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Chapter I 

THE EVE OF THE BE VOLUTION 

1. RUSSIA’S TRANSITION TO IMPERIALISM 

Tsarist Russia in the System of World Imperialism. By the 
end of the nineteenth and begumiiig of the twentieth century', 
the development of capitalism had finally brought it to its highest 
and last stage, that of imperialism. 

Under imperialism the concentration of production achieves its 
utmost development. Almost the entire industry of a given country' 
is concentrated in a small number of gigantic enterprises. Individual 
capitalists and capitalist combines enter into agreement with each 
other to eliminate free competition, which is thus superseded by the 
rule of the monopolies. Lenin defined imrierialism as monopolist capi- 
talism. 

At the same time an intense centralization of capital takes place. 
A. considerable part of the free capital of a country is concentrated in a 
Few banks which, from humble intermediaries in the exchange process 
become transformed into all-powerfiil monopolies. The banks utilize 
their enormous capital for the purpose of promoting the development 
of industry. Bank capital merges with mdustrial capital. Lenin 
called this new form of capital, which by the beginning of the twentieth 
century became dominant in all the biggest capitalist countries, 
finance capital. 

Under imperialism the struggle for markets leads to an acceleration 
of the export of capital to backward countries, colonies and semi-colo- 
nies. The capitalists strive to monopolize the sources of raw materials. 
This inevitably gives rise to a struggle for the redivision of the world, to a 
struggle for new territories. Comrade Stalin has defined this most impor- 
tant feature of imperialism in the following terms: “Imperialism is the 
export of capital to the sources of raw material, the frenzied struggle 
for monopolist possession of these sources, the struggle for a redivisiou 
jf the already divided world, a struggle waged with particular fury by 
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HuBBia the omnipotence of capital coalesced with the despotism of 
tsarism^ fche aggressiveness of Bnssian nationalism with tsarism ’s role 
of executioner in regard to the non-Russian peoples, the exploitation 
of entire regions — ^Turkey, Persia, China — ^with the seizure of these 
regions by tsarism, with wars of conquest? Lenin was right in saying 
that tsarism was ^militarist-feudal imperialism.’ Tsarism was the 
concentration of the worst features of imperialism raised to the second 
power” (J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1945, pp. 16-17). 

Industry in Russia was very highly concentrated, but the methods of 
production remained backward. As regards concentration of production, 
Russia, at the beginning of the twentieth century, occupied one of 
the foremost places in the world. In 1900, seven huge plants in the south 
of Russia produced 37.6 per cent of the entire pig-iron output of the 
country. Five huge firms in Baku produced 42.6 per cent of the entire 
output of oil in Russia. Factories employing over a thousand workers 
constituted 11 per cent of the total number of factories in the country, 
and they employed about 50 per cent of the total workers in 
Russia. 

The high concentration of industry was facilitated by the development 
of banks and joint-stock companies. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century eight big banks controlled 65.7 per cent of the total hank capi- 
tal in Russia. The banks controlled 60 per cent of the capital invested 
in the iron and steel industry, 60 per cent of that invested in the coal 
industry and 80 per cent of t^t invested in the electrical engineering 
industry. Bank capital merged with industrial capital. 

I^ge joint-stock companies occupied an important place in the 
industrial life of the country. Trade, and to some extent industry, 
was oonfeoUed by syndicates, which began to arise in Russia at the end 
of the nineteenth century and were the typical form in this country of 
the monopolist capitalist combine. Already at the end of the nineteenth 
century the Sugar Syndicate compelled all the sugar manufacturers of 
the country to combine. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century many of the Russian 
banks were under the control of West-European banks. In 1901, French 
banks established the Northern Bank in Russia. The Deutsche Bank, 
one of the largest banks in Germany, controlled the Russian Azov-Don 
Bank, West-European capitalists invested about a billion gold rubles 
in Russian industries and banks and began to concentrate in their own 
hands vital branches of industry, such as iron and steel, fuel, chemicals 
and also several branches of the transport industry. 

Cheap labour power, high prices of manufactured goods in the home 
market and the system of subsidies and protection introduced by the 
government ensured huge profits for both Russian and foreign capital. 
In the period firom 1895 to 1904 foreign firms drew profits from Russia 
to the amount of over 830,000,000 gold rubles, a sum exceeding the 
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Lenin, while still in exile in 
Siberia, drew up a plan for the 
publication of a proletarian 
newspaper which was to help 
in building up a revolutionary 
Social-Democratic party, for 
without such a party the prole- 
tariat could not fight for its 
emancipation » 

Emphasizing the important 
part a newspaper could play in 
the work of organizing a party, 

L>enu i, in an article entitled 
^‘Where to Begin?” wrote: ‘"A * 
paper is not merely a collective 
propagandist and collective agi- 
tator, it is also a collective 
organizer” (V. I. Lenin, Select- 
ed Works ^ Vol. II, Moscow, 

1934, p. 21). 

The newspaper was ceaselessly 
to expose the crimes of tsarism 
and the treachery of the liberals. 

It was impossible, however, to publish such a newspaper in tsarist 
Russia. Lenin therefore decided to publish the paper abroad, where, 
at that time, conditions were more favourable for conducting revolu- 
tionary activ'ties. The first issue of Iskra appeared in December 1900* 
On its title page it bore the motto "The spark will kindle a flame,’’* 
words taken from the reply which the Decembrists in exile made to 
Pushkin’s appeal to continue the struggle. This motto was I shrams 
pledge to carry to the end the revolutionary struggle that had been 
initiated by preceding generations. 

Lenin ^ted Iskrcu in conjunction with Plekhanov and other Soeial- 
Demoerats. It was printed on tissue paper, smu^led into Russia, and 
there distributed among the advanced workers. Workers caught read- 
ing Iskra were liable to imprisonment and exile, but this did not 
daunt the class-conscious workers. They became extremely devoted 
to Iskrat which they regarded as their guide m their political 
struggle. They impatiently awaited the appearance of every new 
issue of the paper, and when they received it they% read and 
fe-read it until it was literally worn to tatters. A weaver from 
St. Petersburg wrote to the paper saying: ^Whenyou read the paper you 
understand why the gendarmes and the police are afraid of us work- 

* ""Iskra** IB the Buesioa for “spark. 

2 * 





V. I. Lenin in 1900 
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Ad important factor in the 
political education of the work- 
ing class was the railway strike 
in Roatov-on-Don in 1902, which 
developed into the first general 
strike in Russia. The workers 
of nearly all the trades and fac- 
tories in the city were iifvolved. 
The conditions of the workers 
in the Central Workshops of 
the Vladikavkaz, Railway were 
extremely hard. All the workers, 
even those who had worked there 
for over twenty years, were regard- 
ed as dayworkers, and according 
to the tsarist laws they could 
be discharged at any moment 
without notice. The payment 
of wages, low though they were, 
was systematically delayed. In 
the beginning of November 1902, 
the 4,000 workers put forward 
demands, drawn up for them by 
the Don Committee of the 



J. V. Stalin m 1902 


^S.DX.P., for a 9-hour day and a 30 per cent increase in wages. 
The management rejected the cla m and the workers went on strike. 
The workers of other factories in Rostov joined the strike and about 
30,000 were involved. The Don Party Committee organized meetings 
in a ravine outside the city at which Social-Democratic orators spoke 
and read out Social-Democratic leaflets. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Russia the views of the Social-Democrats on the tasks of the 
working class were openly proclaimed at public meetings. The workers 
di^layed fine staunchness and solidarity. At one meeting a Colonel 
of Gendarmes appeared and ordered the workers to disperse. The 
speaker who was addressing the meeting asked: ^‘Shall we obey this 
order?” No, we shall not!” came the loud and unanimous reply. ‘'In 
that case remain where you are and let us continue our talk,” said 
the speaker. M^eetings continued to be held. The authorities were dis- 
concerted by the organized resistance of the workers and called out 
the Cossacks from the near-by villages. But when the Cossacks attempted 
to disperse the meetings the assembled workers and their wives and 
children lay flat on the ground. The horses would not step upon the 
prostrate people and the Cossacks were obliged to retire. 

Several days later soldiers fired upon a crowd assembled at a meet- 
ing and killed and wounded several workers. So incensed were the 
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ocourrenco, and at their meetings the students put forth political 
demands. Bogolepov, the Minister of Education, issued “Temporaiy 
Begulations” ordering that students who were involved in this unrest 
be conscripted for the army , Notwithstanding the repressive measures 
taken against them, the student movement grew. In 1901, following 
the example of the workers, the students and radical intelligentsia in 
St. Petersburg held a demonstration near the Kazan Cathedral. The 
demonstrators were brutally assaulted by the police. In 1901-1902 a 
general students' strike affected all higher educational establishments 
*nd 30,000 students were involved. 

The Zubaiov Stratagem. The tsarist government realized that 
it could not cope with the working class by means of repressive meas- 
ures alone. Scared by the steady growth of the revolutionary working- 
class struggle it tried to check the mass working-class movement with 
the aid of police-formed workers’ organizations. Playing upon the 
economic needs of the workers, agents of Zubatov, the Chief of the 
Moscow Secret Police, called meetings of the more backward sections 
of them and told them that the tsar would support their peaceful eco- 
nomic demands if they refiamed from organizing strikes and took no 
part in political struggle. 

Zubatov societies were formed in Moscow, Minsk and Odessa . In Mos- 
cow Zubatov ’s agents succeeded, on February 19, 1902, the anniversary of 
the abol tion of serfdom, in organizing a monarchist demonstration of 
workers to the monument of Alexander 11. Soon, however, this insid- 
ious movement utterly collapsed. The revolutionary Social-Democrats, 
followers of Lenin, exposed the fact that the police were behind the 
Zubatov Organizations. In spite of the opposition of Zubatov *s agents, 
the workers backed their economic demands by strikes. Fearing that 
he would lose his influence over the workers, Zubatov sent police oSd- 
cials to the factory owners and compelled them to make concessions to 
the workers. This roused the ire of the Moscow factory owners and they 
protested against Zubatov ’s activities. One of them, a Frenchman 
named Gk)ujon, complained to the French Ambassador that Zubatov 
was supporting a strike at his plant. The ambassador communicated 
this complaint to the Russian government and soon after the Zubatov 
organizations in Moscow were dissolved. 

The failure of the Zubatov stratagem as an attempt on the part 
of the government to “harmonize” the economic needs and demands of 
the workers with the “aims of the Russian autocracy” was most vividly 
revealed by the general strike in Odessa in 1903. Here an economic 
strike which had been organized with the help of Zubatov agents devel- 
oped into a political strike. Even the most backward workers became 
oonvinced that the Zubatov organizations were a police affair and 
began to go over to the side of Social-Democracy. Plehve, th^ Minister 
of the Interior, made haste to dissolve these organizations. The chief 
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60 per cent of the entire land in the gubernia. The industrial crisis 
still ftirther aggravated the poverty of the peasants as it deprived 
them of the opportunity of finding work in the towns. The peasants 
rose in revolt, raided the landlords’ estates and shared their grain 
stocks and cattle among themselves. Landlords were killed by 
peasants, who set fire to their farm buildings and other property, 

Ikoops were called out against the peasants. After a wholesale 
flogging many of them were put on trial and sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment. lines were imposed upon them for the benefit of the 
landlords amounting to 800,000 rubles. Notwithstanding the stern 
punishment that was infl’oted upon the peasants in the Ukraine, the 
revolutionary peasant movement spread to other gubernias and was 
particularly intense in the Saratov Grubemia. Sere the peasants fought 
the landlords by settu^ fire to ^heir mansions, trespassing on their 
laud, cutting down their trees, setting fire to their crops, and so forth. 
Peasant riots also broke out in the Tambov, Voronezh and 
Ekaterinoslav Gubernias, and also in the Caucasus. 

In 1903 the peasant movement assumed an exceptionally maaa and 
militant character in Guria where, influenced by the Transcaucasian 
Bolsheviks, it assumed a political character. The peasants refused to de- 
liver half their crops to the landlords, refused to pay the tithes for 
the maintenance of the clergy, refused to pay taxes, would not recog- 
nize the tsar’s officials and refused in a body to perform labour 
rent. To assist the Transcaucasian landlords the tsarist government 
sent in Cossacks who dealt cruelly with the peasants; it also deport- 
ed many of the peasants to Siberia. 

Taken on the whole, however, the peasant revolt of 1902 did not 
yet assume the character of an organized mass movement. T.ATiiT> attrib- 
uted this failure to the following reasons: “The peasant revolt was 
crushed because it was a revolt of an ignorant, unconscious mass, a re- 
volt without definite and clear 'political demands, i. e., without de- 
mands for a change in the system of staU. The peasant revolt 
was crushed because it took place without preparation. The peasant 
revolt was crushed because the rural proletarians had not yet formed 
an alliance with the urban proletarians. These are the three rea- 
sons for the first &ilure of the peasants” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. V, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 312). 

Lenin dealt with the conditions of the peasants in Russia in his 
pamphlet To the Bural Poor in which he called upon the peasants to 
wage a determined struggle under the leadership of the workers 
against the tsar and the landlords. 
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by Lenin and Stalin. Among Ishra^B agents, as the supporters of 
Lenin were then called, were N. E. Bauman and I. V. Babushkin. 
After yinning the support of the majority of the Social-Democratic 
Committees in Kussia, the Iskra organization set to work to prepare 
the Second Congress of the Party. This congress took place abroad in 
July and August 1903, (in Brussels, and later in London). 

The congress adopted the Party program as presented by Ishra. 
The opportunists at the congress opposed this program, in particu- 
lar, the demand for the dictatorship of the proletariat. But Lenin 
answered them w'th crnshing effect. The sharpest disagreements 
at the congress arose over the formulation of point 1 of the 
Party Rules. Lenin’s formulation of point 1 read as follows: “A 
member of the Party is one who accepts its program, and supports it 
both financially and by his personal participation in the work of one 
of its organizations.” The formulation proposed by the opportunist 
Martov called merely for the acceptance of the program and the 
rendering of jSnancial support, but did not make it obligatory to 
participate in the work of one of the Party organizations. Unlike 
Lenin’s formulation, the one proposed by Martov opened the door 
of the Party to unstable non-proletarian elements. With the object 
of preventing the Party from being swamped by petty-bourgeois 
elements the Le nini sts made strict demands on those who wished 
to join the Party. 

In appraising the essence of that struggle Comrade Stalin wrote: 
“By their formula on Party membership the Bolsheviks wanted to 
set up an organizational barrier against the influx of non-prole* 
tarian elements into the Party, The danger of such an itiflmr -was very 
real at that time in view of the bourgeois-democratic character of the 
Russian revolution*’ (J , Stalin, PToblems of Leninism, Moscow. 1945. 
p. 381). 

The Leninists stood for a militant revolutionary proletarian party; 
the Martovites stood for a petty-bourgeois opportunist party. 

At tJie elections of the central bodies of the Party, Lenin’s support- 
ers obtained a majority and from that time onwards were called 
Bolsheviks. The opportunist Martovites were left in the minority and 
were thenceforth called Mensheviks.* The Mensheviks, who took the 
place of the Economists, reflected the interests of the non-proletarian^ 
petty-bourgeois strata of society. 

The Second Congress of the Party played an extremely important 
role in the history of the Russian and international proletariat. At this 
congress was formed the Russian Social-Democratic Xabour Party 


The Russian word for “majority** is ^^lolMnsivo^ and the Russian 
word for “minority** is ''fnemthmsivo,’* hence the respective terms Bolshevik 
and Menshevik. — Tr. 
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the instructions and in the interest of the tsarist secret police 
and betrayed the participants in projected acts of terrorism to the 
gendaimes. 

The Socialist-Revolutionary Party claimed to he a socialist party 
and to champion the interests of the ^'working people*’ as a whole, 
drawing no distinotion between the peasant poor and the kulaks" 
Actually, the Socialist-Revolutionaries were not socialists at all, 
but represented the Jjoffc wing of the bourgeois deniocrats. The bour- 
geois liberals secretly supported and financed the terrorist activities 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

In 1902, Lenin wrote that the Socialist-Revolutionary Party was 
a paT% of 'Revolutionary adventurism” that stood apart from the 
working-class movement. He also said that "without the working people 
bombs are utterly useless.” The Socialist-Revolutionaries picked out 
and adhered to everything that was fallacious in the theory and 
practice of the former Narodniks. 

The Second Congress of the Russian Sooial-Demooratio Labour 
Party adopted a resolution on the Socialist-Revolutionaries which 
^ted that it "regards their activities as harmful not only to the polit- 
ical development of the proletariat but also to the general democratic 
struggle against absolutism.” 

Tsarism in the Struggle against the Movement for National 
Liberation. Ihfiuenced by the development of capitalism and the pro- 
letarian class struggle at the end of the nineteenth and beginning 
of the twentieth century, the oppressed non-Russian nationalities which 
constituted 57 ]^r cent of the entire population of Russia began 
to awaken to active political life. This awakening found eacpression 
in the formation of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois nationalist 
parties. 

Tsarism cruelly suppressed the nascent movement for the libera- 
tion of the oppressed nations in Russia. Towards the beginning of the 
twentieth century national oppression became still more intense: the 
remnants of the cultural institutions of the oppressed nationalities were 
destroyed, instruction in the native languages in schools was pro- 
hibited, and the national organizations of the non- Russian peoples 
were persecuted. 

Character iziug the colonial policy of tsarism. Comrade Stalin 
wrote: "Tsarism deliberately cultivated patriarchal and feudal oppres- 
sion in the border regions in order to keep the masses in a state of slav- 
ery and i^orance. Tsarism deliberately settled the best areas in the 
border regions with colonizers in order to force the natives into the 
worst areas and to intensify national enmity. Tsarism restricted and 
at times simply suppressed the native schools, theatres and educational 
institutions in order to keep the masses in intellectual darkness. Tsar- 
ism frustrated the initiative of the best members of the native popu- 
3-14U 
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of the P.P.S. It deraanded autonomy for Byelorussia and her amal- 
gamation with Lithuania, 

In 1897, a Social-Democratic league, known as the Bund, was 
formed among the Jewish artisans in Poland, Lithuania and 
Byelorussia. The Bund was represented at the Second Congress 
of the R.8.D.L.P . and there it demanded recognition as the sole repre- 
sentative of all the Jewish workers in Russia, no matter where they 
resided. Had this nationalistic demand been conceded, it would 
have meant isolating the Jewish proletariat from the Russian pro- 
letariat and subordinating it to the influence of the Jewish bourgeoisie. 
The Second Congress rejected the demand and the Bund withdrew 
from the Party, 

In 1900, thanks to the influence of the Ukrainian nationalist or- 
ganizations in Western Ukraine, a bourgeois nationalist party was 
formed in the Ukraine known as the Revolutionary Ukrainian Party 
(R.U.P.). This party demanded Ukrainian independence under the 
protectorate of Austria. 

In Georgia there was a party of Georgian Mensheviks, headed 
by Noah Jordania, which advocated unity among all Georgians irre- 
spective of the class they belonged to. 

All these bourgeois and petty-bourgeois nationalist parties adopted 
national-reformist programs, and while striving for increased political 
rights and privileges for their native landlords and bourgeoisie 
they fought against the workers and peasants of their respective na- 
tions. Only the Bolsheviks led the revolutionary mass struggle 
of the working people of all the oppressed nationalities in 
tsarist Russia and demanded the complete abolition of all national 
oppression. They issued the slogan of the right of nations to self- 
detennination, including the right to secede from tsarist Russia and 
to form independent states. 

The Bolsheviks incessantly maintained that the oppressed national- 
ities could achieve genuine national liberation only as the result of 
the overthrow of tsarism and the abolition of the power of the land- 
lords and capitalists. Hence, they called upon the working people of 
all the nationalities in Russia to rally round the Russian 
proletariat, the vanguard fighter and leader of the revolution- 
ary struggle of all the numerous nationalities inhabiting Russ^'a. 
Lenin and Stalin denounced the efforts of the nationalist parties to 
turn the working people of the oppressed nationalities away from 
joint struggle with the entire Russian people for democracy and 
for Socialism. 


3 * 
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ers. This revolt was known as the Boxer, or Big Tist, Eebellion. 

united forces of the imperialists, including those of tsarist Rus> 
sia, were flung against the rebels, captured Peking and sacked the 
city. While crushing the rebellion, tsarist troops, on the pretext 
of protecting the Chinese Eastern Railway, occupied the whole of 
Manchuria, which the tsarist high government officials had already 
given the derisive nickname of ^‘Yellow Russia.” 

A group of adventurers belonging to the circle that was close to 
Nicholas II formed a company which obtained a timber concession 
on the Korean River Yalu bordering on Manchuria. This con- 
cession was intended to serve as a j)lace d^armes for the seizure of 
Korea. Port Arthur was converted into a naval fortress and base for 
the Russian Pacific Fleet, for the construction of which the tsarist 
government in 1899 allocated 90,000,000 rubles. 

Meanwhile, Japan, which in 1902 concluded a military alliance 
with Great Britain against Russia, was actively preparing for war* 
Imperialist Japan strove not only to squeeze tsarist Russia out of 
Korea and Manchuria, but also to seize Sakhalin and the whole of 
the Russian Far East. British diplomacy set out to aotivize Russian 
policy in Europe and in the Near East, where the conflict between 
the German and Anstro-Hungarian imperialists and Russia would 
inevitably bring about a rapprochement between Russia and Great 
Britain against Germany* Wilhelm H, in his turn, tried hard to tempt 
Nicholas II with the prospect of the advantages to be gained from friend- 
ship with Germany, in the hope of intensifying Anglo-Russian anta|?- 
onisms and of destroying the alliance between Russia and France. 

Among other things Russian tsarism regarded war as a means 
of diverting the attention of the workers and peasants of Russia 
from their real enemies, the landlords and capitalists. The police 
dictator Plehve said: avert a revolution in Russia we need a 

little victorious war.” 

The Outbreak and the Course of the War. Knowing that Rus- 
sia was unprepared for war, Japan decided to strike a sudden blow. 
Spies provided the Japanese High Command with an exact plan 
of the disposition of the Russian warships in Port Arthur. On the 
night of January 26, 1904, when the entire commanding personnel 
of the Russian fleet were at a ball to celebrate the birthday of the 
wife of Admiral Stark, the Commander- in-Chief, Japanese destroy- 
ers, without a declflaration of wax, stole up under cover of darkness 
to the outer roadstead of Port Arthur where the Russian squadron 
was lying at anchor, and blew up three of the finest Russian warships: 
the battleships Retvizan and Oesurevich and the cruiser Pallctdd, In the 
morning of January 27 the Japanese bombarded Port Arthur from the 
sea and damaged four more warships. That same day a Japanese squad- ^ 
ron damaged two Russian warships that were trying heroically to 
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together with 500 of the 700 men who constituted the crew. The &- 
mous Russian battle scene painter V. V. Vereshchagin, who was on 
board the Petropavlovsh at the time, perished too. 

In April 1904, in a battle on the river Yalunear Chiu -Lien-Oh ’eng, 
a Russian force of 20,000 men that was barring the Japanese advance 
into Manchuria was defeated. In May the Japanese cut the lines of 
communication between Port Arthur and Manchuria and the fortress 
was thus invested on both land and sea. A Japanese army of 80,000 
men conducted operations against Port Arthur and another army 
moved north into Manchuria. In August 1904 the Russian fleet that 
was blockaded in Port Arthur left the fortress and engaged the Japanese 
fleet in an endeavour to break through to Vladivostok, At first the 
battle went in favour of the Russians, but in the end the numerical 
superiority of the Japanese forces told and part of the fleet returned 
to Port Arthur, while those vessels which succeeded in breaking through 
made for neutral ports. 

In August 1904, a battle lasting several days was fought near 
Liao- Yang. The Russian troops repulsed all the furious attacks 
launched by the Japanese upon the main Liao- Yang positions. The 
Japanese command was already preparing to retreat southward wheu 
Kuropatkin, having received false information to the effect that the 
Japanese were outflanking the Russian army on the left, himself 
ordered a retreat in spite of the fact that he still had two fresh army 
corps in reserve, whereas the Japanese had already expended all their 
reserves. 

In September and October 1904, a second big battle took place 
n^r the river Shaho which lasted for nearly two weeks. The Rus- 
sian troops held their position, but this time too the Russian Command 
failed to take advantage of the situation to achieve victory. 

Port Arthur continued its resistance for eleven months. The defence 
of the fortress was organized by the talented General Kondratenko, 
a milita^ engineer, who was appointed chief of the land defence. 
On his initiative improved fortifications and blindages were erected 
and the manufacture of grenades and observation balloons was organ- 
ized on the spot. The guns and ammunition were removed from the 
sunken warships and utilized for the land defences, and the crews of 
these ships were transferred to the land. General Kondratenko appre- 
ciated the enormous political and military importance of Port Arthur 
and devoted all his skill and resourcefulness to the task of holding 
it. He was popular among the soldiers, roused their fighting 
spirit, and awarded military decorations to those who displayed 
heroism. General Stessel, the Commander-in-Chief of the fortress, how- 
ever, proved to be a traitor and did all in his power to hinder the defence. 
On December 20, 1904, he treacherously surrendered Port Arthur, 
During the period of the siege the defenders of the fortress inflicted 
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In an article entitled "The Fall of Port Artliur*» published on 
January 1, 1905, Lenin, summing up the military and political bank^ 
ruptcy of tsarism, wrote: "The fleet and the fortress, the field forti- 
fications and the land forces proved to be obsolete and useless. 

"The comeotion between the military organization of the country 
and entire economic and cultural system has never been so close 
as it is at the present time” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL VH, 
Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 48). 

Lenin drew the conclusion that the military defeat of Russia 
must become the starting point of a revolutionary crisis in the country 
and that the capitulation of Port Arthur was the prologue to the capitu- 
lation of tsarism. He directly connected the further development of the 
revolution with the defeat of tsarism. "The cause of Russian freedom 
and of the struggle of the Russian (and world) proletariat for Social- 
ism,” he wrote, “depends on the military defeats suffered by the autoc- 
racy” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. VII, Moscow, 1937, Russ, 
ed., p. 49). He called upon the revolutionary proletariat tirelessly 
to oppose the war. In this predatory and shameful w^ar, Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks stood for the defeat of the tsarist government, for such 
a defeat would fecilitate the victory of the revolution over tsarism. 

Comrade Stalin urged the need for the defeat of Russian tsarism 
in this war. In one of the leaflets he wrote against the war, ha 
said: want this war to be more lamentable for the Russian 

autocracy than was the Crimean War. . . . Then it was serfdom 
that fell, now, as a result of this war, we will buiy the child of serf- 
dom — the autocracy and its foul secret police and gendarmes 1” (Beria, 
On the History of the Bolshevik Organizations m Transcaucasia, Moscow, 
1939, p. 45.) 

The Revolutionary Crisis on the Eve of 1905. The Russo- 
Japanese War greatly aggravated the economic situation in Russia, 
pie war called for the expenditure of enormous funds, and this e 3 i)end- 
iture was met by foreign loans obtained on exorbitant terms and by 
the raising of indirect taxes. As a consequence the cost of living rose 
considerably. The calling up of the reserves for the army struck a 
heavy blow at the peasant farms, for it deprived them of man- 
power. 

The industrial crisis became more acute, particularly in the textile 
industry. The capitalists cut wages. Strikes became more frequent. 

The growth of the working-class movement and the defeat tsar- 
ism suffered in the Far East revived the opposition of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, because, for one thing, they were afraid that the govern- 
ment would not be able to cope with the growing working-class and 
peasant movement. In 1904, Finnish nationalists assassinated Bobri- 
kov, the dictator of Finland. In July of that year Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries assassinated Plehve. After its defeat in the battle of Liao- 
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Putilov Stnkers'at the Factory Gates in January 1905 

promised to make some slight concessions, but declared that it would 
not permit any changes in the autocratic state system. But tsarism 
was incapable of averting the revolution. 

6, JANUARY 9, 1905— THE BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION 

Bloody Sunday • The approach of the revolution compelled the 
tsarist government to seek every possible means of diverting the 
workers from the political struggle. One of their instruments for 
the achievement of this object was the priest Gapon, an agent provo- 
cateur, who, on the instruction of the secret police, attempted 
to repeat the Zuhatov experiment and in 1904 formed the Assembly 
of Bussian Factory Workers, This association organized pro- 
monarchist lectures, theatrical performances and concerts for 
workers. 

On January 3, 1905, the management of the Putilov Works (now 
the Kirov Works) discharged four workers Next day 12,000 of their 
fellow-employees came out on strike on protest against these 
dismissals. The workers of other plants in St. Petersburg joined the 
strike and on January 8 the strike became a general one, involvin’j’ 
150,000 workers. 

To keep the workers away from the revolutionary struggle the 
priest G^pon put forward a treacherous plan to draw up a petition 
to the tsar in the name of the St, Petersburg workers and to get all 
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shops and seized the arms. In the afternoon of January 9, the first 
barricades were erected on Vasilyevsky Island, a district of St. Peters- 
bwg.^The workers said: "The tsar gave it to ns; we’ll now give it to 
him Collisions with the police occurred in the streets. Cries were 
raised: ‘"Down with the autocracy!” 

On January 9, 1905, the working class received a great lesson in 
civil war. As Lenin wrote: "... The revolutionary education of the 
proletariat made more progress in one day than it could have made in 
months and years of drab, humdtum, wretched existence” (V. I. Lenin, 
Selected Works, Vol. HE, Moscow, 1934, p. 289). 

Lenin heard of the events of Bloody Sunday in Geneva, where he 
was living at lhat time in exile. In an article entitled: "The Beginning 
of the Revolution in Russia,” he appraised these events in the following 
terms : "The eyes of the proletariat of the whole world are turned with 
feverish impatience towards the proletariat of the whole of Russia. 
The overthrow of tsarism in Russia, begun so valiantly by our 
working class, will be the turning point in the history of all coun- 
tries” p. 292). Lenin called upon the Party and the work- 

ing class immediately to commence preparations for an armed 
insurrection. 

Protest Strikes Throughout the Country, This massacre of the 
workers by order of the tsar called forth protest strikes all over the 
country. In January alone 440,000 workers were involved in strikes, 
compared with only 430,000 throughout the whole of the preceding 
ten years. As Lenin wrote: ‘Tt is this awakening of tremendous masses 
of the people to political consciousness and revolutionary struggle that 
marks the historic significance of January 22, 1905” (V. I. Lienin, 
Selected Works, Vol. HI, Moscow, 1934, p. 2). 

On January 11, strikes broke out in Moscow whence they spread 
to the textile districts around Moscow and to Ivanovo-Voznesensk. 

Strikes also broke out in Poland, Pinland, the Ukraine, the Caucasus 
and Siberia, In one of the leaflets he issued in the beginning of 1905, 
Comrade Stalin wrote that as soon as the signal was heard from St. 
Petersburg the workers of all nationalities, "as though by common 
consent, responded with unanimous firatemal greeting to the call of 
the St. Petersburg workers and boldly challenged the autocracy’’ 
(Beria, On the History of the Bolshevik Organizations in Transcaucasia, 
Moscow, 1939, p. 65), 

On January 18, a general strike of the Tiflis workers commenced 
under Comrade Stalin’s leadership. Bolshevik agitators distributed 
among the strikers leaflets in the G^rgian, Armenian and Russian 
languages, calling upon them to prepare for an armed insurrection. In 
response to the appeal of the Caucasian Fede. al Committee of the Party, 
the workers of Baku, Batum, Chiaturi and other industrial centres in 
Transcaucasia also came out on strike. Everywhere meetings and dem- 
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intimidate the radically-minded youth. But these pogroms and assaults 
only served to intensify popular hatred of tsarism. 

In February 1905, tsarism sustained military defeat in the battle 
of Mukden. On this occasion, too, the tsarist army command failed to 
take advantage of a series of partial successes which the Bussian troops 
had achieved in the battle. The Russian army lost 120,000 men (out 
of a total of 300,000) in killed, wounded and taken prisoner. It was evi- 
dent that tsarism had lost the war against Japan . Terrified by the steady 
growth of the revolution, and losing support even among the prop- 
ertied classes, which did not believe that tsarism was capable 
of coping with the revolution, the autocracy endeavoured to strike 
a bargain with the bourgeoisie by offering slight political con- 
cessions. In February 1906, a tsar’s rescript, addressed to Bulygin, the 
Minister of the Interior, was promulgated, instructing the latter to 
convene a conference to draw up a scheme for the establishment of an 
advisory Duma. 

The liberal bourgeoisie readily entered into this deal with the gov- 
emment and submitted its extremely moderate proposals for a con- 
stitution. The constitutional proposals of the ‘Xiberation” group and 
of the Zemstvo congress (held in April 1906), left the monarchist form 
of government intact and provided for the creation of a two-chamber 
parliament, the upper chamber to consist of representatives of the 
propertied classes. The liberals were willing to abandon universal 
suffrage* At the Zemstvo congress, 54 delegates out of the 120 voted 
against universal suffrage. 

Lenin denounced this “constitutional haggling,” as he described this 
bargaining between the liberals and tsarism, and again and again 
called upon the workers to prepare for an armed insurrection. 

7. THE MASS REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1905 

The Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. The effect of the disrup- 
tive tactics that were pursued hy the Mensheviks was that at the deci- 
sive stage in the development of the revolution the Party was split 
in two and lacked a single leadership and a common Party line in tac- 
tics, Formally, the Party was united, but actually the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks very much resembled two separate parties, each having 
its own central body and its own leading newspaper. 

For the purpose of drawing up the Party’s tactics in the revolution 
and of setting up leading bodies for the Party, the Bolsheviks convened 
the Third Congress of the PsiTty, This congress was held in London in 
April 1905. The Mensheviks convened a conference of their own which 
was at bottom the party congress of a section that had broken 
away from the R.S.D L.P. 
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resolved to support the agrarian demands of the peasantry, including 
that for the confiscation of all the landlords’ land. 

The congress called upon the peasants to set up peasant committees 
for the purpose of seizing the landlords’ land in a revolutionary man. 
ner. It particularly emphasized the importance of the general strike 
as a -weapon in the struggle. Urging the necessity of an armed insur- 
rection for the purpose of achieving the victory of the revolution, it 
called upon the Party organizations to proceed forthwith to prepare Vor 
such an insurrection. 

The congress elected a Bolshevik Central Committee, headed by 
Lenin, and adopted the newspaper Proletary as the central organ of the 
Party. 

Thus, the Third Congress set up a'Bolshevik general staff to lead the 
revolution, armed the Party with a strategical plan for developing the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution into a socialist revolution, and formu- 
lated the main tactics of the proletarian party in the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution. Herein lies the enormous historical importance of 
the Third Congress of the Party. 

Lenin expounded the Bolshevik tactics in a work of genius Ttjoo 
Tactics of Social- Democracy in the Democratic Revolution, which ap- 
peared in July 1906. 

The Mensheviks and Trotakyite agents of the bourgeoisie tried 
to frustrate Lenin’s plan for developing the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution into a socialist revolution. 

The view spread by the Mensheviks was that as the revolution in 
Russia was a bourgeois revolution it must be led by the bouigeoisie, 
as had been the case previously in the West. The proletariat, asserted 
the Mensheviks j should ally itself not with the peasantry, but with the 
liberal bourgeoisie; it should march not at the head of the peasantry, 
but at the tail of the bourgeoisie. 

Tsushima. Before Port .Arthur fell the Baltic Pleet was sent on a 
long voyage to the Par East round the coast of Africa. 

In an article entitled “A Debacle’’ Lenin wrote: “A great armada, 
as huge, os unwieldy, as absurd, as impotent and as monstrous as the 
entire Russian empire itself, set out on its voyage, squandering heaps 
of money on coal and maintenance, and evoking universal ridicule in 
Europe” (V. I. Lenin, Collected TTorib, Vol. VH, Moscow, 1937, Russ, 
ed,, p. 335). This “great armada” was destroyed by the Japanese 
fleet on May 14, 1906 (the anniversary of the coronation of 
Nicholas II) in a battle off the island of Tsushima, in the Korea 
Straits. 

In this unequal battle, which was more like a massacre, the Russian 
sailors fought with unexampled staunchness and courage. The obsolete 
cruiser Dimitri Donskoy bravely held at bay ten up-to-date Japanese 
cruisers and put two of them out of action. It was called upon to sur- 
4^1414 
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strike, the Social-Democratic work- 
ers summed up the struggle as fol- 
lows : *T?he strike has taught us a 
great deal . Before it many of us were 
so ignorant that we did not want 
either to understand, to appreciate 
or to think about our conditions.... 

Do we not now see who is helping 
our enemies, the masters? We have 
realized that as long as power is in 
the hands of the tsar, who thinks 
only about the capitalists, we shall 
never be able to improve our con- 
ditions.” 

A determined struggle against 
tsarism was also waged by the work- 
ers in the industrial towns of Po- 
land. The general strike which broke 
out in Lodz in June 1905, developed 
into an armed clash. Barricades 
were erected in the streets and for 
three days a regular battle was ("Father”) 

fought between the workers and the 

tsar's troops. Lenin regarded the Lodz battles as the first armed 
action of the workers of Russia. In August a collision between police 
and demonstrators occurred in Byelostok, during which thirty-six per- 
sons were killed and many were wounded. The strikers took to arms 
to wage a determined struggle against tsarism. 

Thus, in the course of the strike movement the conditions were 
created for passing to the highest form of struggle — armed insurrection. 
The bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1905 was proletarian both in 
the methods by which the struggle was conducted and in the fact that 
the proletariat played the leading role in it. 

The Peasant Movement, The strikes of the industrial workers aft- 
er Bloody Sunday stimulated the revolutionary movement in the rural 
districts. In the beginning of 1905, the Bolsheviks conducted extensive 
propaganda work among the peasants and widely distributed leaflets 
among them. The peasant movement broke out almost simultaneously 
in the central regions of Russia, in Georgia and in the Baltic Provinces. 
In [February 1905, the peasants in the Orel, Kursk, Chernigov and 
other gubernias began to seize the landlords* estates. In the spring of 
1905, the mass peasant movement began to spread all over the country. 
The peasants wrecked landlords’ mansions, seized their meadows and 
hay crops, and ploughed up their lands. Often, at night, the tocjsin was 
sounded, or a haystack burst into flames — ^this was the signal for gen-- 
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Eussia. The revolutionary struggle of the Abkhazian peasants in Gudau- 
ti was led by Orjonikidze. 

During the spring ploughing, strikes broke out among the agricul- 
tural labourers. These strikes assumed particularly wide dimensions 
in Latvia, Estonia, Poland, and Byelorussia. The Latvian and Estonian 
labourers drove out the landlords, seized their estates and ploughed up 
the land for themselves. 

In the summer of 1905, the All-Russian Peasant Union was formed. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Socialist-Revolutionaries and lib- 
erals had succeeded in capturing the central leadership of this Peasant 
Union, Lenin held that it was of great importance for the organization 
of the peasants. . . Before the victory of the peasant insurrection, 
and for such a victory, the Peasant Union is a powerful and vital 
organization,” he wrote. (V. I. Lenin, Qollected Works, Vol. IX, Mos- 
cow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 129.) 

peasants joined the Union in whole villages. The Social ist-Rev- 
olutionaaries wanted to subordinate the peasant movement to the lead- 
ership of the bourgeoisie, but the Bolsheviks combated their efforts 
to do so. The peasant movement did not, however, spread all over the 
country at that time; in the spring of 1905 it had developed in only 
86 counties, one-seventh of the total number of counties in 
Eussia. 

The Revolt on the Battleship Potemkin. Tsarism had but one prop 
left — ^the armed forces; but the defeat in the war and the revolutionary 
struggle that was being waged by the workers and peasants stimulated 
revolutionary temper in the army and in the navy. The revolt of the 
crew of the battle^p Potemkin of the Black Sea Pleet clearly revealed 
that even this prop of tsarism was shaken. The sailors of the navy, 
among whom there were many industrial workers, were the most class - 
conscious and revolutionary section of the armed forces. 

In 1905 the Bolsheviks made energetic preparations for a general 
revolt in the Black Sea Pleet which was timed to break out during the 
assembly of the fleet for training purposes at the Island of Tendra, be- 
tween Odessa and Sevastopol. The revolt on the Potemkin, however, 
broke out spontaneously on June 14, 1906, before the whole fleet had 
assembled. Its immediate cause was the issue to the men of borshch 
cooked with decayed meat that teemed with maggots. The crew refused 
to eat the borshch. The commander assembled the ringleaders, ordered 
a tarpaulin to be thrown over them and then ordered them to be 
shot. In protest against this order the whole crew mutinied. A colli- 
sion occurred between the officers and the men during which the sailor 
Vakulinchuk, the leader of the mutiny, was killed by a senior officer. 
The leadership passed to another revolutionary sailor named 
Matyushenko, The men killed many of the officers and seized the bat- 
tleship. 
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a bargain with the boxirgeoisie. With this object the tsar’s government, 
on August 6, 1906, pa^ed a law for the convocation of a State Duma! 
In conformity with this law the proposed State Duma was to be not a 
legislative but an advisory body; it was to have the right to express an 
opinion on the bills submitted to it by the government, but not to pass 
or reject them. Thus, the law of August 6 left the autocratic system com- 
pletely intact. This Duma was referred to as the Bulygin Duma, after 
Bulygin, the Minister who had drafted the law. The landlords, who 
were an insignificant minority in the country, were to receive 85 per 
cent of all the seats. The workers were given no electoral rights at all. 
The bourgeoisie welcomed this Bulygin Duma and called upon the 
people to take an active part in the elections. The Mensheviks supported 
the liberals. The Bolsheviks alone called upon the people to boycott 
the elections to the Bulygin Duma, The further development of the 
revolutionary struggle of the proletariat, led by the Bolsheviks, prevent- 
ed the convocation of this Duma. 

The Peace of Portsmouth, After the rout of the tsar’s fleet at 
Tsushima, the international bourgeoisie, fearing the farther growth of 
the revolution in Russia, strongly urged the tsar’s government to con- 
clude peace. In their opinion peace with Japan would help to restore 
‘^internal peace” in Russia, particularly if the tsarist government made 
some moderate constitutional concessions to the people. On the other 
hand, the United States was apprehensive that Japan would become too 
strong and therefore urged the Japanese government to moderate its 
demands upon Russia. 

Greatly exhausted and weakened by the war, Japan herself w&s 
mterested in the speedy conclusion of peace. 

At Japan’s request, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, acted as mediator in the negotiations between Russia and 
Japan. 

To discuss the situation the tsar’s government, on May 24 (June 6), 
1906, called a council of war over which the tsar presided. The majority 
of those present at the council were in favour of concluding peace. “In- 
ternal well-being is more important for us than victory. We are living 
in an abnormal condition: we must restore to Russia her internal 
repose,” they said. 

The govermnent consented to open peace negotiations and appoint- 
ed a peace delegation, headed by Count Witte, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the bourgeois governments of Europe and America. The peace 
negotiations were opened in the small town of Portsmouth, Maine, m 
the United States. 

Japan presented very harsh peace terms. She demanded the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, the South Manchurian Railway up to Harbin, the Is- 
land of Sakhalm, and complete control of Korea. In addition, she count- 
ed on receiving a large indemnity from Russia. 
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The All-Busaiaa Strike in October 1906. From a painting by Samt»l-y 


guard. Two of the workers were killed, eight were wounded and 192 
were arrested. 

The September strikes in Moscow raised the struggle to a higher 
stage, ^nin stated that the events in Moscow marked the beginning 
of the insuCTeotiou. “The outbreak of the insurrection has been crushed 
again. Again: long live the insurrection!” he wrote (V. I. Lenin, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. Vm, Moscow, 1937, Euss. ed.. p. 282). 

On October 7, the railwaymen on the Moscow-Kazanskaya Eailway 
went^ on stoike, and on October 8, the men on all the other railways in 
Eussia joined them. On October 11, the railway strike developed into a 
nation-wide general strike in which the workers of aU trades were in- 
volved. The intelligentsia— schoolteachers, office employees, lawyers, 
engineers and students— joined the workers. The strikers deTnn■n^ l Al^ the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly. The tsar’s government tried 
to suppress the strike by armed force. On October 14. Trepov, the Gov- 
ernor General of St. Petersburg and virtual dictator of Eussia, issued 
the order: “Don’t fire blank shot; spare no bullets.” But the govern- 
inent was already powerless to stop the strike. 

Nearly a millioii industrial workers, not counting railwaymen, and 
several hundred thousand office employees, were involved in the Octo^ 
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began openly to oppose the revolutionary masses. The big industrial 
and commercial bourgeoisie formed an organization called the Union 
of Octob« Seventeenth (known as the Octobrists). The Right-wing 
Zemstvo-ites and the various commercial and industrial "parties” that 
sprang up in 1905 joined this organization. 

The liberal Zemstvo-ites and the members of the Emancipation 
league officially inaugurated the already legally existing Constitution- 
al-Democratic Party (^own as the Cadets). The Cadets expressed the 
stoivuxgs of those sections of the bourgeoisie which were less interested 
than the Octobrists in feudal methods of exploitation. Unlike the avow- 
edly reactionary Octobrist bourgeoisie, the Cadets tried to manoeuvre 
between the revolution and the autocracy. When the tsar's manifesto 
was promulgated, the Cadets declared the revolution at an end and 
called for co-operation with the Witte government. 

The Mensheviks were also pleased with the manifesto of October 
17, The leaders of the Georgian Mensheviks in Tiflis even stated at meet- 
mgs: There is no longer an autocracy, the autocracy is dead. Russia 
is entering the ranks of constitutional monarchist states.” 

Co^ade Stalin emphatically denounced this piece of Menshevik 
deception. On the day the manifesto of October 17 was promulgated he 
said at a meeting in Tiflis: “What do we need in order to really win? We 
need three things: first — arms, second — arms, third — arms and arms 
again.” 

^e Bolsheviks urged the masses to place no confidence in the tsar 's 
manifcBuO and to prepare for armed insurrection. 
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known as father.” In Moscow the Black Hundreds arranged the 
assassination of the prominent Bolshevik N. E. Bauman, who had only 
just been released from the Taganskaya prison. Bauman’s funeral devel- 
oped into a huge revolutionary demonstration in which several hundred 
thousand people took paA. These arrests, pogroms and assassination 
of revolutionaries served as striking illustrations of what the masses 
could expect from the manifesto of October 17. About this manifesto 
the people sang the ditty: 

“TAe tsar caught hight, a Mam feat: 

Liberty for the dead, for the licimj — aireat.’* 

Soviets of Workers’ Deputies* During the stormy days of the 
October general strike the working class created a new type of revolu- 
tionary organization which played a leading role in the revolution. These 
organizations were the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies. On OctoberlS, 
while the strike was in progress, the workers of St. Petersburg held meet- 
ings in their factories and works and elected representatives to a Coun- 
cil (Soviet) of Workers’ Deputies for the purpose of leading the strike. 
Formed originally as a Joint Strike Committee, the St. Petersburg 
Soviet rapidly became the embryo of a new revolutionary authority. 
•Kius, in November, the Soviet on its own authority proclaimed the 
introduction of an 8"hour day; it had its own organ, Izvestia^ which 
was printed in the biggest printing plants of St. Petersburg and ap- 
peared without the sanction of the tsarist censor. The Soviet began to in- 
terfere in the orders of the tsarist administration. While the post and 
telegraph employees were on strike government telegrams were sent off 
only with the Soviet’s sanction. The inhabitants of St. Petersburg came 
to the Soviet on every kind of business as if it were an official adminis- 
trative body. Nevertheless, the St. Petersburg Soviet failed to take the 
lead of the revolution. The reason for this was that, taking advantage 
of the absence from St, Petersburg of Lenin, who was living abroad 
in exile, the Mensheviks captured the leadership of the Soviet and 
did all in their power to prevent it from becoming an organ of revolu- 
tionary authority and, in particular, frustrated the preparations for 
armed insurrection. 

Following the example of St. Petersburg, Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies were formed m all the other big cities of Russia during the 
period of October to December 1905. The Moscow Soviet was led by 
Bolsheviks and, as a consequence, it became an organ for the prepara- 
tion of anned insurrection. In the Caucasus, in Latvia, and also in some 
parts of Central Russia (the Tver and Moscow Gubernia), representa- 
tives of the soldiers, e., peasants in military uniform, were members 
of the Soviets, Thus, Lenin’s idea of the revo utionary democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry began to take practi- 
cal shape. 
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Nicholas 11 promulgated a manifesto restoring the constitution in 
Finland. The Finnish bourgeoisie was satisfied with this and began, 
to make preparations for the elections to the new Diet. The Finnish 
Mensheviks supported the bourgeoisie m everything; they spread 
constitutional illusions among the masses and assured the workers 
and peasants that the armed struggle against tsarism was over. Describ- 
ing the opportunist stand taken by the Finnish Mensheviks during 
the revolution of 1905, Lenin said that ^^they are not genuine SooW- 
Democrats.” 

The Struggle for National Liberation in Poland. After Januarv 
9, strikes were continuously in progress in Poland. Numerous mass 
meetings were held in the towns and villages at which resolutions weie 
adopted demanding autonomy for Poland. The peasants refused to 
pay taxes or perform military service, and expelled the Russian 
government officials and schoolteachers. 

The Polish nobility and the Catholic clergy came out under the 
leadership of the nationalist parties which advocated the achievement 
of autonomy for Poland by means of a deal with the Russian 
bourgeoisie. 

In the autumn the national movement in Poland assumed wide 
dimensions. The population proclaimed a boycott of the tsarist schools, 
and the educational society known as Matitsa collected voluntary 
contributions from the people and opened Polish schools. After the 
October general strike the revolutionary struggle of the Polish people 
reached the verge of armed insurrection. This frightened the Polish 
bourgeoisie, who betrayed the movement by entering into an agreement 
with the Russian liberals. 

In the autumn of 1906 the tsarist autocracy proclaimed martial 
law in Poland, but the political strike proclaimed by the St. Peters- 
burg workers compelled the government to rescind it. This demonstrated 
to the Polish people that the Russian proletariat alone was their 
faithful ally. 

The National Movement In the Ukraine and In Byelorussia. 
The revolutionary struggle of the workers of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia in 1905 developed in complete unison with the struggle waged 
by the Russian proletariat. 

Taking advantage of the weakenmg of the autocracy as a result 
d { the revolutionary movement, the Ukrainians succeeded in publishing 
books and newspapers in the Ukrainian language. A section of the 
Ukrainian petty-bourgeois nationalists who had formed the Revo- 
lutionary Ukrainian Party (R.U.P.) demanded autonomy for the 
Ukraine and the transfer of power to an autonomous Ukrainian Sejm. 
En their program, which did not differ from that of the Constitutional 
Democrats, they demanded the transfer of the land to the peasants 
with payment of compensation to the landlords. In addition to the 
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peasaoits rose in revolt against the landlords and drove them from 
their estates. The landlords, assisted by the authorities, organized 
their armed sq[uads known as *^lack Hundreds.” In many parts of 
CrQorgia the inhabitants refused to recognize the tsarist courts and 
police. 

The attempts of the Georgian nationalists, including the Georgian 
Mensheviks, to capture the leadership of the movement failed. In 
1906 the workers and peasants of Georgia followed the load of the 
Bolsheviks. 

In Azerbaijan the movement for national liberation was led by 
the Baku Bolsheviks, who formed for this purpose a special organi- 
zation known as Gummet (energy). This organization conducted 
extensive activities among the more backward and downtrodden 
seotionoftheA;zerbaijanian workers in Baku, As a result of the educa- 
tional work conducted by the Bolsheviks, the more class-conscious of the 
Azerbaijanian workers, jointly with the Bussian workers, succeeded ^ 
in February 1906, in putting a stop to the Armenian- Azerbaijanian 
massacres. During the oil workers’ strike in August, the majority of 
the Azerbaijanian workers, for the first time, joined the strike, for 
they were beg in ni n g to understand that a united class movement was 
needed. The landlords and the rising local bourgeoisie tried to keep 
the Azeibaijanian workers and peasants away from the revolu- 
tionary struggle. Intense religious and nationalist agitation was 
conducted in the towns and villages by the Pan-Islamists, who 
advocated the amalgamation of all Moslems in an independent Moslem 
state which was to be governed by the bourgeois-feudal upper classes 
and the clergy. This Pan-Islamist agitation received support from 
Turkey. The Gummet constantly exposed the reactionary plans of the 
•exploiters of the Azerbaijanian people that were covered up by the 
lla^ of religion. 

In Armenia the bourgeois party known as the Dashnacktsutyun 
tried to capture the leadership of the movement for national liber- 
ation. In the endeavour to obtain the support of the Armenian bour- 
geoisie and the clergy in the struggle against the revolution in Trans- 
caucasia, the tsar’s government repealed the church property law, 
which limited the revenues of the Armenian Church. 

The National Movement among the Peoples of the Volga 
Region and Siberia. The revolution of 1905 roused all the nationali- 
ties of Russia to political life. In the Volga Region and in Bashkiria 
the bourgeois nationalists formed a Moslem League, the object of 
which was to unite all Moslems. This league also extended its activities 
to some extent to the Moslem bourgeoisie in Central Asia and in Trans- 
caucasia. A prominent part in this league was played by the mullahs, 
who fomented religious strife between the Moslem and Russian popu- 
lations. At the end of 1905 the Tatar bourgeoisie convened in Kazan 
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lay in Poland rescinded, and instead of trying the Kronstadt 
sailors by ccyrt martial, •which had po'wer to pass sentence of death, 
they -were tried by a military court and received comparatively light 
sentences: nine were sentenced to penal servitude, 123 to imprisonment 
and 83 wore even acquitted. * 

*^0 November general strike of the St. Petersburg workers 
saved the lives of the insurgent Kronstadt sailors and was of 
onoimous political importance, for it vividly demonstrated to the 
soldiers and sailors that the working class alone was their true 
ch^pion and leader of their struggle. The Mensheviks had opposed 
this second general strike. Instead of fraternization with the soldiers 
and revolutionary propaganda in the tsar’s army for the purpose of 
winning it to the side of the insurgent people they put forward the 
punter-revolutionary demand for the withdrawal of the garrison 
from St. Petersbutg. Had this been done the soldiers would have been 
isolated from the St. Petersburg proletariat and left under the un- 
divided influence of the army ofiflcers. 

The Naval Revolt in Sevastopol. The Bolsheviks continued 
■with their work of preparing for an armed insurrection in the Black 
Sea Pl^t after the suppression of the revolt on the battleship 
Potemkin. The iusurrection -was started on November 14 by the crev 
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Preparations for Armed Insurrection. In November 1905 Lenin, 
compelled till then to live the life of an exile abroad , relumed tf» 
Russia, took charge of the Party leadership of the revolutionary strugg]»‘ 
of the proletariat and set to work t© prepare for an armed insurrection - 
While engaged in the colossal task of reorganizing the Party to meet 
the altered conditions, he at the same time edited Novaya Zhizn^ tlio 
ftpst legal Bolshevik newspaper, and wrote articles for it on the 
fundamental problems of the revolution and the tactics and or- 
ganization of the Party. 

On Lenin’s instructions the Party organizations procured arms, 
formed workers’ fighting squads and organized their military training. 
The Bolsheviks also conducted extensive revolutionary propaganda 
among the armed forces. 

In December 1905, a Bolshevik Party Conference was held in Tam- 
merfors, in Pinland. Here Lenin and Stalin met for the first time. The 
conference discussed the question of armed insurrection .While the con- 
ference was in progress news was received of the outbreak of the insur- 
rection in Moscow. On Lenin’s proposal the conference broke up to 
allow the delegates to return to their regiective localities in orde/ 
to take the lead of the insurrection. 

By the beginning of December the position of the tsarist autoc- 
racy had improved. By this time the more reliable regular arm.\ 
units had been transferred from Manchuria to European Russia. Tl'h^ 
foreign bankers hastened to the aid of tsarism, for they feared they 
would lose the capital they had invested in Russia and that a victor v 
of the Russian revolution would kindle the flames of socialist revo- 
lution in Europe. They helped the tsar s government to meet the* 
more urgent payments of interest on loans and promised anothe: 
large loan for the suppre^ion of the revolution. 

The immense sweep of the revolution frightened the liberals who. 
therefore, began to support the autocracy in its struggle against 
the workers and peasants. The Mensheviks continued their treacherout' 
tactics and frustrated the insurrection where preparations were bein;: 
made for it, or where it had already commenced. 

On December 2, the St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Deputies 
adopted the so-called financial manifesto in which it called upon the 
inhabitants to demand their havings bank deposits and wages in gold. 
Next day the government airestcd the Soviet. The St. Petersburg 
proletariat was unable to answer this cballeuge of the autocracy bv 
an insurrection, for the treacherous policy" which had been pursued 
by the Menshevik and Trotskyite leadership of the Soviet had left 
them unprepared for such action 

The Armed Insurrection in Moscow. Uio Moscow Soviet. 
Avhicli was led by Bolsheviks, began actively to prepaie for an aimed 
insurrection from tlie very first day of it<i existence As a ro-ult of the 
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Barrioades in. Lesnaya Street, Moscow, December 1005 


who had been appointed by the Moscow Committee of the Party, and 
•dispersed a mass meeting that was being held in the Aquarium Park, 
by armed force. 

In the evening of December 9, troops surrounded Fiedler's School, 
where the fighting squads were assembled, and bombarded it with 
artillery. The demolition of the school infuriated the masses. In re- 
sponse to the appeal of the fightmg squads-, and in many cases on their 
own accord, the people of Moscow erected barricades, using telegraph 
poles, sleighs, packing cases, barrels, wooden planks and so forth. 
That night Moscow was covered with barricades. On December IS, 
after tb© arrival of the troops from St. Petersburg, the barricades were 
bombarded by artillery; machine guns were posted on the belfries of 
the Moscow churches and monasteries. Unable to hold out against 
artillery and machine guns, the fighting squads retreated, but fought 
back, heroically defending every inch of ground, and concentoted in the 
Presnya District of Moscow (now caUed Krasnaya [RedJ Presnya). 
The staff of the insurrection had its headquarters in a large textile 
mill known as the Trekhgornaya Mills, but the leading body of the 
insurrection — the Moscow Committee of the Party — had been arrested 
on the eve of the outbreak. Deprived of central leadership, the in- 
surrection deteriorated into isolated district fighting. The workers 
waged a guerilla fight against the troops; they hesitated to fight 
their way to the centre of the city, and confined themselves to the 
defensive. This was the main reason for the weakness of the Moscow 
insurrection. 

Nevertheless, Presnya held out against the tsar’s troops armed 
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and released their "Red General,” as the workers, already at that 
time, called him. 

In Novoro.ssiisk power was captured by the local Soviet of Workers ' 
Deputies, which was led by Bolsheviks. The Cit3- Governor and 
authorities tied. People’s courts were elected and were recognized by 
the whole population. The burden of taxation was placed entirelv 
upon the propertied classes. 

In Sochi, in the North Caucasus, the insurgent people captured 
the garrison and the tsarist administration; and in the rural districts 
of the Sochi Begion power passed into the hands of the people. Soviets 
were set up in all centres. The people of Sochi were helped bv 
“Bed Hundreds” sent from Guria. 

In Vladikavkaz, the Ossetinian cavalry unit rose in revolt in 
December 1905, and it was only with the aid of Cossacks that the 
revolt of this national-minority unit was suppressed. 

In Guria, the insurgent people in many districts seized power and 
the landlords’ land. Here the insurrection was led by the Caucasian 
Bolsheviks, headed by Comrade Stalin. 

In Tifiis, the Mensheviks, by arrangement with the tsar’s Viceroy, 
undertook to maintain “order” against the armed insurrection, and 
to enable them to carry out this police function the Viceroy provided 
them with 500 rifles and quantities of ammunition. 

In Siberia — in Krasnoyarsk and Chita — troops joined the in- 
surgent workers and, as a consequence, seats in the Soviets of these 
two cities were also occupied by Soldiers’ Deputies. In Krasno- 
yarsk, the soldiers, jointly with the workers, barricaded themselves 
in one of the railway worl^ops, and fighting a regular battle, bravely 
repulsed the attacks of the troops which were sent to suppress the 
insurrection. 

The insurrection on the Siberian Bailway was brutally suppressed 
by two punitive expeditions. One expedition, under the command 
of General Mdller-Zakomelsky, moved up from European Bussia, 
while the other, under the command of General Rennenkampf, moved 
to meet the former from Harbin. Shootings without trial or investi- 
gation marked the trail of these punitive expeditions. One of those 
who were shot, by direct order of MuUer-Zakomelsky, was the old 
Bolshevik and Lenin’s pupil I. V. Babushkin, who was caught while 
transporting arms. 

Buthless operations by .punitive expeditions were also conducted 
in Central Russia, in the Ukraine, iu Poland, Latvia, Estonia, Trans- 
caucasia and Siberia. “Make fewer arrests, shoot more,’*’ “Don’t 
argue, shoot,” such were the orders issued by those butchers, the tsar’s 
ministers, and by the tsar himself. Thousands were executed and tens 
of thousands were arrested and sentenced to penal servitude or exile. 
The peasants were subjected to wholesale flogging. 
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inces and in Transcaucasia. Here regular battles took place between the 
peasants and the tsar ’a forces. 

The Elections to the First State Ditina. While crushing the 
revolution by armed force, the autocracy also b^an, as Lenin put it, 
crush popular liberties by means of a monarchist 'constitu- 
tion.’” 

On December 11, 1905, during the armed insurrection, a law 
was promulgated governing the elections to the State Duma. Th s 
law was needed by the autocracy to deceive the people. It granted 
electoral rights mainly to the propertied classes— the landlords 
and the capitalists. As for the electoral rights received by the 
workers and peasants, they contained considerable restrictions. 
The suffiage was far fiom umversal. Agiicultural labourers, day 
labourers and many other categories of workers were not granted the vote 
at all, nor were women, the men in the armed forces, students or 
persons under the age of twenty- five. The suffrage was not equal. Por 
urban electors a high property qualification was fixed, wliich meant 
that they had to be in receipt of large incomes from the renting of 
houses or from commercial or industrial enterprises. The voters were 
divided up into four curiae or voters’ groups: landowning (landlords), 
urban (the bourgeoisie), peasants and workers. The rate of repre- 
sentation for the different curiae was not the same. The landowning 
group could elect one elector for every 2,000 voters, the urban group 
could elect one for every 7,000 voters, the peasants’ group one for 
every 30,000 voters and the workers’ group one for every 90,000 voters. 
The elections were not direct, but went through a series of inter- 
mediary stages. For the peasants there were actually four stages. 
Pirst, the peasants in each village elected electors to a volost 
meeting which elected two delegates to a county meeting. The county 
meeting elected electors to a gubernia election meeting, which at 
last elected the deputies to the Duma. Voting was^ in fact not 
secret, 

Witte calculated that with the aid of the peasants, who still re- 
tained some faith in the tsar, he would succeed in securing the election 
of a monarchist State Duma, and therefore, in the electoral law he draft- 
ed he allowed the peasant electors 40 per cent of the total number of 
seats. In February 1906, the government issued a supplementary regu- 
lation governing the elections to the State Duma, which still further 
restricted the electoral rights of the workers and urban democratic 
voters compared with the law of December 11. 

The elections to the State Duma took place in March and April 
1906, in an atmosphere of the most brutal police terrorism. The Bolshe- 
viks adhered to the decision which was adopted by the united Central 
Committee of the Party to boycott the elections. Nevertheless, they 
spoke at election meetings and exposed the deception perpetrated by 
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equal powers with the Duma. The Counoil was reformed and made to 
oonsist half of high government officials appointed by the tsar and 
half of elected representatives of the nobility, the Zemstvos, the 
imiversities and the clergy. Bills passed by the Duma had to 
be passed by the State Council before they could be sent to the tsar. 
He, in his turn, had the final say as to whether to accept or 
reject them. Thus, the legislative rights of the Duma promised 
in the Manifesto of October 17, were almost nullified. Witte, with 
whose name the Manifesto of October 17 was associated, could not be 
used to carry out this avowedly reactionary policy and he was there- 
fore dismissed. Goremykin, a representative of the reactionary bu- 
reaucracy, became President of the Council of Ministers. 

Nev^heless, although the rights of the electors and the scoj)6 of 
activity of the State Duma were severely restricted, the Duma did to 
some extent limit the powers of the tsarist autocracy. 

The composition of the Duma after the elections also proved to bt* 
unfavourable for the tsar’s government. Of the 524 Deputies 204 werr 
peasants, but these were not the sort of peasants Count Witte had 
counted on. The majority of the peasant Deputies formed what was called 
the Trudovik group, or Group of Toil, which, at first, the worker^' 
Deputies also joined. The Social-Democratic group in the Duma 
numbered 18 Deputies. The largest single group in the First State Duma 
was that of the Constitutional Democrats (Cadets) who numbered 170 
Deputies. In their hunt for peasant votes during the elections, the Cadets 
had described themselves as the ‘Tarty of Popular Freedom.” The* 
Rights (from the Black Hundreds to the Octobrists) had 44 
Deputies. 

As a result of the constitutional illusions spread among them by the 
Cadets, Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, the peasants be- 
lieved that they would be able to get land by peaceful means through the 
Duma and had therefore elected their Deputies with keen expectations. 
The Cadets proposed that only a part of the landlords' land be trans- 
ferred to the peasants, and then only at a “fair assessment. ”The peasants 
lai3W from their own experience that the “fair assessment” of the land- 
lords was two or three times higher than the market price of the land, 
and as the attitude of the government and of the Cadets, as the leading 
jiarty in the Duma, towards their urgent demands for land became clear, 
their constitutional illusions were dispelled. The awakening of the class- 
eonsciousness of the peasant Deputies was quickened by the unceasing 
liropaganda of the Bolsheviks who, by their policy, enabled the work- 
ers ’ Deputies in the Duma to take a correct proletarian class stand on a 
number of questions. 

Lenin and Stalin denounced the Cadets as enemies of the working 
peasantry and called upon the peasants to act in unison with the work- 
ITS, to form and strengthen a proletarian and peasant alliance, for, they 
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fi revolutionaries, Stolypin, in August 1906, uistituted 

Beld courts-m^iaU which up to April 1907, sentenced over a thousand 
^^tice til® gallows became a common 

In ^ endeavour to split the ranis of the peasantry who had been 
mitedm them juggle for land during the revolution, Stolypin, on 
November 9, 1906, m the praiod between the First and the Second Du- 
mM, issued a decree granting the peasants the right to leave the peas- 
ant communities and to acquire definite ownership of their fdM- 
ments. 


Owj^ to the intensification of the peasants’ struggle for land 
the tear s government again entered into negotiations with the govern- 

mnts of Germany and Austria for their intervention in Bussian 
attairs. 

On July 7 (20) , 1906, on the very eve of the dispersion of the First 
State Dui^, the Bol^evik newspaper Echo published an article by 
Lenin entitled “The Plots of the Beaotion and the Threats of the Po- 
grom-mongers” in which ho exposed the machinations of the tsar and 
of his German and Austrian friends. After quoting the rapture the govern- 
ment newspaper Eoseiya had expressed over the forthcoming interven- 
tion, Lenin went on to say: “These measures consist in preparing the 
armed forces of Germany and Austria for the invasion of Russia if the 
cause of freedom is victorious or on the point of victory. The Berlin 
government is ahe^y in communication with the Austrian govern- 
ment on this question. Both governments have admitted that ‘under 
certain ciroumstan^ active intervention in the internal affairs of 
Russia with the object of suppressing or restricting this [i.e., revolu- 
tionary] movement may become desirable and usefol. . . .’ 

“Hius, there can be no doubt about the plot that is being hatched 
by mtemational counter-revolution. The Russian government is call- 
ing in the aid of foreign troops against the Russian people. Negotiations 
for this have been and ate bemg conducted, and have already resulted 
in a fe-irly definite agreement” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 
IX, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 411). 

This article helped still fruiher to expose the counter-revolutionary 
designs of tsarism. 

The Second State Duma, The experience of the First Duma showed 
that the Duma could be used as a platform from which to expose the 
crimes of tsarism and the treachery of the liberals, and also to fight for 
the leadership of the peasants. Consequently, on Lenin’s proposal, the 
Bolsheviks decided to take pact in the elections to the Second State Du- 
ma. The result of the part cipation of the Left-wing parties in the elections 
was that the Second Duma was more radical than the First. The Cadets 
won only about half the seats they had held rathe First Duma (9S 
as against 179) . The Trudovik group, together with the Socialist-Revo- 
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allianco was spontaneous, not formulated, and often unconscious” 
Collected Works, VoL XIV, Moscow, 1037, Russ, ed., 
p. 16) liie peasants did not yet sufficiently understand that the tsar 
and the landlords constituted a single gang of the bitterest enemies 
of the people, and that in order to overthrow the landlords it was 
necessary to overthrow the tsar too. Nor did they yet realize that the 
only faithful ally and leader they had was the working class. As a 
consequence, a large section of the peasantry failed to support the 
amed struggle of the workers against tsarism. Even those peasants 
who fought against the landlords and tsarism lacked sufficient political 
consciousness and organization. 

The army, which consisted mainly of peasants and reflected the 
inadequate class consciousness of the peasantry, had not yet gone 
over to the aide of the insurgents, and the bulk of it helped tsarism to 
crush the revolution. 


^ Nor were the workers sufficiently united in their activities. The 
strike wave reached itg peak in 1905, but the intensity of the strike 
movement varied according to districts. While in industrial regions 
like St. Petersburg, Riga and other places, every worker went 

on strike no less than four or five times in 1905, in the districts of the 
Moscow Gubernia every worker went on strike only once in the year> 
and in a number of industrially less-developed gubernias, some work- 
ers had not struck at all. In 1906, the number of strikers dropped in 
the more-industrialized gubernias, whereas in the least-industrialized 
gubernias, the backwoods, as Lenin called them, the number of striker^ 
rose. But by that time the vanguard of the working class had already 
been weakened. 

^ In the period of 1906 to 1907, the working class still lacked the 
unity necessary for the victory of the revolution. At first the Party 
was split into two factions; later it united, but only formally. The 
Bolsheviks pursued a consistent revolutionary policy, but the Men- 
sheviks still exercised influence among a certain section of the workers 
and retarded the development of the revolution. 

Thus, in the first Russian revolution its three main forces: workers, 
peasants and soldiers, had not yet merged in one common torrent. 

^e tsar’s government received the assistance of the foreign impe- 
rialists, who were apprehensive about the fate of their investments in 
Russia and feared that the revolution would spread to Western Europe. 

In the spring of 1906, the French bankers granted the tsar loans 
amounting to a billion francs. Wilhelm II mustered a whole army 
to invade Russia in support of the tsarist autocracy. An important 
factor that helped tsarism was the conclusion of peace with Japan, 
which strengthened the position of the tsar’s government. Moreover, 
to suppress the revolution the tsar could use the military forces that 
were released from I^Ianchuria. 


6—1414 
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The unsuccessful war agamst Japan, the falling off in government 
contracts and railway construction, and a series of crop failures which 
caused the already restricted home market to shrink still further, had 
all served to prolong the industrial crisis of the early 1900’s. The new 
worH economic crisis ag^avated the industrial depression in Russia. 

uie C0T1TS6 of the crisis may be illustrated by the output of pig 
iron in that period. Taking the output of pig iron in 1900 at 100, the 
mdox number of the output in 1903 was 84. As a consequence of the 
incre^d demand created by the war against Japan the index number 
rose in 1904 to 102. but in 1906-1906 it dropped again, to 93, and in the 
period of depression from 1907 to 1909 it did not rise above 97. Only 
in 1910, af^ a ten years' state of crisis, did the output exceed that 
of the beginning of the century. 

All the basic industries, including the oil industry, were in a state 
of stagnation* The coal industry of the !Donetz Hasin alone was some- 
what less affected by the crisis and the depression. The textile industry, 
the output of which had risen somewhat by 1907, remained stagnant 
during the period of the depression. ” 

After the revolution of 1905, important changes took place in 
industry. The concentration of industry increased. Capitalist com- 
bines— ^ts and syndicate^grew rapidly* During the period of the 
industrial depression the big banks became more powerful and took 
a direct part in the reorganization of industry, strengthening and enlarg- 
ing some plants, closing down others, and combining and reorganizing 
still others. For the purpose of tinancing Russian industry the French ' 
bankers promoted the formation of a banking syndicate hmown as the 
Russo-French Finance Company. Capitalism in Russia became in- 
creasingly monopolistic, imperialist capitalism. 

In many cases the factory owners closed down their plants for 
a time in order to install new machinery, to reorganize the management 
and to combine with other plants. The unemployment that was created 
by the crisis assumed a spasmodic character, and this gave rise to 
a feeling of insecurity among the workers. j\lale workers were dismissed 
wholesale and replaced by cheap female and child labour The material 
conditions of the workers sharply deteriorated. The employers tried, to 
force the workers hack to tho conditions of labour that had existed before 
the revolution of 1905. The working day was lengthened to ten and 
even to twelve hours. Piece rates for all categories of work were re- 
duced, and fines again became the rule. The cost of living steodily rose* 
The large federations of employers that sprang up in 1906 and 
1907 in St, Petersburg and Moscow formed a xmited front with 
tsarism against the workers. The employers’ organizations discharged 
the more class-conscious and militant workers. These workers were 
blacklisted and could not find employment anywhere. The factory 
owners often practised wholesale dismissals of workers. 

C* 
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the terror not only of Europe, but now also of Asia, the gang which 
has developed tyranny, robbery and embezzlement of state funds by 
government ofdoials, systematic violence against the ^common people,’ 
torment and torture of political opponents, etc., to absolutely excep- 
tional dimensions” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL XV, Moscow, 
1937, Russ, ed., p. 247). 

The Third State Duma. The cou^p d^tat of the 3rd of June 
marked the opening of the offensive which tsarism launched against 
the gains won by the revolutionary masses; but it could not 
return entirely to the conditions that prevailed before the revolution. 
Although the revolution of 1906 sustained defeat, the revolutionary 
struggle which the working people had waged made it impossible for 
tsarism to rule by means of the old methods. After di^ersing two 
Dumas, Nicholas II was obliged to convene the Third Duma. Another 
reason which dictated the necessity of maintaming the semblance of 
a representative institution in Russia was the growth of capitalism, 
the growing strength of the Russian bourgeoisie, and the unstable inter- 
national position of tsarism, which was compelled to manoeuvre and 
give Europe the impression that Russia was a constitutional country. 
Above all, however, tsarism aimed at making the Third Duma a new 
class bulwark for itself by forming a bloc with the counter-revolu- 
tionary Russian bourgeoisie. 

In the endeavour to “retain power and revenues” for the rul- 
ing class of feudal landlords, tsarism — following the 1905 revolu- 
tion — took the second step (the first was taken in 1861) towards 
establishing a bourgeois monarchy, by consolidating the bloc with 
the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. The political expression and 
embodiment of the 3rd of June bloc between the landlords and the 
bourgeoisie was the Third State Duma, convened on the basis of 
the new electoral law of June 3, 1907. 

In conformity with this law, the landlords were allowed to elect 
one elector &om every 230 voters, the bourgeoisie one from every thou- 
sand, the peasants one from every 60,000, and the workers only one 
from every 126,000. This law increased the number of landlord elec- 
tors almost fivefold, that of bourgeois electors sevenfold, compared 
with that provided for by the law of December 11, 1905, while the 
number of the worker and peasant electors was more than halved. 
The franchise for the non-Russian nationalities in Russia was 
still further restricted. The peoples of Central Asia were totally 
deprived of representation in the Duma. Poland was entitled to send 
only 12 Deputies instead of 35, and of these, two — ^the lepresent- 
atives of Waisaw and the Kholm Region — had to be Russians. 
European Russia was granted 403 seats in the Duma, but the “border 
regions” were given only 39. 

Thus, the new electoral law ensured that the Third State Duma 
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level of agriculture iu ^Russia in the begumiiig of the twentieth century 
was as low as ever it was before. As far as yield is concerned, Russia 
stood almost at the bottom of the list of all the countries of the world 
In the period from 1909 to 1913 the average yield of grain in Russi^ 
was 45 poods per desyatin compared with 90 in France, 162 in Germany 
and 192 in Denmark. In respect to the mechanization of agriculture, 
Russia was equally far behind the advanced countries. The greater part 
of the peasants’ lands were ploughed with wooden ploughs, and grain 
was sown and threshed by hand. In 1910, there were employed in 
agricultme throughout the empire 3,000,000 primitive wooden 
ploughs, 7,000,000 wooden-handled ploughs, 6,000,000 wooden harrows 
and only 27,000 steam threshers. Tractors and electric ploughs were 
not even thought of. 

After the revolution of 1906, the utter destruction of the old mediae- 
val system of landownei ship in Russia became particularly urgent. StiU 

more acute than in 1861 became the struggle for one or the other of 
the two possible paths of development of capitalism in agriculture — 
the :^ssian or the American. In 1907, Lenin wrote that there were two 
possibilities: “Either the Prussian type of evolution: the feudal landlord 
will become a Junker. The power of the landlords in the state will be 
consolidated for decades. Monarchy. *A military despotism clothed 
in parliamentary forms’ instead of democracy. The utmost inequality 
among the rural and among the rest of the population. Or the American 
type of evolution. Abolition of the landlord system. The peasant 
becomes a free farmer. Sovereignty of the people. A bourgeois-democrat- 
ic system. The utmost equality among the rural population as the 
starting point and condition for free capitalism” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. XI, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed,, p. 188). 

The peasant revolts in the period of the revolution showed that 
the peasantry refused to tolerate thebr present conditions any longer, 
wanted to sweep away the old system of landownership by revolu- 
tionary means, and were in fact taking the American path of develop- 
ment of capitalism in agriculture. 

The tsarist government, the landlords and the counter-revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie wanted to bring about this change in a way that 
would serve the interests of the landlords, they wanted the Prussian 
way . The government therefore decided to split the peasantry, even at 
the cost of ruining the countryside, and to encourage the rise of a pros- 
perous class of small landowners — “new landlords” who would fight 
for the protection of private property in land and for the preservation 
of the tsarist autocracy. 

The government, therefore, abandoned its former policy of preserv- 
ing the village communities and the mediaeval forms of land tenure 
connected with it, such as tying the peasants to the village community, 
collective responsibility of the community for the payment of taxes. 
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the ruined and impoverished peasants who, having no mc-an^ to 
escape from want, said* “There’s nowhere to go, so let’s take up 
a 'khutor farm.” But having no means with which to make such 
farms work, they would sell their allotments to the kulaks. In 
this way the kulak farms within and without the villages grew 
into real estates where wage labour was employed on a large scale. 
The process of differentiation of the peasantry into classes was acceler- 
ated. A section of the peasants who had been deprived of their land 
went to seek a livelihood in the towns and became proletarians. 

During the ten years the Stolypin law was in operation over 2,000,000 
householders, with an area of land amounting to 18,000,000 hectares, 
left the village communities and took over the land their private 
property. Of this number, 54,7 per cent set up “khutor” and “otrub” 
farms, but three-fifths ofthese subsequently sold their allotments. 

The buying and selling of land was transacted through the Peasant 
Bank. Prom 1906 to 1910 the peasants acquired through this bank a 
total of 6,000,000 hectares of laud. The hank concerned itself exclu- 
sively with the setting up of “khutor” and “otrub” farms, aiiddiu*hig 
the ten years it was in operation, from 1906 to 1916, it helped to form 
200,000 of these. The Peasant Bank operated in the interests of the 
nobility and the kulaks. It purchased allotment land at a ridiculously 
low price compared with that of landlord land. Where landlord laml 
was assessed at 121 rubles per hectare, allotment land was assessed at 
79 rubles, but the bank sold the latter at 140 to 160 rubles per hectare. 
When it sold land to be paid for in instalments it demanded high 
interest on the mortgage. Frequently peasants W’ho had become ‘^khu- 
tor ’’-farmers fell into arrears in the payment of interest and principal on 
loans received from the bank. In such cases their property was sold undi-r 
the ha mm er and they were compelled to seek a livelihood in the towrs . 

Stolypin also extensively applied the policy of resettlement. His 
aim was to form a class of “sturd^sr” and “prosperous” peasant owners 
in the Central regions of Russia and to shift the discontented poor and 
middle peasants further out — ^to Siberia and other border regions. 
From 1906 to 1910, 2,600,000 peasants were resettled in Siberia, the 
Far East, Central Asia and other outlying regions. 

In the pursuit of political aims the Stolypin government roili* 
roughshod over the interests of the settlers and the rights of the nativi* 
inhabitants. « 

The task of carrying out the resettlement policy was entrusted tn 
resettlement commissions. Prefects and Provincial Governors. Tlie 
commissions packed off whole contingents of poor and middle peasant.- 
in cattle trucks which bore the inscription: “Forty persons, eight 
horses.” The settlers with their wives and children, healthy and sick, 
travelled for months to their new places of settlement, living in these 
cattle trucks, in which they cooked their food and did their washing; 
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In 1910, an outbreak of cbolera in the south of Russia carried away 
100,000 persons. Plague broke out in the steppes of Astrakhan. 
Ruination, poverty and starvation roused the anger ofthe peasants and 
imbued them with the spirit of revolution. 

Another crop failure in 1911, and the famine which affected 

30.000. 000 peasants showed that the Stolypin reform had not abol- 
ished the fundamental causes of the backwardness of agriculture. 
Typhus and other epidemic diseases ravaged the famine-affected 
areas. 

Stolypin ’s reform did not abolish mediaeval landownership. The 
royal family, the landlords and the monasteries still retained over 

150.000. 000 hectares of the best and most fertile land in the country. 
The landlords continued to keep the peasants in bondage, compelling 
them to cultivate their, the landlords’, land with their wretched horses 
and primitive implements. “This is not capitalism,” wrote Lenin, 
describing the state of landlord and peasant farming that resulted from 
Stolypin ’s reform. “This is not the European method of farming. . . . 
This is the old Chinese way. This is the Turkish way. This is the feudal 
way^ (V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IV, Moscow, 1934, p. 239). 

The reform did not even abolish the open-field system and other 
survivals of serfdom which reduced the productivity of the peasants’ 
labour. The peasants, with bitter irony, described Stolypin ’s policy 
of land settlement as “land unaettlement.” 

Stolypin ’s reform merely postponed the doom of serfdom; it did 
not eliminate the profound contradictions that constituted the basis 
of the Russian bourgeois-democratic revolution. It still further accel- 
erated the process of differentiation among the peasantry and 
intensified the class struggle in the rural districts. The agrarian ques- 
tion, the fundamental question of the Russian revolution, could be set- 
tled only by abolishing the landlord latifundia and by transferring the 

70.000. 000 hectares of landlord land to the peasants without compen- 
sation. But only another revolution could do this. 

14. THE DECLINE OFTHE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT AND 

IDEOLOGICAL CONFUSION IN THE PERIOD OF REACTION 

The Working-Class Movement in the Period of Reaction. In the 
winter of 1907 , the Stolypin government issued an order for the arrest 
■of Lenin. The tsarist sleuths hunted high and low for the leader of 
the revolution. On the proposal of the Party, Lenin, who was living 
in Finland at the time, went abroad. To board the ship unobserved by 
the police he, one night, crossed the ice in the Gulf of Finland on foot 
to a near-by island, accompanied by two Finnish peasants. The Decem- 
ber ice was frail and Lenin was almost drovTied in an icehole, out of 
which he managed to extricate himself with difficulty. He got safe 
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Opinion, he went on to say, “general weariness and apathy, want and 
despair among the workers, a downtrodden and intimidated peasantry 
and with the police-landlord-cnpitalist hounds running riot— such 
Me the characteristic features of Stolypin’s ‘pacification.’” (“On the 
Occasion of the Tenth Anniyersary of Pravda,” Stalin’s article pub- 
lished m Pravda No. 98 of May 5, 1922.) ^ 

The defeat of the revolution caused disintegration and degeneration 
among the mtelleotuals. Some of the bourgeois fellow-travellers of 
the revolution deserted to the camp of its open enemies. Others found 
jobs for thmselves in the legal working-class organizations, condemned 
all revolutionary activity, and called upon the workers to adjust them- 
selv^ to reaction and reconcile themselves to tsarism. This section 
of the mtelleotuals believed that Stolypin’s reforms had already con- 
verted "™sia into a bourgeois state and had made revolution super- 
nuous. More hostile to the revolution than any other section of the 
intellectuals was the bourgeois (Cadet) intelligentsia who united around 
the symposium entitled Vekhi (Landmarks) which was published 
in 1909. The contributors to this symposium were x)rumment repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeois intelligentsia, former legal Marxists and 
Constitutional-Democrats. They proclaimed war on Mirxism, le- 
nounced the struggle for democracy and called for conciliation with 
tsarism. Vekhi advocated the doctrines of the Orthodox Eussian 
Church, mysticism and obedience to God and the powers that be, 
and championed the Great-Power and imperialist foreign policy which 
the Oadet bourgeoisie began to advocate after 1905. 

Ideological confusion and collapse were part'cularly rife among 
the petty-bourgeois parties (Mendieviks, Sooialist-Eevolutionaries 
and others) in which numerous factions, groups and coteries were 
formed. 


The Mensheviks were of the opinion that the revolution was over 
and that Stolypin had put Eussia onto the path of bourgeois develop- 
ment. They tried to adjust themselves to the Stolypin regime and 
urged that the old militant Social-Democratic Party, which t.an.riain 
had driven underground, should be liquidated. For this reason the 
Moushcvilcs were cRllcd Licjuidsrtors. lienin called the Liquidators the 
Stolypin Labour Party” because they had become the servants 
and coadjutors of the 3rd of June monarchy. 

The Socialist-Revolutionary Party split in two. The Right Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries had as early as 1906 formed a semi-Cadet Work- 
ing People s Socialist Party and were referred to briefly as Popular 
Socialists, The Popular Socialists advocated the payment of compen- 
sation for landlords land alienated for the benefit of the peasantry and 
entered into a bloc with the Cadets. The “Left” wmg of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party formed a semi-anarchist group known as the Maxi- 
malist Socialist-Revolutionaries. They proposed economic and political 
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avowed Liyiidates because he deceived the workers by asserting that 
factions,” wh^eas actually he supported the Menshe- 
vik Liquidators. It was in that period that Lenin called Trotsky “Ju- 
das Trotsky. In 1912 Trotsky organized the so-called “August bloc.” 
which consisted of all the anti-Party elements which were united in 
their struggle against Bolshevism. 

Trotsky was supported in his opposition to Lenin bv Kamenev. 
Zmoviev and Rykov. Concealing their alliance with Trotsky, thev 
sueceeded in getting the Bolshevik newspaper Proletary closed" down 
and m securing support for Trotsky’s newspaper. Kamenev joined 
the editorial board of Trotsky’s newspaper and tried to turn it into 
the organ of the Central Committee of the Party. 

Despondency and lack of faith infected a section of the intellectuals 
who regarded themselves as Marxists but who had never taken a firm 
Marxian stand. They launched a “criticism” of the theoretical prin- 
ciples of Marxism, Some of the intellectuals who had deserted Marx- 
ism even began to urge the necessity of creating a new religion (the 
so-called “God-seekers” and “God-builders”). 

In his famous book Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, which ap- 
peared in 1909, Lenin trounced these degenerates in the sphere of 
Marxist theory and fully substantiated the basic theoretical principles 
of the Marxist party. 

The Bolsheviks Form an Independent Marxist Party. The fight 
agaiMt the Liquidators, Otzovists and Trotskyites conftonted the Bol- 
sheviks with the task of uniting all the Bolsheviks and forming them into 
an independent l^xist party. This was necessary in order to be able to 
prepare the working class for a new upward swing of the revolution. 

Por the purpose of forming the indejiendent Bolshevik Party the 
Sixth All-Russian Party Conference was held in Prague, in January 
lfil2. This conference was equal in importance to a Party congress. 
The Prague Conference elected a Bolshevik Central Committee of the 
Party, headed by Lenin. J. V- Stalin and Y, M. Sverdlov, who were in 
exile in Siberia at the time, were elected to the Central Committee 
in their absence. 

The Bolshevik Party did not adopt a new name after defeating the 
Mensheviks both ideologically and organizationally, and after expelling 
them and the Otzovists from the Party; it retained the old nnmft of 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party but added the word “Bolshe- 
viks” in brackets. This name it retained up to 1918. 

In its decisions the Prague Conference pointed to the inevitability 
of another revolutionary upsurge and urged the necessity of intensifying 
activities among the masses. For th t puipose of dueoting the Pai- 
ty’s revolutionary activities in Russia, a centre for practical work 
was set up known as the Russian Bureau of the Central Committee . 
This Bureau was headed by Comrade Stalin. On Lenin’s instnic- 
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A no less ardent and outstanding yoimg revolutionary of tliat time 
was the pupilof Lenin and Stalin — Grigori Konstantinovioh Oijonik idze, 
whose Party pseudonym was Sergo. The son of a Georgian peasant^ 
he commenced revolutionary activity at the age of seventeen. In 1903 
he joined the Bolshevik Party. During the first Russian revolution he 
took part in preparing the armed insuireotion but was arrested 
in December 1905 while unloading a consignment of arms which 
had been received. He succeeded in escaping abroad but subsequently re- 
turned to Baku. In 1909, he made his way into Persia and took part in 
the Persian revolution. After repeated a rests Sergo Orjordkidae went 
to Len n in Paris, where he attended a Party school organized by 
Lenin, At the Prague Conference he was elected a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Bolshevik Party and he returned to Russia to 
conduct underground Bolshevik activity. He was arrested shortly 
after this, however, and sentenced to three yeai*a* confinement in the 
Schlusselburg Portress. 

In this period too, Yyatcheslav Mikhailovich Molotov became a 
professional revolutionary. He joined the Bolshevik Party in 1906 
while still a high-school student, and at the age of sixteen 
already conducted Marxist propaganda among the student youth. 
This activity he continued during the period of reaction. At the 
age of nineteen, not having yet graduated from high school, he 
was deported to Vologda Gubernia, but he continued his revolu- 
tionary activities even while in exile and combated the views of the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. Like the other Bolsheviks, 
V. M. Molotov spent his time in exile improving his knowledge of rev- 
olutionary theory and in studying the classical works of Marxism. 
In Vologda he established contact with and conducted revolutionary 
propaganda among the railway workers. When his period of exile ex- 
pired he returned to St. Petersburg to conduct underground Bolshevik 
activity and took an active part in all the important measures imder- 
taken by the St. Petersburg Bol hevik organization. 

During the period of reaction the workingmen Bolsheviks Mikhail 
Ivanovich Kalinin and Kliment Efremovich Voroshilov worked as 
professional underground revolutionaries. 

M, I. Kalinin, a metal turner by trade, had led the arduous life 
of a professional revolutionary since the 1890*8 and had known the in- 
side of many prisons in tsarist Russia. He had been a member of the 
St. Petersburg League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Work- 
ing Glass and one of the active agents of Iskra, In 1910, after com- 
pleting a prison sentence, he went to work at an ordnance works in St. 
Petersburg, and in 1911, he became the leader of the Bolshevik organi- 
zation in the Vyborg District of that city. At the Prague Conference 
he was elected as an alternate member of the Bolshevik Central 
Committee of the Party. 

7— 14:14 
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In 1906, Great Britain and France granted the tsarist autocracv 
loans amounting to 2,500,000,000 francs and thereby saved it from 
^ancial ban^uptcy. These countries also helped the autocracy 
finally to settle its relations with Japan, which, on the pret xt 
of impl menting certain clauses of the Portoiouth Treaty, continued 
to present Russia with unacceptable demands and threatened to resume 
the wa^ After the recent losses, however, and after the demobilization 
of the Russian army in the Far East, tsarist Russia was totally inca- 
pable of waging another war with Japan. The British and French gov- 
emments took advantage of Japan’s need of a foreign loan to compel 
her to make ooncessionsto Russia and to conclude, in the summer of 1907 
an agreement guaranteeing the security of Russia’s Far Eastern fron- 
ts. The tsarist government, in its turn, pledged itself to support 
France in her struggle against Germany over Morocco, and agreed to 
a demarcation of spheres of influence between Great Britain and 
Russia in the Middle East (Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet). Thus, 
simultaneously with the signing of the Russo-Japanese agreement* 
a political agreement between Russia and Great Britain was signed. 
By the treaty of 1907, Northern Persia, the moat densely populated 
part of the country, was recognized as Russia’s sphere of influence, 
and^ Southern Persia, the strategical cover of the approaches to 
India, with its naval ports and rich oil deposits, was proclaimed 
Great Britain’s sphere of influence. Central Persia was proclaimed a 
neutral zone. 

The Anglo-Russian agreement suppl mented the Franco-Russian 
Treaty of 1893 and the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 and thus con- 
summated the formation of the Triple Entente between Great Britain, 
France and Russia. Herein lay its immense political importance. This 
Triple Entente was directed against the Triple Alliance that was bead- 
ed by Germany. 

The Bosnia Crisis. The definite fonnation of these two coalitions 
brought the prospect of a European war very much nearer. 

l^om the very outset Russian tsarism occupied a subordinate posi- 
tion in the Entente. Russia’s national interests called for the strengthen- 
ing of her influence m the Balkans and in the Near East to counter- 
balance the growing Austro-Oenn'in menace. But Russia was hindered 
by the international treaties which prohibited Russian warships from 
passing through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Russia failed to 
receive the diplomatic support of her allies, who preferred to leave 
the q^uestion unsettled in order to keep Russia dependent upon 
them. 

In May and June 1908, a meeting between the King of England 
and the Tsar of Russia took plaoe in Revel at which the two monarehs 
agreed to make joint preparations for war against Germany, They also 
agreed on the joint introduction of reforms in Macedonia, which, in 

7* 
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In the ^er of 1908. Colonel Lyakhov, who was in command of 
“■cf bombarded the Mejiis with artillery Ld 

establiAed a reip of \^te terror in Teheran. The tsarist government 
compelled the Shah to dissolve the Mejiis; many members of the Mei- 
hs were ezecuted and others were flung into prison. But the Persian 
revolution continued m ^ite of this, and in 1909, the Shah was obliged 
to JO Russia, leaving a boy successor. Great Britain and 'Rub- 
blockade of revolutionary Persia. In December 
1911, the Persian reactionaries, supported by Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, carried oirt a counter-revolutionary coup. The Persian revolution 
was cru^ed. By agreement with Great Britain, Russia retained her 
troops 01 occupation in Northern Persia. 

In 1908, a military coup, led by the party known as the Young Turks, 
was bro^ht about in Turkey with the object of saving the integritv 
of the Turkish empire. This coup resulted in the introduction of a 
institutional form of government. The first blow at the Young 
^k revolution was struck by Austria-Hungary, which a rTio-red 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The tsarist government too helped 
to strangle the Young Turk revolution by the Balkan policy it 
pursued. In 1909 it consented to Italy’s annexation of Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica, Turkey’s provinces in Africa. It also supported the 
claims of Prance and Great Britain to Arab territory. Under the 
leadership of Russia, a league of Balkan countries was formed to attack 
Turkey. All this served to weaken the Young Turk revolution and to 
turn the Young Turks towards rapprochement with German imperialism . 

The biggest revolution in the Orient was the Chinese revolution 
of 1911, which was directed against the feudal rulers of China and 
against the foreign imperialists. 

Russian tsarism also acted as the suppressor of the Chinese rev- 
olution by entering the bloc of six Powers (Great Britain, Prance, 
Russia, Germany, Japan and the United States), which subjected rev- 
olutionary China to a financial boycott and helped the counter-revolu- 
tionary President Yuan Shih-kai to suppress the revolution. 

Tsarism, the Reserve of Western Imperialism. Although Russian 
tsarism purged its own imperialist aims in the world war that was 
in preparation, the suhordmate and dependent place it occupied in 
the Triple Entente converted it into the military reserve of Western 
imperialism. 

The operations of the tsar 's army in the impending war were deter- 
mined by the military interests of Great Britain and France. At a con- 
ference of Chiefs of Greiieral Staffs held in 1911, the representative of 
France said: “The object which the Russian forces must pursue is to 
compel Germany to maintain the largest possible forces on the Easten; 
Front.” The Russian Army was to launch an offensive against German \* 
simultaneously with the Anglo-French offensive. 
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mote: JThe experience of the 1906 revolution showed that even in these 
two nations the ruling classes, the landlords and the bourgeoisie, are re, 
nouncing the revolutionary struggle for freedom and are seeking rap- 
prochement with the ruling classes in Russia and with the tsarist mon- 
wchv OM< of fmr of the revolutionary proletariat of Finland and Po- 

Vol. XVI, Moscow, 1937, Russ. 

ed., p. 608). 


The Third State Duma also discussed a bill providing for the ex- 
tension to the Caucasus of the regulation of 1881, by which all peasants 
working under temporary obligation were released from serf labour 
with payment of coihpensation to the landlords. 

Thus, serfdom in the Caucasus was abolished only in 1912; sur- 
vivals of it continued right up to the revolution of 1917. 

In the period of reaction the tsarist autocracy dropped its former 
policy of protecting the Moslem clergy who cultivated ignorance and 
fanaticism in their schools. The Rights in tlie Third State Duma demand- 
ed that all Moslem schools be closed in order to “Russify all the non- 
Russians, and to bring all the unorthodox into the Orthodox fold/" 
The tsarist officials and the Orthodox Church intensified tlieir perse- 
cution of Moslems, and Moslem schools and charitable institutions 
were banned. 


The Black Hundreds in the Duma also succeeded in depriving the 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Jews of the right to have soliools con- 
ducted in their own languages. In the Ukraine all the “Prosvity"* were 
closed, and concerts and theatrical performances in the Ukrainian lan- 
guage were prohibited. High-sohool teachers and colh^go professors 
suspected of having a “Ukrainian trend of thought” were dismissed, 
M^trels were even prohibited from singing Ukrainian folk songs at 
fails, Excep ioiutlly fieice, however, was the Siolypin goveiiim-iit^s 
persecution of the Jews. It deliberately fomented anti-Semitism 
among the backward sections of the population. Six million Jews were 
herdsd in the “Pale,” or ghettos, and yet the Black Hundreds in the 
Third Duma let loose a campaign about “the impermissibility 
of giving equal rights to the Jews’" and demanded still further restric- 
tions for the Jewish population in Russia. The pogrom -mongers 
among the higher tsarist officials staged the anti- Jewish trial known 
as the Beilis case. This case was framed up in the following way. In 
1911, a gang of thieves in Kiev killed a Russian boy. The tsarist 
officials pounced upon this murder as a pretext for increasing the 
persecution of the Jews. The Public Prosecutor, supported by official 
experts who had been bribed tor the purpose, charged a Jew named 
Beihs wit I the murder, alleging that he had committed the crime for 
“religious ends.” This Inal, which took place in 1913, roused a storm 
of protest among the entire progressive population of Russia and in all 
other countries. The jury acquitted Beilis. 
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oi the largest metallurgical plants in the country, cont^lleyd 
two-thirds of the sales of the entire metallurgical industiy, The'^ 
ftodugol, the abbreviated name of the Russian Company for Tiding 
in the Mineral Fuel of the Donetz Basin, which was formed in 1906, 
gained control of about 60 per cent of the coal output of the Donetz 
Basin. The Prodarud Syndicate, which was formed in 1908, controlled 
four-fifths of the ore output of the south of Russia. The growth of syn- 
dicates in light industry was slower and feebler. In 1908 the syn- 
dicate known as the Cotton Manufacturers* Company (in Moscow) con- 
trolled 47 cotton mills. The organization of syndicates was accompa- 
nied by a rise in the prices of the goods manufactured by the indus- 
tries they controlled. 

The banks increasingly became the owners of the manufacturing 
enterprises. The small and medium banks merged and formed powerful 
banking combines. In 1908, for example, the St. Petersburg- Azov, the 
Orel, and the South Russian Banks combined to form the United 
Bank. In 1910, the Northern Bank merged with the Busso-Chiaese 
and Russo-Asiatic Banks. More than half the total bank capital in 
Russia was controlled by seven big banks. 

The concentration of industry and the hanks was accompanied 
by the rapid fusion of bank capital with industrial capital. The banks 
financed joint-stock companies and helped them to reorganize. This 
had been exceptionally marked during the crisis. The biggest industrial 
and financial magnates were simultaneously chairmen of bank di- 
rectorates and directors of syndicates. Thus, Putilov, the owner of 
numerous metallurgical plants, was chairman of the Board of the 
big Russo-Azov Bank and also director of the Prodamet, to which hi^ 
plants were affiliated. In the textile industry enormous influence was 
exercised by the finance capital magnates Ryabushinsky, Prokhorov, 
Morozov and others. 

In this period too finance capital rapidly merged with the state ap- 
paratus. The financial magnates felt quite at home in the Ministries 
of Finance, Industry and Trade, while prominent government officials, 
and even members of the royal family, held shares in banks and in in- 
dustrial undertakings. Many retired ministers left their ministerial 
armchairs to take up positions as directors of the hanks and joint-stock 
companies of which they were shareholders. 

The influence of foreign capital in the Russian banks and industry 
increased after the revolution of 1905-1907. By 1914, out of a total cap- 
ital amounting to 435,500,000 rubles belonging to e'ghteen of the chief 
joint-stock banks, 185,500,000 rubles, or 42.6 per cent, was foreign 
capital, divided as follows: German capital 17 per cent, IVench capital 
21.9 per cent, and British capital 3 per cent. Thus, British and French 
capital togBther constituted the largest share. Foreign capital gained 
control of Russian industry by forming joint-stock companies through 
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The general upswing of the revolutionary proletarian struggle was 
stimulated by the events that occurred in the remote gold fields in 
Siberia that belonged to the Lena Gold Fields Company. This company 
was fomed in 1908. Three-fourths of the shares belonged to British 
capitalists and the rest belonged to big Russian capitalists and high 
tsarist officials. Among the shareholders were capitalists like Putilov, 
bank dnectors like Vyshnepadsky, and a number of high St. Peters- 
burg dignitaries. The British and Russian shareholders in the Lena 
Gold Fields Company drew profits amounting to over 7,000,000 rubles 
per annum. The gold-field workers were cruelly exploited and, in addi- 
tion, were totally bereft of rights. 

The gold fields were situated in the remote taiga, 1,700 kilometres 
from the railway . It was possible to get away from the place only during 
the navigation season on the river I/ina. The conditions of labour were 
fixed by harsh contracts, and although the workers had no right to leave 
their jobs before the expiration of the contract they could be discharged 
at any time. Wages were paid only on the expiration of the contract; 
the provisions issued to the men at the company stor ‘s or account of 
wages were of the worst quality. The working day was fixed by contract 
at JO to 11 Vs hours, but it was often extended at the arbitrary will of 
the management. The workers were completely in the power of the 
management who, to keep the workers in hand, had at their command 
a police force paid by the company. The Lena Gold Fields Company 
behaved like a feudal ruler. Byelozerov, the manager of the Lena Gold 
F'elds, was called the uncrowned king of the taiga. In 1912, the gold 
fields were, as Lenin described them, one of “those corners wliere it 
seems as though serfdom existed but yesterday.” 

The atrocioim conditions of labour, the holding up of wages, the 
sale of bad-quality provisions at exorbitant prices and the violence and 
tyi-anny of the management and the police often gave rise to unrest 
in the gold fields. 

At the end of February 1912, a strike broke out on one of the sec- 
tions where the conditions of the workers were exceptionally hard. It 
would have paid the management to close the seotion,but that would have 
meant breaking the contract, which was due to expire only in iSepteraber. 
The management therefore set out to provoke the workeis to break the 
contract themselves. The immediate cause of the strike was the issu.* 
of bad horse meat. The workers downed tools in protest and sent dele- 
gates to the other fields to bring the men out there. On Slarch 1*, the 
strike spread to a number of other sections. A strike committee was set 
up with the object of making the strike general. Strike committees were 
also set up in all the fields, and stewards were appointed in the living 
quarters. The Central Strike Committee opened negotiations with the 
management. Tulchinsky, the Regional Engineer, received the deputa- 
tion with great courtesy and persuaded the Menshevik delegates to 
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lation. They atimulated the peasants to fight against the landlords and 
tsarism. The factory owners retaliated to the strikes by lockouts. The 
police and the secret police intensified their persecution of the 
strikers. 

The strikes proceeded under the Bolshevik slogans of: *‘An 8-hour 
day, confiscation of the landlords* estates, and a democratic republic.’’ 
These slogans were calculated to rouse for the struggle against tsarism 
not only the workers, but also the peasants and the men in the 
army. 

The pea^nt movement, which had subsided after 1907, began to 
flare up again. The introduction of the Stolypin reform accelerated the 
process of class dLTcrentiation among the rural population. The 
conditions of the rural poor still further deterio ated, partic- 
ularly after the famine of 1911 which aTeeted about 30,000,000 
peasants. The peasant movement directed against the landlords and 
the kulaks assumed the militant forms of incendiarism, trespass, 
tree felling, refusal to pay taxes, etc. Collisions between poor peas- 
ants and kulak "khutor’'-farmers became more and more fre- 
quent. 

Kovolutionary outbreaks occurred also in the army. In 1912, a 
revolt broke out among the troops who were stationed in Turkestan, 
and fierce reprisals were taken agaiost the mutineers. In June 1913, 
52 sailors of the Baltic Fleet were tried by naval court-martial 
in Kronstadt on the charge of conspiring to cause a revolt. Strikes in 
protest against this trial of the revolutionary sailors broke out, and 
this indicated that the class-conscious working-class movement in tsar- 
ist Russia constituted a powerful political force. 

As Comrade Stalin said, the mass revolutionary strikes showed 
that . .in Russia a tremendous popular revolution was rising, 
headed by the most revolutionary proletariat in the world, which 
possessed such an important ally as the revolutionary peasantry of 
Russia” (J, Stalin, Problem of Leninianiy Moscow, 1945, pp. 17 18). 

The Bolshevik PrjVdl^ The struggle that was waged by the pro- 
letariat was led by the Bolsheviks and proceeded under Bolshevik 
slogans. The revolutionary upswing created the urgent need for a mili- 
tant daily political newspaper that could be read by the broad masses 
of the workers. Under the direction of Comrade Stalin, who had escaped 
from exile in Vologda, prepa«rations were made for the publication 
of a popular daily newspaper, the Pravda. 

In January 1912, the workers began to contribute funds 
for the purpose of starting such a workers* newspaper. Contributions 
came in from all parts of Russia, As Lenin wrote . . the creation of 
Pravda remains outstanding proof of the class consciousness, energy 
and solidarity of the Russian workers” (V. I. Lenin, CoUpcted 
Worlca^ Yol. XVI, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 45). 
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To be nearer to Rnssia, and to direct the election campaign, Lenin, 
in the summer of 1912, removed from Paris to Cracow. In Russia the 
Bolshevik election campaign was ltd by Comrade Stalin who, in Sep- 
tember 1912, had again escaped from exile and had returned to St. 
Petersburg. The editorial offices of Pravda were ufsed as staff head- 
quarters for organizing the working class for the campaign. The 
Bolsheviks issued a document, drafted by Comrade Stalin, entitle! 
"The Mandate of the Workingmen of St. Petersburg to Their Worker 
Deputy.” 

At election meetings the Bolsheviks denounced and exposed the 
compromising tactics of the Liquidators, and emirged victorious at 
the elections. Often the police came to the assistance of the Liqnida- 
tors and banned meetings of workers’ representatives. The workers 
voted in their separate curiae, apart from the rest of the popula- 
tion. Five Bolsheviks were elected by the workers to the State 
35uma— in the St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vladimir, Kharkov, Bkate- 
rinoslav and Kostroma gubernias. A sixth Deputy elected on the 
Bolshevik panel turned out to be an agent provocateur. The Menshe- 
viks secured the election of seven of their candidates, but these were in 
gubernias where there were no workers’ curiae. 

The Fourth State Duma, which assembled at the end of 1912, 
was as much a Black Hundred and Octobrist Duma as the Third Duma 
had been. Of a total of 410 Deputies, 170 were Rights. The Octobrists, 
who constituted the government party and had nearly 100 Deputies, 
w^ere adherents of the Rights. The Cadets had 60 Deputies. They 
differed from the Octobrists only in that they indulged in “L‘'ft* 
phrases and in the Duma they acted jointly with the Octobrists. The 
petty bourgeoisie was represented by ten Trudoviki and seven Men- 
sheviks. 

The Bolsheviks in the Fourth State Duma. At first the Bol- 
sheviks in the Fourth State Duma formed a single group with the 
Mensheviks, but the latter, taking advantage of their majority of one 
vote, systematically prevented the Bolsheviks from speaking in the 
Duma. In conformity with the decision of the Central Committee 
of the Party, the Bolshevik Deputies left the joint group and formed 
an independent Bolshevik group. The group maintained close contact 
with the masses of the workers and conducted extensive activities 
among them; it received numerous letters, declarations, reso- 
lutions, instructions and gre:-ting8 from workers in all parts of Russia. 
One of the most effective means it employed for using the floor of the 
Duma was to interpellate the government in cases of acts of lawless- 
ness and tyranny . The Bolshevik Deputies conducted their activities 
in the Duma under the dire ction of the Party Central Committee and 
of Lenin. Tlie Deputies used to receive directives from Lenin and 
on several occasions went abroad to consult with him, 

8~1414 
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Second to that came the conflict of interests of imperialist Ger- 
many and tsarist Russia. 

German imperialism was driving towarrls the Xear East, into 
Turkey. The German banks gained control of the building of the rail- 
way that TV'as to link Germany with Turkey, and German militarv' 
instructors directed the organization of Turkish military forces in 
preparation for war agaiast Russia and Great Britain. 

The growth of Gennany s economic and political influence in 
the Turkish empire would have placed her hi control of the Black Sea 
Straits. 

Ruling circles in Russia became increasingly imbued with the 
thought that *‘the road to Constantinople lies through Berlin/^ that is to 
say, through the destruction of the Gentian empire. 

Lenin described Great Britain, Gennany and tsarist Russia as 
"three big highway robbers” and the chief factors in the uorld war, 
while the other countries were merely "non-independent allies.” He 
emphasized that while the war for the redivision of the world affected 
the interests of all the imperialist powei*s, the chief instigator wa.s 
Germany. 

In the struggle for the redivision of the world all the participants 
in the world slaughter drew up predatory plans. 

The plans of the German imperialists included the creation of a 
great German empire that was to embrace so-called “Middle Europe,’’ 
to seize the Baltic Provinces and Poland, dismember Russia, deprive 
her of the Ukraine, subjugate the Balkan Peninsula and Turkey, 
deprive Great Britain of Egypt and India, and pash Prance away from 
the English Channel, etc. 

The plans of Austria, Germany’s ally, were, with the aid of Ger- 
many, to dismember Serbia, annex Russian Poland and to subjugate 
the Ukraine and the Balkan Peninsula. 

Great Britain’s plans were to crush her principal rival, Germany, 
to destroy her navy and mercantile fleet, to seize the German colonies, 
and also to deprive Turkey of Mesopotamia and Palestine and finally 
annex Egypt. 

The plans of Prance were to regain Alsace-Lorraine and seize the 
left bank of the Rhine, to crush Germany’s military power, share the 
German colonies with Great Britain, and take part in the partition of 
the Turkish empire. 

The plans of tsarist Russia were to gain possession of the Bospho- 
rus and the Dardanelles, to seize Turkish Armenia, to dis- 
member Austria-Hungary, and establish her influence in the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

Japan’s plans were to take advantage of the war in Europe to 
seize China with the assistance of Russian tsarism, and in the event 
of Russia's defeat to seize the Russian Par East. 
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Tsarist Kiissia too planned^ with the aid of Freiirb capita^ to 
carry out a big program of naval (jonstruction, but opccutious pro- 
ceeded ver}’- slowly and when the war broke out in 1914, not one of 
the new battleships and cruisers which had been laid down \;ere ready 
to put to sea. 

Russia, the birthplace of the science of aviation, which was created 
by Professor N. E. Zhukovsky, did not manufacture aircraft, and the 
number of aircraft in Russia w^as insignificant. The very first Russian 
airmen astonished the world by their skill and fearlessness. In 1913, 
one of the most remarkable of them, P. N. Xesterov, looped the loo]) 
for the first time in the history of aviation and gained world-wide 
fame, but the ignorant military bigwigs not only failed to appreciate 
the importance of Nesterov's feat but (xmsured him fur “indiscipline" 
and fined him for losing some small instrument during his stunt. 

Revolutionary Strikes on the Eve ot the War. In November 1912, 
in an outline of the fii-st declaration to be made by the SocM.l-Deni- 
ocratio workingmen Deputies in the Duma, Lenin observed that the 
situation all over the world at that time was notable tor the extreme 
intensification of the struggle which the working class was waging 
against the bourgeoisie, and for the fact that the achievement of Social- 
ism was imminent. 

In Russia the revolutionary proletarian struggle in the early part 
of 1914 assumed wide dimensions- On January 9, the anniversary 
of Bloody Sunday, over 250,000 workers went on strike and supported 
Bolshevik slogans. Particularly extensive and turbulent were the 
strikes that broke out in protest against the wholesale poisoning by 
fumes of the workingwomen who were employed in the rubber f i,ctorics 
in St. Petersburg. The women fell sick because of the insanitary 
working conditions in the factories, added to the fact that they 
were in a state of utter phj’sical exhaustion. The factory owners 
said that tlie workingwomen were themselves to blame, and claimed 
that the poisoning was due to the fact that the women, '^observ- 
ing Lent, had eaten fish which was tainted.” In retaliation 
to the strikes the St. Petersburg Factory Owners’ Association declared 
a lockout and threw as many as 70,000 workers on the street. In April 
the number of strikers rose still higher, and on May 1, it reached over 
half a million. During the first half of 1914, including the beginning 
of July, 1,500,000 workers went on strike. The proportion of political 
strikes was higher than in 1905, namely, 67 cent, 

A huge strike occurred in the oil fields in Baku in the summer of 1914. 
It was led by the Bolsheviks and was distinguished for its excellent 
organization, duration and stubbornness. The strikers presented both 
economic and political demands, such as an 8-hour day, the official 
recognition of the First of May as a holiday, and so forth. The multi- 
national proletariat of Baku came out solidly against the employers. 
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Chapter V 

TSARIST RUSSIA DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
(1914-lVLARGH 1917) 

20. RUSSIA'S PARTINTHE WORLD WAR 

The Beginning of the World War, In July 1914, the vorld 
imperialist -war, of which Germany was the instigator, broke out. 
This war was fought between two groups of imperialist countries: 
one, headed by Germany, constituted the Quadruple Alliance (Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey); the other, headed 
]}y the British and French imperialists, constituted the Triple Entente 
(Great Britain, France and Russia, and also Serbia and Belgium). 
In 1914, Japan joined the Triple Entente; Italy did the same in 1915, 
and tile United States joined it in 1917. In* all. 33 countries were 
involved m the war, and 74,000,000 men were mobilized for the 
various armies. The war cost 30,000,000 human lives and about 
300,000,000,000 rubles in mone 3 ’. 

As regards the number of countries that were involved all over 
the globe it was a world war, but in its aims it was an imperial- 
ist war, a war for the forcible redivision of the world. 

As Lenin wrote: '‘In its real nature this war is not a national but 
an imperialist war. 

. The war is being waged between two groups of oppressors, 
between two robbers, to decide how to divide the booty, who is to 
plunder Turkey and the colonies” (V. I. Lenin, Oollectpd Works, VoL 
XIX, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 200). 

This predatory war for the redivision of the world was prepared 
for in the course of decades and affected the interests of all the impe- 
rialist countries. Its immediate cause was Austria-Hungary’s plan 
to crush Serbia, a plan that was supported by Germany, who counted 
on securing a redivision of the world in her own fevour as the result 
of the development of the Austro-Serbian war into a world war. 
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its ofFensive and this enabled the German. Command to throw the 
v'hole weight of its forces against General Samsonovas army. The ojjer- 
ations of the two Russian armies wore not co-ordinated. From inter- 
cepted and decoded telegrams sent by General Samsonov and Ronnen- 
kampf, and also through its own spies, the German Command learned 
of all the movements of the Russian troops. A large part of General 
bamsonov’s army was surrounded by the Germans in the marshy and 
wooded region of the Masurian Lakes and was wiped out. Todn of 
thousands of Russian soldiers perished, (jeneral Samsonov com- 
mitted suicide. 

After defeating Samsonov’s army, the Germans hurled tlieir 
troops against Rennenkampf’s army, which had remained inactive. 
Rennenkampf retreated to Russian territory, losing 110,000 men. 
But Paris was saved. By taking the blow upon herself, Ru.^^sia saved 
her ally France from defeat. 

In August 1914, simultaneously with the unsuccessful offensive 
in East Prussia, four Russian armies launched an offensive agabist 
Austria-Hungary on the Southwestern Front, The armies cominuiKh^d 
by General Brusilov and Ruzsky defeated the Austro-Hungarian 
armies, occupied Lvov and Gorliee and surrounded the fortress of 
Przemysl. Nearly the whole of Galicia was occupied by the tsari&t 
forces. 

In the middle of September the German armies came to the assist- 
ance of Austria-Hungary by launching a wide offensive jErom tho 
foothills of the Carpathians. In the middle of December 1914, the 
offensive was halted on both sides. 

In the autumn of 1914, a new front was formed — the Caucasian 
Front. Two German warships, the Goehen and the Breslau, stole their 
way from the Mediterranean into the Black Sea and bombarded Feo- 
dosia and Odessa. After this, Turkey, who was bound by a military 
alliance with Germany, went to war against Russia. In December 
1914, the Turkish army was defeated in the battle of Sari Qaamiah,, 
after which the Russian troops on the Turkish Front slowly pushed 
forward. On the Austro-Gterman Front, however, the helligerent sides 
were extremely exhausted and consequently passed over to trench 
warfare, meanwhile mustering forces for new decisive blows. At the 
end of April and the beginning of May 1015, a German army, under 
the command of General Mackenzen, supported on both flartbR by* 
Austrians, pierced the Russian Front between Gorliee and Tamov thus 
compelling the Russian armies to beat a hasty retreat. The Austro- 
Hungarian troops occupied Przemysl and Lvov, In July, another 
German army occupied the fortress of Ivangorod. At the end of July 
German troops occupied Warsaw and Brest-Litovsk. The Germans 
developed their offensive and occupied Grodno and Vilna. Thus, 
by the autumn of 1915, Poland, Lithuania, part of the Baltic Provinces 
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countries tried to deceive the masses and make them believe tliat 
the war had been caused by the aggression of the enemy and was there- 
fore a defensive war. The parties that were affiliated to the Second 
International betrayed the principles of internationalism and Social- 
ism and helped the bourgeoisie to perpetrate this deception upon the 
masses. Playing upon the natural love of the common people for their 
country, they did all m their pow'er to rally the masses for the impe- 
rialist war by concealing its true character and urging the necessity 
of defendmg the bourgeois fatherland. 

On August 4, 1914, the German Social-Democrats, in defiance 
of the resolutions passed at international congresses of tlio Second 
International, voted with the German bourgeoisie in the Reichstag 
in favour of war credits. That same day, the French Socialists also 
voted for the war credits. ‘'We are bemg attacked, we are defending 
ourselves,” they assured the workers and peasants. In a number of 
countries (France, Belgium, Great Britain) the leaders of the socialist 
parties entered the imperialist govenunents. Thus, as Lenin wTote: 
''Overwhelmed by opportunism, the Second International lias died"' 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Woris, VoL X\TII, New' York, 1030, p. 89). 
It broke up into separate social-chauvinist parties, engaged in war 
with one another. By the time the war broke out the opportunists 
degenerated into social-chauvinists. 

The Mensheviks and Socialist- Revolutionaries as the Vehicles 
of Chauvinism in Russia. At the beginning of the war chauvinist 
fever ran as high among the petty bourgeoisie in Russia as it did in 
other countries. In Petrograd, as St. Petersburg was renamed after 
the outbreak of war, university students who were called up for mili- 
tary service marched in procession to the Winter Palace to iiay homage 
to the tsar. The Cadet-minded bourgeoisie called for the cessation 
of ^‘internal controversy” for the duration of the war. At the very 
first session of the State Duma that was held after the outbreak of 
the w'ar, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Trudoviki associated 
themselves with the solemn declaration made by the Octobrist Rodz- 
yanko, the President of the Duma, who called for “unity between the 
tsar and his faithful people.” Behind the guise of socialist phrases, 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks helped the 
bourgeoisie to deceive the people by calling upon them to ‘"defend 
the fatherland,” hence the term ‘‘Defencist” that was applied to the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. In the autumn of 1914, 
the Belgian Socialist Cabinet Minister Vanderrelde sent a telegram 
to the Russian Socialists calling upon them to help in the prosecution 
of the W'ar. In answer to this the Mensheviks wrote: '‘By our activities 
in Russia we are not hindering the prosecution of the war.” Thus, 
the Russian Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, like all the 
social-chauvinists of the Second International, openly spread 
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means to act not only as an anti-socialist, but also as an anti-national 
politician” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Worlcs, Vol. XVIIt, New York. 
1930, p. 190). 

From the very outbreak of the war Lenin set out to form a new, 
Third International in place of the Second International, which had 
.suffered a shameful collapse. 

Lenin’s policy of a complete ruptuie with the imperialists and 
of waging a determined stru^le against the social-chauvinists and 
Centrists was vigorously carried out in Russia by the Bolshevik mem- 
bers of the Duma. They constituted the only legal group of Bolsheviks 
that had the opportunity of appealing to the masses, for with the out- 
break of the war all the Bol^evik newspapers were suppressed, the 
prominent Partyworkerswere arrested and exiled, the workers’ oiga- 
iiizations were wrecked and the more class-con "^cious and advanced 
workers were called up for military seivice and sent to the front. 
The five Bolshevik members of the Duma toured the country, visiting 
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21. BRUSILOV'S BREAKTHROUGH 

The Military-Strategical Situation in the Beginning of 1916* 

Ctermany 8 plans for a hhUkrUg collapsed; the war bLcame a prolonged 
one. Germany had legs chance of winning a prolonged war than the 
Entente, as the latter po.sBesscd large resources of manpower and ma- 
teriel. In 1915, the Ge man High Command concentrated its main 
forces on the Eastern Eront and strove to defeat the Eussiau army and 
compel Russia to conclude a separate j)caee. Its aim was to rid it- 
self, in this way, of the second front in the East and to concentrate 
all its forces for the struggle. in the West. The Germans did succeed 
in captiu'ing a large area of Russian territory, but they failed to rout 
the Russian armies and the second fiont was not liquidated. 

By the autumn of 1915, the German High Command came to the 
conclusion that it was useless to continue active operations against 
Russia and therefore began to make pieparations fur decisive opera- 
tions on the Western Front. Leading Entente ciredes also realized 
that the respite the. Entente had received in 1915 at Russia's exjieiifu* 
had ended, and they too began to prepare for tHe anticipated German 
offensive on the Western Front. The military situation compelled the 
Allies to decide to smash their opiionents in the Weatern and Eastern 
theatres of war by a series of successive decisive blows- 

In the beginning of 1916, tsarist Russia intensified military oper- 
ations on the Caucasian Front. In spite of the incredibly- difiScult 
fighting conditions in mountain terrain the Caucasian army stormed 
and captured Erzerum in February and Trehizund in Ajirii. Another 
Russian army launched a drive in the diK*ction of Persia. But the 
offensive against Turkey w-as not presm^d home as the Allies did not 
wish Turkey to be utterly dtfrated by Russia. 

The strategical position of the Entente countries had now consid- 
erably improved. Their military technical forces had grown. The 
French and British armies were equipped with splendid artillery, and 
having succeeded in organizing the mass production of sliellsthey now 
had a plentiful supply of these. Particularly well equipped was the for- 
tress of Verdun, which covered the road to Paris. Lacking adequate 
forces for an offensive on other parts of the front the Germans, in Feb- 
ruary 19163 launched a drive precisely again&t this fortress in the 
hope of breaking through and gaming a decisive success. Within a 
short space of time the Germans fired against the Verdun fortifica- 
tions over 2,000,000 shells. At the crucial moment they even resorted 
to asphyxiating gases, for it was the Germans who first used poison 
gas in the First World War. 

To divert some of the German forces from Verdun the Allies de- 
manded that the Russian armies should launch an offen.'^ive on the 
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of Bukovina and part of South Galicia and reached the passes of the 
Carpathian mountains. Brusilov’s successful ofFonsive compelled the 
enemy to transfer his reserves from the Italian and French Fronts to the 
Eastern Front. The German High Command effected such a transfer. 

Brusilov’s Tolow saved the Italians from defeat and eased the position 
of the French at Verdun, The whole Austro-German Front from Pole- 
sie to the Rumanian frontier was disorganized, and this created the 
possibility of infl'cting decisive defeat upon the German coalition. 
But neither the Allies nor the Russian High Command followed up 
Brusilov’s success in time. The Anglo-French troops failed to pass to 
the offensive at this crucial moment for the German army, thus 
enabling the German High Command to transfer considerable forces 
from the Western to the Eastern Front. Failing to receive the support 
of the other armies, Brusilov’s offensive was checked, after fierce 
fighting involving heavy casualties, in the marshy terrain near the 
river Stokhod. This lack of co-ordination of active Allied operations 
was one of the factors which helped to prolong the war and to ease 
Germany’s jMDsition in 1916. 

22. GROWTH OF THE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS 

Economic Chaos in the Country. Despite the successes the 
Russian armies achieved on the Turkish and Southwestern Fronts it was 
already evident that tsarist Russia had lost the war. The main reason 
for the defeat of tsarism was Russia economic and technical backward- 
ness. The technically backward war industry was incapable of sup- 
plying the army with the munitions of war. In the rear, economic chaos 
reigned. Although the number of workers employed in industry almost 
doubled, the productivity of labour steadily declined. 

Shortage of fuel led to the cutting down of production in the fac- 
tories and mills. In 1916, thirty-six blast furnaces were blown out. 
The steel mills produced only half the metal that was needed for the 
war industry and metal deliveries to plants were rationed. 

The railways could not C 02 )e with the traffic. The transport system 
was dislocated, as a result both of repeated military withdrawals 
and of the flood of refugees who poured from the regions occupied by the 
Germans into the hinterland of Russia. During hasty retreats large 
quantities of rolling stock were left in the hands of the enemy. Wrecked 
cars and locomotives blocked the roads. To allow trains to pass, 
trains ahead of them were sometimes thrown over the railway embank- 
ment. Owing to the lack of transport facilities even urgent supplies of 
war materiel obtained from the United States, Great Britain and 
France were not delivered on time- The military port of Archangel was 
so congested with war materiel that the lower cases literally sank into 
the ground under the weight of those on top of them. 

9—1414 




Kiiesian Soldiers on the March 


Baoked'by the Mensheviks and the Trudovik group, this bloc demanded 
the formation of a^ “Cabinet of confidence,” that is to say, the ap- 
pointment of Cabinet Ministers who would enjoy the confidence of 
the bourgeois majority in the Duma. The tsarist government, however, 
refused to make any concessions and in September 1915, it issued a 
decree to prorogue the Duma “for recess.” 

During the war Russia’s economic dependence upon British and 
French capital greatly increased. In return for credits amounting 
to 3,000,000,000 rubles, Great Britain demanded that the tsarist gov- 
ernment should transfer to London a part of Russia’s gold reserve as 
security for payment on war contracts. At the same time the Allies 
continuously kept demanding fi’esh. reinforcements fiom Russia . In April 
1916, the French ^‘Sociabsts” Albert Thomas and Viviani were sent 
to Russia to demiind the despatch of 400,000 Russian soldiers to 
France. Only a proletarian revolution could save Russia from being 
utterly converted into a colony of foreign imperialism. 

The Revolutionary Situation in the Country, At the end of 
1915, a revolutionary situation began to develop in the countiy. The 
war and the economic chaos caused extreme discontent ainontr the 
masses of the working people who were obliged to bear the whole 
brunt of the war. The conditions of the working class had greatly dete- 
riorated during the period of the war. The insignificant “war bonus” 
was insufficient to cover the rising cost of living. High i^rices, sLortaire 
of food and the eternal queues, particularly wore out tlie women work-^ 
9* 
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tile war strengthened anti-war temper in the most backward and 
remote villages. The Department of Police noted the growth of 
propaganda conducted by peasants against the further recruitment 
of soldiers for the war. One such rural propagandist is reported to have 
said: “Our tsar is throwing the people into the war like an extrava- 
gant cook throwing logs in the stove.” 

Information about the disastrous condition of peasant farming 
reached the army. Worn out by the protracted war and enraged by 
the ruination of their farms at home the soldiers refused to go into 
action against the enemy, voluntarily surrendered, inflicted wounds 
upon themselves and deserted in masses. In 1916 the number of de- 
sorters was estimated to have exceeded 1,500,000. 

The Activities ot the Bolsheviks During the War. The Bolshe- 
viks developed extensive activities in the army and in the navy. They 
formed underground military organizations in the army imits and 
printed and distributed revolutionary leaflets in which they called for 
fraternization between the soldiers of the belligerent armies and 
stressed that their common enemy was the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
and that the only way they could end the war was by turning their 
weapons against the bourgeoisie and their governments. 

In the autumn of 1915, fraternization commenced at the front* 
The Russian soldiers left their trenches to mingle with the enemy 
soldiers. The soldiers of both sides treated each other to cigarettes and 
understood each other perfectly even though they did not know each 
other’s language. This fraternization strengthened the international 
unity of the working people in both lines of trenches. 

By the end of 1916, the letters which the soldiers sent home 
from the front reflected their growing hatred of the war and of tsar- 
ism. One soldier wrote: “The soldiers today are not what they were 
during the Japanese War; under the mask of slavish obedience there 
bums frightful anger. It is enough to light a tiny match for this mass 
to flare up.” The conscripted workers, many of whom had taken part 
in the revolution of 1905, conducted propaganda in favour of another 
revolution, 

A number of leading Bolsheviks were active in the army. 
M. V. Frunze, who escaped firom prison in 1915, secured a situation 
in the Union of the Zemstvos under the assumed name of 
Mikhailov . He formed an underground Bolshevik organization in IVIinsk 
and established close contacts with the soldiers on the Russian Western 
Front. A. A. Zhdanov, mobilized into the army, conducted energetic 
Bolshevik propaganda among the troops, V. V. Kuibyshev was 
active in the pipe works in Samara, and S. M. Kirov was active 
in the Caucasus, rousing the most backward and downtrodden 
highlanders for the struggle against tsarism. In Kiev, and later in 
Ekaterinoslav, L, M, Kaganovich conducted propaganda among the 
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During the period of the war the movement for national liber- 
ation was rapidly heading towards a revolutionary uprising against 
imperialism. Lenin and Stalin pointed out that the revolutionary 
movement for national liberation of the oppressed nationalities was 
a reserve of the proletarian revolution. The Bolsheviks waged a 
determined struggle against national oppression in Russia and in other 
countries, and upheld the right of nations to self-determination and 
the international unity of the working class in its struffde for 
Socialism. 

The Bolsheviks denounced the policy of national oppression pur- 
sued by tsarism and the imperialist bourgeoisie. As far as Russia 
is concerned,” wrote licnin at this time, "‘the war is doubly reaction- 
ary and hostile to national liberation” (Y. I. Lenin, Collected Worlce, 
Vol. XVIII, New York, 1930, p. 226). 

The Revolt in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. The war imposed 
great suffering upon the oppressed peoples of tsarist Russia. In its 
quest for fresh sources of revenue for the purpose of financing the 
war, the tsarist government imposed additional taxes on the inhab- 
itants of the outlying regions. The peoples of Central Asia were sub- 
jected to exceptionally cruel exploitation. In tlie settled cotton-grow- 
ing regions, the exploiters enmeshed the entire population in a net 
of enslaving contracts. During the period of the war the area under 
cotton increased 60 per cent, but the peasant growers could not enjoy 
the produce of their labour. They delivered the greater part of 
their crop to the landlords in payment for rent, and sold the remainder 
at ridiculously low prices fixed by the government to the disadvantage 
of the poor peasants . Meanwhile, the price of manufactured goods rose to 
an enormous extent. The Uzbek peasant cotton growers were threat- 
ened by famine, as they grew scarcely any grain themselves and * 
little grain was shij)ped into the region owing to the dislocation of 
the railways - 

Conditions in the nomadic and semi-nomadic regions of Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan were even worse. The government continued to 
drive the Kirghiz and Kazakh herdsmen from their pastures in order 
to provide land for Russian settlers. In 1915, 1,800,000 hectares of 
the best land of the Kazakh and Kirghiz were granted to Russian land- 
lords, government officials and kulaks. The continuous requisition 
of horses, cattle and wool for war purposes utterly ruined the herdsmen. 
The tyranny of the local authorities and the levies they imposed still 
further worsened the hard lot of the people. 

The immediate cause of the extensive revolt of the working people 
iu Central Asia was the order issued by the tsarist government in 
June 1916, conscripting the inhabitants from the age of nineteen to 
forty-three for the purpose of digging trenches and performing other 
work at the front, in spite of the fact that according to the laws of 
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expedition of Cossack troops sent against them succeeded in forcing 
the rebels to cross the frontier into Persia. The revolt was 
suppressed with ruthless cruelty. The punitive army burned down 
the herdsmen’s encampments, and seized their property and cattle. 
In a number of counties more than half the population was wiped 
out. ^e Governor General, Kuropatkin, put 347 of the rebels 
on trial, and of these 51 were executed. In the case of the 
others sentence of death was commuted to ]jenal servitude. Several 
hundred rebels were exiled without trial. After the revolt was sup- 
pressed many thousands of Kirghiz and Kazakh refugees, with 
their families and herds, wandered into China and Mongolia, while 
the Turkmens crossed over into Persia. On leaving their habitations 
the refugees sold the remnants of their property to the rich and to 
the bai (kulaks) for a mere song; but in the countries in which they had 
taken refuge they were also subjected to persecution. After Soviet ruh* 
was established in Russia many of the refugees returned home. 

24. EDUCATION AND CULTURE IN RUSSIA BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION (1907-1917) 

Education and Science. The revolution of 1905-1907 had roused 
among the masses of the people a tremendous thirst for knowledge. 
During the period of the revolution a large number of educational 
societies were formed, and adult schools and study courses, libraries^ 
people’s universities, etc., were opened. During the period of reaction, 
however, the tsarist government suppressed most of these educational 
societies and institutions. The first to suffer were the educational so- 
cieties which had been formed by the workers and the non-Russian 
nationalities. Among these were the Knowledge Is Strength Society, 
The Educational Society, The Self-Educational Society, The Voluntary 
High School, which had been organized by P. E. Lesgafb, a number of' 
educational study courses, nearly all the People's universities, and 
many of the elementary educational societies. But the tsarist govern- 
ment was unable to crush the people’s desire for knowledge. 

The needs of developing capitalism, the growing economic and 
political intercourse with the more cultured European countries, and 
lastly, the steps which the tsarist government itself was taking towards 
a bourgeois monarchy, compelled the government to increase the 
extremely insignificant funds hitherto allocated for education in 
Russia. 

The industrial boom of 1912-1914 conJBronted the bourgeoisie 
with the need for training technical personnel which were practically 
non-existent in tsarist Russia. The number of students in technical 
colleges in 1914 was twice that in 1903. 

With funds provided by the Zemstvo and private capitalists. 
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irersity and Lis assistants for failing to take a<leqiiato moasures 
against the “mutinous” students. In protest against this act of 
bureaucratic tpanny 125 professors and lecturers of the Moscov 
University, among whom were K. A. Timiryazev, Professor of 
Physics P. N. Lebedev, and others, resigned. 

To combat the revolutionary student movement the government 
encouraged the formation in the higher educational establishments 
of Slack Hundred student organizations , such as the Academic Union, 
and others, which were connected with the Union of Hussian 
People, 

The state of the universities to some extent determined the state 
of science in Russia. The university chairs trained an inadequate num- 
ber of scientific research workers and there were few scientific research 
institutes in tsarist Russia. The Imperial Academy of Sciences pro- 
duced no works of any great scientific value, and the President of the 
Academy was the tsar’s uncle Konstantin Romanov, who knew nothing 
about science. 

The genuine scientists who sprang from the ranks of the people 
received neither recognition nor assistance. The great genetics se- 
lectionist, I, V. Michurin, was not recognized as a scientific researcher, 
in spite of the fact that scientists firom other coimtries came to him to 
study his methods. The same applied to another great scientist, 
K, E. Tsiolkovsky, who constructed a dirigible airship ten years before 
the Zeppelin appeared, and who formulated the principles of the jet- 
propelled engine; he was obliged to remain a teacher of mathematics in 
Kaluga and conduct his scientific researches with his own very modest 
resources. The outstanding mechanic, the father of Russian aviation, 
N, E. Zhukovsky, devoted himself to the study of aerial djmamics and 
the theory of the flight of aircraft, but the results of his wort found 
application only under the Soviet regime. The first Russian airmen, 
Rossinsky, Utochkin and others, performed their flights at the risk of 
their lives in badly constructed aeroplanes provided by j>rofessional 
showmen for the purpose of public entertainment. 

The plan proposed by the Arctic explorer, G. Y. Sedov in 1912, 
for an expedition to the North Pole was met with hostility and 
ridicule. It was only with great difficulty that Sedov, with 
the aid of private contributions, fitted out the St. Phoca and 
started out on his expedition, which was inadequately organized. 
Eventually, the ship was caught in the ice and Sedov, accompanied 
by two sailors, abandoned the ship and attempted to reach the Pole on 
foot, but they only succeeded in reaching Rudolf Island, where, 
in the winter of 1914, the brave explorer died of hunger and cold. 
The remains of Sedov’s grave on Rudolf Island were oiilj' recently 
discovered. 

Thus, scientific discoveries, research and expeditions w^ere treated 
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scntativo of proletarian art, who has done a great deal for this art and 
is capable of doing still more in the future” (V. I. Lenin, Selected Works 
Vol, IV, Moscow, 1934, p. 36). 

Another challenge to the old decaying world was the poetry of 
the young poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. His poem “Cloud in Pants,” 
written in 1914, was a hymn to life, loVe and the strugsle Mayakovsky 
proclaimed himself the "drummer boy of the revolution” and welcomed 
its coming. 

The call for the struggle for the new way of life was also sounded 
in the works of the Ukrainian authoress Lesya Ukrainka, who.se art 
reached its peak in the darkest years of reaction. The writer’s fate was 
a tragic one: she was bedridden with tuberculosis in a severe form, 
but her work, which was strongly influenced by Pushkin’s poetry,' 
breathed ardent sympathy for the people who were rising against 
the autocracy, and sounded a call for the struggle against the oppres- 
sors. 

In 1913, untimely death carried away another great artist in the 
field of literature in the person of M. M. Kotsyubinsky. Kotsyubinsky 
commenced his literary career in the 1880 ’s and 1890 's by ruthlessly 
denouncing the liberal Narodnik intelligentsia and the* monstros- 
ities of peasant life. In the period of the 1906 revolution he 
definitely became the mouthpiece of revolutionary peasant democracy. 
In his most important work. Fata Morgana, he describes with pro- 
found sympathy the revolt of the peasants and reveals his hatred for 
the landlords and the kulaks. 

In 1916, the most popular of Jewish authors, Sholem Alechem, 
the nom de pluim of Sholem Rabinovich, died. Maxim Gorky described 
him as an “artist in melancholy and grave humour.” In his series of 
humorous tales: Tobias the Milk nan. The Memoirs of a Vo'imer- 
dal Traveller, and others, he described with great artistic realism and 
sincere sympathy the joyless life of the Jewish poor. 

Art in this pmiod reflected the same ideas and moods as were 
reflected in literature. In painting, decorative themes came to the 
forefront (the “World of Art” group represented by Roerich, Benois 
and others). The same tendency to escape from realism into the world 
of inner emotions and external formalistic searchings was reflected 
in sculpture (P. P. Trubetskoy, Konenkov, and others). 

Tile work of the outstanduig composer A. N. Scriabin (1871-1915) 
an innovator of musical fonn, contained elements of mysticism and 
sjmbolism (“A Divine Poem,” and others). 
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attempt to transform '"the seething revolutionary energy into words*^ 
and to “substitute resolutions for revolution.” JN’evertheiess, bourgeois 
circles had lost their former “confidence” in the government. The 
government became panic-stricken and began to indulge in what was 
called “Ministerial leapfrog,” i. e,, constantly disinissinfr ministers 
and replacing them by others. During the period of the^ war there 
were no less than four Presidents of the Council of Ministers, six Minis- 
ters of the Interior, four Ministers of War, three Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, four Ministers of Agriculture and four Ministers of 
Justice. As was said in the Duma, the changes were so fast that 
it was impossible to “get a good look at the faces of the Ministers 
who fell.” 

In November 1916, the Fourth State Duma reassembled after 
the summer recess in an atmosphere of extreme political tension. 
The revolutionary crisis in the country was growing with cata^strophie 
speed. The time had come when the ruling classes could no longer 
govern in the old way and the working people would no longer live 
m the old way. In its report on the political situation in the country’, 
the Department of Police was obliged to admit that “opposition tem- 
per has now reached such exceptional dimensions that it far exceeds 
that which prevailed among the broad masses in the turbulent period 
of 1905-1906.” 

Even the Grand Dukes and the higher aristocracy sen^d the im- 
pending collapse of tsarism and demanded the removal of Rasputin, 
whom they regarded as the chief cause of all the trouble in the country. 
On the night of December 17, 1916, Rasputin was killed by conspirators, 
among whom were relatives of the tsar, and his body was thrown into 
an ice hole on the river Neva. The assassination of Rasputin, however, 
could not, of course, alter the situation in the country. The tsarist 
government resolved to take drastic measures to crush the revolu- 
tionary masses. Its plan was to conclude a separate peace with Ger- 
many, dissolve the Duma, and then concentrate its main blow against 
the working class. It intended to draw troops, including artillery, 
to the capital and to do so in good time. The war factories were to be 
militarized in order to place the workers under military law. The 
Petrograd Military Area, which came within the area of the 
Northern Front, was formed into a separate military area under 
the command of General Khabalov, a most reactionaiy general- The 
police force in the capital was put on a war footing and supplied 
with machine guns. JVlaklakov, formerly Minister of the Interior, 
wrote to the tsar demanding that the sternest measures be 
taken to combat the revolutionary movement in order “to restore order 
in the state at all costs and ensure victory over the internal enemy who 
has long been becoming more dangerous, more fierce and more insolent 
than the external enemy.” 
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Barricades on the Liteiny Prospect, Petrograd, February 1917 

political strike. In all, 90,000 men and women workers 
struck work that day. The political strike hegan to develop into 
a general political demonstration against tsarism. 

Next day, Februaiy 24, 200,000 workers were on strike. Revo- 
lutionary meetings were held in all parts of the city. The police 
occupied the bridges across the Neva, but the workers streamed towards 
the centre of the city over the ice. On February 26, the political 
fltrik'^s in the different districts of Petrograd developed into a 
general political strike of the workers of the whole city. From 
General Headquarters the tsar sent the officer commanding the Petra- 
grad Military Area the following order: “I command you to put a 
stop to the disorders in the capital not later than tomorrow,** T3ie 
police began to fire upon the demonstrators with machine guns that 
were posted on the roofs of houses. The streets and squares in the centre 
of the oity were occupied by troops. Large numbers of workers and Bol- 
sheviks were arrested and dung into prison, among them members of 
the Petrograd Committee of the Bolshevik Party. The revolt at 
that time was directed by the Bureau of the Central Committee 
headed by Comrade Molotov. 

V. M, Molotov had returned to Petrograd in 1916, after escaping 
from the Irkutsk Gubernia, where he had been exiled in 1915. On 
Lenin’s instructions he was appointed to the Russian Bureau of the 
10-1414 
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obliged to turn and make for Pskov, the Headquarters of the North- 
ern Front. 

Ever^-where the troops 'vrent over to the side of the revolution. 

26. THE DUAL POWER 

The Formation of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Sol- 
dieis’ Deputies. On February 27 (March 12 new style), the iotoIu- 
tion triumphed. 

Armed workers and soldiers liberated political j)risoners from 
the prisons. The victorious workers and soldiers marched to the Taurida 
Palace where the members of the dissolved Duma were gathered. Hardly 
had the fighting ended than Comrade Molotov, member of the Russian 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Pai^:y, arrived 
at the palace. 

The idea of Soviets lived on in the minds of the people ever hino? 
the days of the 1905 revolution, and they put this idea into effect 
immediately on the overthrow of tsarism. Even while fighting was 
still in progress in the streets the workers in the &ctories and mills 
were already electing their first Deputies to the Soviets. Comrade 
Molotov sent Bolshevik soldiers to the various regiments of the 
Petrograd garrison with instructions to organize the election of Depu- 
ties to the Soviet from each miiitai^ unit. 

Thus, unlike what occurred in 1905, when only Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies were formed, in February 1917, a joint ^viet of Workers ’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies was formed. The first meeting of the Petrograd 
Soviet took place in the evening of February 27. 

The Petrograd Soviet and its Executive Committee proved to be 
under the control of representatives of the compromising parties — ^the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries — ^who managed to secure 
election while the Bolsheviks were in the streets leading the workers’ 
insurrection. Another factor that influenced the elections was that most 
of the leaders of the Bolshevik Party were still in prison or in exile. 
Tsarism had tom the leaders of the Bolthevik Party out of the ranks of 
the working class: Lenin was a political emigrant abroad, Stalin was 
in exile in distant Siberia. The Mensheviks, however, had remained 
at large, and posing as the champions of freedom they deceived the 
workers and soldiers and got themselves elected to the Soviets as their 
representatives. The rate of representation also helped the Mensheviks 
and the Socialist-Revolutionaries to obtain a majority in the Soviets; 
the rate of representation for large plants was one Deputy per 1,000 
workers, but plants employing less than 1,000 workers could 
also elect one Deputy. The result was that the big plants, where Bol- 
shevik influence was strongest, received only as many seats in the Soviet 
as the small plants in which Menshevik influence predominated. The 
10 * 
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Similar scenes occurred in February and March all over Russia^ 
As Lenin figuratively expressed it, the blood-and mud-stained cart 
of the Romanov monarchy was overturned at one stroke. 

The Provisional Government The revolution was brought 
about by the workers and the peasants in soldier’s uniform, but they 
were robbed of the firuits of their victory. The Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and the Mensheviks were of the opinion that the revolution was 
already over and that the main thing now was to set up a ‘^normar’ 
bourgeois government. On the night of March 1, behind the backs of 
the Bolsheviks, they reached an agreement with the members of the 
Duma to form such a government. In the morning of March 2, the 
appointment of a Provisional Government headed by Prince Lvov, a 
big landlord, was announced. Among the members of this government 
was Mily^ov, leader of the Cadet Party, professor of history, who 
was appointed Minister of Foreign AfFahs; Guchkov, leader of the 
Octobrist Party, a manufacturer and banker, head of the War Indus- 
try Committees, who was appointed Minister of War and Marine; 
Konovalov, member of the Progressive Party and textile mill owner, 
was appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry; and the millionaire 
sugar manufacturer Tereshchenko was appointed Minister of 
Finance. Of the eleven Ministers only one was a “Socialist,” the Peo- 
ple ’s Socialist (later Socialist-Revolutionary) Kerensky, a lawyer, who 
received the minor post of Minister of Justice. 

In his first “Letter from Afar,” Lenin described this government 
in the following words: “This government is not a fortuitous assem- 
blage of persona. They are representatives of the new class that has 
risen to political power in Russia, the class of capitalist landlords 
and bourgeoisie, the class that for a long time has been ruling our 
country economically. ...” (V, I. Lenin, Selected Works^ Two-Vol. 
ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 1947, p. 739.) 

The first steps the new bourgeois government took were directed 
towards saving the monarchy. Behind the back of the Petrograd So- 
viet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, Guchkov and Shulgin went 
to the deposed tsar in Pskov, and in the name of the Provisional Govern- 
ment urged him to abdicate in favour of his son Alexei. The tsar con- 
sented to abdicate in favour of his brother Michael. The bourgeoisie 
were willing to accept even this new tsar. On his return to Petrograd 
Guchkov addressed a meeting of the workers in the railway workshops 
and after reading the manifesto announcing the abdication of Tsar 
Nicholas H he concluded with the cry: “Long live Emperor Mi- 
chael!” The indignant workers demanded Guchkov’s immediate arrest. 
“Horse-radish is no sweeter than radish,” they said. 

Realizing that it was impossible to save the monarchy, the Provi- 
sional Government sent a deputation to Michael Romanov to request 
him to abdicate and transfer power to itself. On March 3, Michael 
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property owners, handicraftsmen, shoplct epers and kulalss had poured 
into the factoriis in order to escape miliiaiy facivice. Il w*a-, 
this p“tty-bourgeois stratum of the workers, together with the small 
'"labour aristocracy,” that served as the main prop of the Me^lshevik^, 
and the Socialist-Revolutionaries . 

The politically mature and most olass-conscious section, of tha 
proletariat belonged to the Rolshevik Party; but during the war most 
of these were either in prison, in exile, or at the front. 

The vast masses of the workers, soldiers and peasants, fbnnerlv 
downtrodden by tsarism, betrayed naive confidence in the Pro visions 1 
Government, which, they believed, had been created by the revolu- 
tion, and in the Socialist- Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, who 
were the worst enemies of peace and Social ism. 
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Russia. The bourgeois, laiullord, Menshevik and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary newspapers proclaimed in dijfferent ke^'S that “without victory 
at the front there can be no freedom.” 

The workers, soldiers and peasants, however, persistently demand- 
ed the termination of the hated war, and as a result of their pressure 
the Petrograd Soviet on March 14 issued an appeal to the peoples of 
Europe calling for a “just democratic peace without annexations or 
indemnities.” This appeal did not, however, indicate any concrete 
measures for the stmggl for peace; it merely fostered the illusion 
that an imperialist war can terminate with a ‘'just peace” without 
the overthrow of the imperialist governments. But even this compromise 
appeal of the Soviet roused the protests of the Entente governments. 

The Provisional Government hastened to assure the Allies of its 
readiness to prosecute the war to a victorious &iish. For the purpose 
of continuing the war it floated a “Liberty Iioan” to the amount of 
6,000,000,000 rubles, and the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries supported this measure. 

The bourgeois Provisional Government tried to preserve the old 
order after the revolution; the land remained in the possession of the 
landlords, and the factories in the possession of the capitalists. Protect- 
ing the interests of the employers, it refused to pass a law introduoing 
an 8-hour day; the workers instituted the 8-hour day on their own 
accord. Protecting the interests of the* landlords, the government, in 
March, sent troops to the Kursk, Mogilev and Perm Gubernias to 
suppress the incipient peasant movement there. In April it circulat- 
ed an order to Gubernia Commissar calling upon them to crush revolu- 
tionary actions of the peasants “by all means, including the calling 
out of military forces.” At the same time it passed a law on the 
protection of grain fields, which provided for the payment of compensa- 
tion to landlords for damage caused by “popular unrest.” The Ministty 
of Apiculture, of which the Cadet Shingaryov was the head, set up 
Conciliation Boards consisting of peasants and landlords for the 
purpose of settling disputes between them “by voluntary agree- 
ment.” The Provisional Government introduced no reforms what- 
ever; it postponed all reforms until the “convocation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly,” which, however, it was in no hurry to con- 
vene. 

The Provisional Government left inteu^t the entire administrative 
machinery of the old regime. The Provincial Governors were replaced 
by Provincial Commissars, these posts being filled by chairmen 
of gubernia and county Zemstvo Administrations, most of whom were 
. landlords and arrant monarchists. The Minister of Justice, the Social- 
ist-Revolutionary Kerensky, left all the tsarist procurators in their 
posts. The former tsarist ministers and high government ofiicials contin- 
ued to receive huge pensions. Neither titles (prince, coimt, baron,. 




V- T. Xjemn on the Way to Petrograd xxx April 1917 
JFrom a vaintitiQ hv V. Jloratov 
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controlled by the Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies, and 
the immediate institution 
of Soviet control over the 
social production and distri- 
bution of products. 

Another of Lenin’s pro- 
posals was that the Bol^e- 
vik Party should drop the 
name of Social-Democratic 
Party, which had been dis- 
credited and disgraced by 
th ^ opportunists, traitors to 
Socialism, and adopt the 
name of Communist Party, 
as Marx and Engels had 
called the proletarian party. 

By adopt iog this name 
the Party emphasized that 
its ultimate goal was 
Communism. 

Lenin also set the task 
of forming a new. Third. j. y. Stalm in 1»I7 

Communist International. 

Kimeney,^ Rykov and the other opportimists who were opposed 
to the transition to the socialist revolution joined the Mensheviks in 
opposing I^nin’s theses.The entire Party, however, unanimously adopt- 
ed Lenm s theses which outlined a masterly plan of the partya’ 
s ruggle for the transition from the bourgeois-democratic revolution to 
the socialist revolution. 

Lenin s April Theses served as the basis for all the decisions that 
were adopted by the^ Seventh All-Russian Conference of the Bolshevik 
Party that was held in April 1917 (hence known as the April Con- 
ference). At this conference Kamenev, R\kov and Zinoviev opposed 
ijenin s plan for the development of tlie bourgeois-democratic into 
a socialist revolution. They repeated the Menshevik argument that 
Russia had not yet matured for a socialist revolution, and that onlv 
bourgeois rule could be established. The conference, however, supported 
Lenin s theses and denounced the enemies of Socialism. 

The conference adopted a resolution demanding that the landlords’ 
estates be confiscated and placed at the disposal of the Peasant Com- 
mittees. 

Coi^ade Stalin delivered a report on the national question in 
which he substantiated the Bolshevik program demands for the right 
of nations to self-determination, including the right to secede and 
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sional Government's imperialist policy. The bourgeoisie in 
their t^n organized a demonstration of armed officers, cadet-, 
university students and shopkeepers who carried th? slogan: 
‘‘Confidence in the Provisional Government!*’ Greneral Kornilov, 
Commander of the Petrograd Military Area, issued an order to 
the troops to fire on the demonstrating working people, but the 
soldiers refused to obey the order of tliLs eounter-revolutionaiy 
general. 

The April demonstration showed that the masses were beginning 
to waver in their confidence towards the Provisional Government and 
the compromising parties, but that it was still premature to set the 
task of immediately overthrowing the Provisional Government. 

The April demonstration of the masses signified a crisis of the 
Provsional Government. Whim the bourgeoisie saw that they 
would be unable to secure complete power through the medium of 
the Cadet and Octobrist Ministers, they resorted to a manoeuvre: thev 
removed from the government the ministers that were raos^* hateful to 
the people and agreed to the appointment of several representatives of 
the compromising parties to posts in the government. 

On May 2, Milyukov and Guchkov were removed from the Provi- 
sional Government. The reorganized government consisted of represent- 
atives of the bourgeoisie and a number of Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. Thus, V. M. Chernov, the head of the Socirlist- 
Revolutiouary Party, became Minister of Agriculture, the Menshevik 
Tsereteli became Minister of Post and Telegraph, the Menshevik 
Skobelev became Minister of Labour. That was 1 ow ttie first coalition 
Provisional Government was made up. The entry^ of Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries into the coalition government signified the 
open desertion of the compromising parties to the camp of the 
counter-revolutionarj^ bourgeoisie. 

As Lenin wrote: “The bourgeoisia has Ijegun to use them [the 
compromisers] as its cat’s paw; it has started doing such things through 
them as it could never have done without (V. I. Lenin, Collected 

Works, Vol. XX, Bk. 2, Xew York, 1929, p. 230). 

The policy of the coalition government differed in no way from 
that of the Milyukov and Guchkov government. The ‘‘Socialist” Minis- 
ters acted in conformity with the instructions of the imperialist bour- 
geoisie. The Socialist -Revolutionary Kerensky, who took Guchkov's 
place as Minister of War, on the demand of the Entente began to 
prepare for an offensive. The Socialist-Revolutionary Chernov, the 
Minister of Agriculture, ordered stronger measures to be taken to 
combat the seizure of the landlords' land by the peasants. The Men- 
shevik Minister of Labour, Skobelev, while helping the capital- 
ists, called upon the workers to display “self-denial” and complained 
that their “wages were too high.” The People’s Socialist Peshekhonov, 
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in the minority, the Bolaheviks 
Tver© successful inesqjosing the 
compromising policy of the 
Men^eviks and the Socialist 
Revolutionaries. 

The main item on the agen- 
da of this congress was the ques- 
tion of the attitude to be taken 
towards the coalition Provision- 
al Government. The Menshevik 
Tsereteli tried to scare the con- 
gress by stating that the rev- 
olution would be doomed if 
the coalition with the bourgeoi- 
sie were abandoned. '‘There is 
uo political party in Russia at 
the present time,” he said, 

“that would express its readi- 
ness to take entire power upon 
itself.” Lenin at once shouted 
from his seat: "There is such 
a party!” And then, mounting 
the platform, he said; “I say 
there is! . . . Our party does 
not refuse it; it is prepared at 
any moment to take over entire power” (V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, 
Two-Vol. ed,, Vol. II, Moscow, 1947, pp. 59-60). 

Lenin strongly denounced the compromising policy that was 
pursued by the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who 
were helping to prolong the war and assisting the bourgeoisie in 
every way, and he concluded his speech with the denoumd that all 
power be transferred to the Soviets. 

While the congress was in session the Bolsheviks were making 
preparations for a demonstration of Petrograd workers and soldiers 
under the slogans of “All power to the Soviets! ”, “Down with the ten 
capitalist Ministers!”, “&ead, peace and freedom!” Dreading the 
growing influence of the Bolsheviks, the Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary leaders of the congress secured the passage of a resolu- 
tion prohibiting all demonstrations for three days. At the samo time 
the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet called for a general 
demonstration on June 18, with the intention of making its 
watchword “Confidence in the Provisional Government 1“ The 
compromisers anticipated that th*s would be patriotic demonstration 
to mark the launchmg of the offensive at the front. The BoMievika 
c..lled upon the workers and sokhers to join in this demonstr.^t on, 
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as an index of the growing rev- 
olutionary spirit of the workers 
and soldiers of Potrograd, of 
their readiness to fight for the 
Bolshevik slogans* It was a de- 
feat for the Menshevik and So- 
cialist-Revolutionary parties 
which supported the Piovisional 
Government. 

The June Offensive. On 
the demand of the Brit- 



ish and French imperialists, Offensive*’ 

the Provisional Government pre- Cartoo7i hj ujiknoxon artist 
pared to launch an offensive at 

the front. In April 1917, the United States entered the World 
War, but considerable time was recpiired to transport the Amer- 
ican troops to the theatre of war. The governments of the Entente 
countries wanted at all' costs to keep the Russian Front active in order 
to prevent the Germans from transferring troops to the Western Front, 
and they threatened to deprive the Provisional Government of loans 
and subsidies if it did not immediately launch an offensive and so 
draw German troops away from the Western Front. In addition, the 
Russian bourgeoisie saw in an offensive the only way of putting a stop to 
the revolution. They calculated that if it failed they could throw the 
blame on the Soviets and the Bolsheviks and crush them. 


Kerensky, the Minister of War, speeded up the preparations for 
the offensive. Troop trains carrying reinforcements and train*s loaded 
with ammunition and supplies were sent to the front lines, and Keren- 
sky himself toured the different fronts haranguing the soldiers 
and urging them to fight. That was why the soldiers dubbed him 
“Persuader- in-Chief. ” 


The offensive was launched on June 18, and at first proceeded 
successfully, particularly in the case of the Eighth Army, which pierced 
the Austrian Front and moved its divisions into the breach. A few 
days later, however, the offensive petered out. Reinforcements arrived 
slowly, and the army command was unable to develop the first suc- 
cesses, The offensive came to a halt. 


Shortly afterwards the Austro-German troops launched a counter- 
offensive, inflicted defeat on the Russian army at Tamopol and forced 
it to beat a rapid retreat. During the ten days of the offensive 
the Russian Southwestern Front lost about 60,000 men. War 
weariness and discontent among the troops, their desire for peace, 
and their distrust of and downright enmity towards the counter-revo- 
lutionary ofiS-cers were factors which contributed to the failure of 
the offensive. 
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bt*eii elected in lt)l€, was convened. But actually, neither the Sejm 
nor the Si*nate were ^dven any power. The Provisional Government 
hCiil a Commissioner to Finland and refused to recognize her independ- 
ence . 

linnish army officers opened negotiations with WiUielm II with 
the object of obtaining his assistance in severing Finland fromKu&aia. 
The Finnish bourgeoisie hojied with the assistance of the German 
iiniitTialMs not only to separate Finland from Russia, but also to 
launch a civil war against the Finnish workers. In the guise of 
athletic clubs they began to form reactionary ‘“maiiitenance of order 
squads/’ 

The Finnish iiroletariat wore emjdiatieally opposed to an alliance 
with German imperialism against Russia, where tsarism had been 
overthrown, and ardently supported the Russian revolution. 

In the end-iivoui to achieve Finland's independence, the Finnish 
S(^jm, in July, pas}>ed a luw' defining the sui^reme powers of the Sejm. 
Til retaliation to this, the Provisional Government, following the 
f‘xami)le of the tsarist government, dissolved the Sejm. 

The Bolshevilis headed by Lenin and Stalin denounced the im- 
perialist policy of the Provisional Government and demanded 
recognition of Finland’s right to self-determination, including 
secession. 

Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia after the February Revolution* 

By the beginning of 1917, the greater part of Lithuania was oc- 
(*upied by German troops. At a conference of representatives of Lith- 
uanian kulaks, landlords and the bourgeoisie that was held in Vilna, 

^ Tar^\ba, or National Council, was formed. The German authorities 
tried to^ convert the Taryba into an obedient tool of their own, 
and wishing to entrench themselves in Lithuania they played up to the 
Lithuanian bourgeoisie and promised to recognize the independence 
of Lithuania if she officially seceded from Russia. 

A considerable part of Latvia was also occupied by German troops 
during the world war. Latvia was the most capitalistically-developed 
of the Baltic countries. Tlie war had caused it great devastation. The 
Northern Front ran through Latvia; more than half the country 
was furrowed with trenches and affected by military operations. 
The crops were destroyed, and cattle breeding had declined. 
The commercial and economic life of the country was almost 
at a standstill and industry was severely damaged. On the 
outbreak of the war a number of the plants, and the workers employed 
in them, were evacuated to the interior of Russia, and after Latvia 
was occupied by the Gennans the rest of the industrial plants were 
either wrecked or transported to Germany, The conditions of the masses 
of the working people were extremely hard during the occupation. 
Relying on the support of the Latvian barons, the German imperial- 
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Petliura. In the beginning of June, the Central Rada issued an address 
to the Ukrainian people^ proclaiming the autonomy of the Ukraine. 
The petty-bourgeois Central Rada did not dare to go to the 
length of a rupture with the Provisional Government,, as it feared to 
remain alon s face to face with the revolutionary ma'iSBs of workers 
and peasants; it therefore sought a compromise with the Russian bour- 
geoibie. On the other hand, the Provisional Government needed the 
support of the Ukrainian bourgeoisie during the offensive, and it 
therefore sent four Ministers, headed by Kerenskv, to nefrotiate with 
the Rada. " 

The upshot of these negotiations ivas that in the summer of 1917, 
a new administrative body consisting of representatives of the Central 
Rada was set up in Kiev. This body was known as the General Secre- 
tariat, and its function was to co-operate with the Provisional Govern- 
ment's Commissioner in the Ukraine as the representative of the 
supreme authority. The final settlement of the political structure of 
the Ukraine was put off until the Constituent Assembly. 

Iienin was of the opinion that the demand for Ukrainian autonomy 
was “very modest and very legitimate,” The Bolsheviks denounced 
both the great-power policy pursued by the imperialist Provisional 
Government and the compromising policy of the Central Rada, and 
called upon the Ukrainian workers and peasants to fight jointly with 
the Russian workers and peasants against the imperialist bourgeoisie 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Byelorussian Central Rada. In the middle of March 1917, 
the First Congress of Byelorussian nationalist parties and organiza- 
tions was held in Minsk. These bodies were united in the Byelo- 
russian National Committee headed by the landlord Skirmunt. In 
June 1917, this committee convened a congress of representatives of 
Byelorussian bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties at which the Byelo- 
russian Central Rada was formed. Under cover of national slogans, 
the nationalists tried to keep the Byelorussian workers and peasants 
out of the revolutionary struggle, but at the same time they expressed 
readiness to organize the administration of Byelorussia “in co-opera- 
tion with the Provisional Government,” Like the bourgeois national- 
ists everywhere, those in Byelorussia concluded an alliance with the 
bourgeoisie of the dominant, Russian nation for the purpose of combat- 
ing the revolutionary movement. 

The Byelorussian Bolsheviks strongly combated the By-elorossian 
Central Rada. An exceptionally important part in this struggle against 
the bourgeois nationalists was played by M. V. Frunze, who was then 
at the head of the Executive Committee of the Soviet of Peasants’ 
Deputies; at the First Congress of Peasants* Deputies of the Minsk and 
Vilna Gubernias he exposed the counter-revolutionary nature of the 
Byelorussian nationalists. The Bolsheviks established closer contacts 
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firair, remained in power after the February revolution. The Provi- 
sicnai Government sent a Commissar to Khiva who acted hand in hand 
with the Khan. In Bukhara, the working people demanded the limi- 
tation of the power of the Emir. Fearing a popular insurreotion, the 
representative of the Provisional Government in Bukhara advised the 
Emir to issue a manifesto promising reforms, but shortly afterwards 
the Emir, with the knowledge of the Provisional Government, arrested 
and executed the advocates of reform. 

Thus, the peoples of Centre! Asia failed to achieve either social 
or national liberation as a result of the February revolution. 

Not only that. In Turkmenia the Provisional Government con- 
tinued, until it was overthrown, the punitive policy which the tsarist 
government had pursued against the Yomuds, who rose in revolt 
itt 1916. 

30. THE JULY CRISIS 

The Demonstration of July 3-5. The war was costing the 
country 40,000,000 rubles per day. To cover this expenditure the gov- 
ernment issued a huge quantity of paper currency, the value of which 
steadily dropped while the cost of living rose. There was a shortage 
of raw materials and fuel for industry and of bread for the workers. 
The transport sj^stem was completely dislocated. Factories and mills 
closed down. In May, 108 plants employing 8,700 workers, in June, 125 
plants employing 38,465 workers and in July, 206 plants employing 
47,754 workers were closed. Iron and steel output dropped 40 per cent 
and textiles 20 per cent. Unemplojmrient grew. The strike movement 
spread. The workers demanded an 8-hour day and higher wages. An 
agrarian revolution began to sweep the country. By July, 43 out 
of the 69 gubernias in the country were affected by peasant un- 
rest; the peasants seized the landlords’ land and set lire to their man- 
sions. The movement of the workers and peasants was w'armly welcomed 
in the army. The soldiers, war weary and enraged by the continuation 
of the war, threatened to leave the trenches and go home. The masses 
of the people became more and more convinced that the Provisional 
Government was deceiving them. The news of the launching of the 
offensive and of its subsequent failure roused a storm of indignation 
among the workers and soldiers in Petrograd. 

At the end of June the situation in Petrograd became exceptionally 
strained. In this situation the bourgeois parties called upon the Pro- 
visional Gkivemment to take determined measures to crush the revo- 
lutionary workers and soldiers of Petrograd. The government decided 
to get rid of the revolutionary garrison of Petrograd and with this 
object sent larger contingents of the garrison to the front on the pre- 
text that the units there needed reinforcements. In order to exert 
pressure on the compromising parties and to force them to agree at last 
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to the formation of a ^‘strong government” the Cadets, on July 2, re- 
signed from the govonmient and thereby created a governmental 
crisis. 

The failure of the offensive, the governmental crisis, and the pro- 
vocative tactics of the bourgeois parties and organizations, filled the 
cup of bitterness of the workers and SDldicrs of Petrograd to overflow- 
ing, and on July 3 (16), individual regiments and the workers of dif- 
ferent factories demonstrated in the streets. Soon these demonstra- 
tions grew into a general armed demonstration under the slogan of 
' ^‘All power to the Soviets!” 

The Bolshevik Party was of the opinion that to seize power at that 
moiftent would be premature. Lenin and Stalin pointed out that the 
Bolsheviks could easily capture power in Petrograd but would be 
unable to hold it as they did not yet have a majority in the Soviets 
throughout the country. In spite of these warnings, however, • on 
July 3, the First Machine-Gun Regiment came out in full fighting kit 
and marched to the Bolshevik headquarters. On the way other regi- 
ments, and also units of the workers’ Red Guard, joined the Machine- 
Gun Reg*m nt. At 11 o’clock at night the workexs of the Putilov 
Plan came into the street. The demonstration assumed a mass charac- 
ter. When it became evident that this spontaneous demonstration 
could not be stopped the Bolsheviks decided to take the lead of it 
in order to keep it within peaceful and organized bounds, so as to 
give the bourgeoisie no opportunity for provoking the workers and 
soldiers to premature action with the object of crushing them. 

In the morning of July 4, no less than 500,000 workers partici- 
pated in the demonstration. Strikes closed the factories and mills. 
Ninety delegates, representing all the foctories and regiments in the 
city, went to the Taurida Palace where the Central Executive Com- 
mittee that was elected by the First Congress of Soviets was in session, 
and demanded that the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
should proclaim the transfer of power to the Soviets. 

Meanwhile, the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries fe- 
verishly mustered troops for the purpose of suppressing the demon- 
stration, Cossack units were called in from the front. In the evening 
of July 4, detachments of army cadets and Cossacks opened fire on the 
demonstrators. On July 5 demonstrators were still being fired 
on. After suppressing the demonstration of the workers and 
soldiers, the counter-revolutionaries attacked the Bolshevik Party. 
The editorial offices of Pravda were raided and wrecked and all the 
Bolshevik newspapers were suppressed. A detachment of cadets ar- 
rived at Lenin’s lodgings with the object of arresting him and searched 
the premises. Foreseeing this, Comrade Stalin had opportunely ar- 
ranged for Lenin’s departure from Petrograd. After shaving off his 
beard and moustaches and disguising himself as a Fimiish peasant. 
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generals, organized the shooting down of the workers’ and soldiers’ 
demonstration: and the AlhRiisaian Central Eseeutive Committee, 
which was controlled by the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, 
even issued a special order authorizing the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
Gotz and Avksentyev to assist General Polovtsev to ‘‘restore order.” 

After the events the political situation in the country changed. 
The Soviets lost the confidence of the masses and became iinj>otent. 
The dual power was superseded by the sole power of the bourgeoisie. 
Appraising the situation in the country at the time, Lenin wrote: ‘‘A 
peaceful development of the Russian revolution has now become im- 
possible. History puts the question thus: either complete victory for 
the counter-revolution, or a new revolution” (V. I, Lenin, Collected 
Works, VoL XXI, Bk. 1, New York, 1032, p. 58). 

In view of these circumstances, it became necessary to withdraw 
the slogan of “All powder to the Soviets! ” for a time, because the Soviets, 
which were controlled by the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, were then acting as the accomplices of counter-revolution. The 
party was faced with the new task of winning a majority in the So- 
viets and of converting the latter into organs of insurrection. 

The offensive that was launched by the counter-revolutionary 
bourgeoisie with the assistance of the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries shook the confidence of the workers and peasants in those 
parties. Discontent grew among the masses of the soldiers at the front. 
Reports to headquarters read: “The masses are sullen. Hostility to- 
wards the officers continues. The bulk of the soldiers do not want to 
fight. There are frequent cases of refusal to obey orders.” 

In the rural districts the peasants rose against the landlords. The 
“Red Chanticleer” (incendiarism) was on the rampage among the land- 
lords estates. Whereas in March, 34 count io-i h€wi been affected 
by the peasant movement, in July, 325 were affected. The workers in 
the mills and factories went on strike and in many cases they drove 
out the hated directors and managers and introduced workers ’ control 
of production. 

The Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik Party, On July 26, the 
Sixth Congress of the Bolshevilc Party was opened in Petrograd. The 
congress was held in secret. 

Lenin, who was in h d ng, was unable to attend the congress, but 
Comrade Stalin kept him informed of its proceedings and received 
instructions from him. The congress proceedings were directed by 
Comrade Stalin. 

Comrade Stalin delivered a report on the political situation in 
which he emphasized that the revolabion “had begun to assume the 
character of a socialist v orkers’ revolution,” and that the only w’ay to 
achieve the victory of the socialist revolution was to prepare for and 
carry out an armed insurrection. 
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31. THE SUPPRESSION OF GENERAL KORNILOV'S COUNTER- 
REVOLUTIONARY REVOLT 

The Bourgeois Counter-Revolutionary Plot. After the July 
demonstration the bourgeoisie began to mobJize its forces for the 
purpose of crushing the revolution. The petty-bourgeois parties which 
controlled the Soviets obediently carried out the program of the conn- 
ter-revolut i onary bourgeoisie . 

On July 8, 1917, the "Little Bonaparte/’ "the little braggart Ker- 
ensky,” as Lenin called him, became the head of the government. 
Kerensky introduced the death penalty at the front, and informed 
the Allies that he had taken all measures to restore the fighting 
efficiency of the army. On the demand of the Allies, General Kornilov, 
who was notorious for his uncompromising hostility to the revolution, 
was appointed Supreme Commander-in-Chief. He issued an order 
prohibiting all meetings in the army. Field courts-martial intiii- 
duced a reign cf terror at the front. Kornilov demanded the inti educ- 
tion of the death penalty in the rear as well. 

After Kornilov was appointed Supreme Commander- in^Chief the 
second coalition Provisional Government was formed. This government 
was headed by Kerenskjr and included members of the Cadet Party. 

The counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie set out to establish a mili- 
tary dictatorship and with this object organized a military monarch- 
ist plot. The instigator of this plot was the Cadet Party, As Lenin 
wrote at the time: "The Cadet Party is the chief political force of the 
bourgeois counter-revolution in Russia” {Lenin and Stalin, 1917, 
Selected Writings and Speeches, Moscow, 1938, p. 359). The plot was 
hatched at the Headquarters of the Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
Kornilov , who was mustering troops for the purpose of marching them 
against Petrograd. 

On August 12, 1917, Kerensky convened in Moscow a Council 
of State, which served as a sort of general review of the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces. Comrade Stalin characterized this council in the follow- 
ing words: "The ‘way out’ for the counter-revolution lies in conven- 
ing a conference of merchants and manufacturers, of landlords and 
hankers, of members of the tsarist Duma and already tamed Menshe- 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, in order, by declaring this con- 
ference to be a ‘National Assembly,* to obtain from it approval for 
the policy of imperialism and counter-revolution, and for transferring 
the burdens of the war to the shoulders of the workers and peasants” 
{Lenin and Stalin, 1917, Selected Writings and Speeches, Moscow, 
1938, pp. 314-15). 

The leaders of the counter-revolution intended to proclaim a mili- 
tary dictatorship at this council, but events developed differently 
from the way they anticipated. 
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Ihe leaders of the compromising parties were terrified by this 
turn of affairs and turned to the Bolsheviks for assistance, for they 
were aware that the only force in the country that was capable of 
organizing the defeat of Kornilov was the Bolshevik Party. 

Mobilization of the Forces of the Revolution. The Bolsheviks 
took the lead in the struggle against Kornilov. While calling for the 
suppression of the mutinous general, the Bolshevik Party denounced 
the Provisional Government, which consisted of masked Komi- 
lovites, and the entire policy of which had served to strengthen the 
counter-revolution , 

The proletariat rose to a man to defend revolutionary Petrograd, 
In the course of three days 25,000 workers enrolled in the Red Guard. 
The military organization of the Bolshevik Party enlisted the serv- 
ices of 700 army instructors to train the Red Guards, In the munition 
factories the production of shells was speeded up and armoured ears 
were fitted out. Within two days the workers at the Putilov Plant, 
working 16 hours a day, tum^ out about 200 new pieces of ar- 
tillery. The railwaymen diverted Kornilov’s troop trains to 
sidings, blocked the stations with empty trains, tore up the rails on 
railway bridges and removed vital parts from locomotives. Thousands 
d working people dug fortifications at the approaches to Petrograd. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of Bolshevik agitators worked among Kor- 
nilov’s troops explaining to them the object of Kornilov’s mutiny. 
Enormous influence upon Kornilov’s so-called “Savage Division” 
which consisted of Caucasian highlanders, was exercised by a del- 
egation of highlanders who, on S. M. Kirov’s advice, were sent 
to the division to explain the true objects of the counter-revolution. 
The soldiers and Cossacks in Kornilov’s force began to go over to the 
side of the workers. 

The Kornilov adventure collapsed. Greneral Krymov committed 
suicide, Kornilov, Denikin and other generals were arrested, but the 
manner in which these monarchist generals were “held in custody” 
was very strange. Kornilov and his accomplices were “imprisoned” 
in the premises of a school known as Bykhov’s High School, and the 
Tekinsky Regiment which Kornilov himself had formed, and which 
was loyal to him, was appointed to guard them. Actually, Kerensky 
protected the mutinous generals from popular anger and judgment. 

The civil war begun by the generals and the bourgeoisie rad- 
ically changed the relation of forces in the country. As Comrade 
Stalin wrote at the time; “Tho Kornilov revolt merely opened the valve 
for the accumulated revolutionary anger, it merely unbound the hith- 
erto fettered revolution, whipped it up and pushed it forward.” 
(J. Stalin, On the Road to October, Moscow, 1925, Russ, ed,, p. 206). 

The suppression of the Kornilov plot revealed that the position of 
the bourgeoisie and of their stooges, the Mensheviks and the Social- 
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Lastly, the suppression of the Kornilov revolt showed that after 
abandoning the policy of compromise the Soviets were beginning to 
revive and were becoming a great revolutionary force. A period of the 
holshevization ^of the Soviets began. On August 31, the Petrograd So- 
viet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, by a majority vote, passed 
a resolution proposed by the Bolsheviks; on September 6, the Moscow 
Soviet did the same. The Bolsheviks gained control of the Soviets 
in the two capitals and also in the decisive industrial centres. 

In view of the Bolshevization of the Soviets the Party, in Sep- 
tember, brought forward again the slogan which had been withdrawn 
after the events of July 3-5, namely, ^^All power to the Soviets.” 

As Co^ade Stalin has written: “The slogan ‘All power 
to the Soviets! ’ was again put forward. But now this slogan had a 
different meaning from that in the first stage. Its content had ra<l- 
ically changed. Now this slogan signified a complete rupture with im- 
perialiam and the passing of power to the Bolsheviks, for the majority 
of the Soviets were already Bolshevik. Now this slogan signified that 
the revolution must march directly towards the dictatorship of the 
proletariat by means of insurrection. More than that, this slogan now 
signified the organization and shaping of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as a state” (J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism. Moscow, 1945 
p. 115). 

The slogan ‘"All power to the Soviets! ” was a call for insurrection 
agamst the Provisional Government for the purpose of transferring 
all power to the Soviets controlled by the Bolsheviks. 

Terrified by the revolution, the Mensheviks and the Socialist - 
Eevolutionaries countered the slogan of “All power to the Soviets!” 
by convening a Democratic Conference with the object of diverting 
the evolutionary movement into a less dangerous channel. The Demo- 
cratic Conference which was made up of representatives of the com- 
I^mising parties, Soviets, trade unions. Zemstvos, army organiza- 
tions and co-oj»rative societies, met on September 12, and rejected 
the coalition with the Cadets. The Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks thereupon proposed that the Democratic Conference should 
set up a Provisional Council of the Republic, known as the Pre-par- 
liament, for the purpose, as they said, of controlling the actions of the 
government. Actually, however, their aim was to create another screen 
for their coalition with the bourgeoisie. While the Democratic Confer- 
ence was in session, Kerensky obtained the consent of the Cadets 
Kishkin, Buryshkin, Konovalov and others to enter the government. 
The Pre-parliament remained a futile exercise in parliamenta- 
rism. The workers derisively called it the “Pre-hathhouse.'' * 


* A play on the words “predparlament and ‘predbaniuk’"— the latter 
meaning the dressing room at a public bath. — Tr. 
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finical system of Russia Ixas in a few months caught up with that 
of the advanced countries. But that is not enou^. The war is inexorable ■ 

it puts the alternative with ruthless severity: either perish, or overtake 
and outstrip the advanced countries ecoBoniicolltf as w-e/i” (V I Lenin 

Siketei Works, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. H, Moscow, 1947 p 117) ’ 

In August-September 1917, Lenin finished his book The State 
and Bevoluhoti in which he developed the fundamental propositions 
of Marx and Engels on the proletarian revolution and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and expounded the doctrine of the Soviets 
as the state form of the dictatorship of the proletariat 

At the end of September 1917, the Mensheviks and the Socialist. 
Bevolutionaries made another attempt to check the revolution by 
fonaing a new coalition government. It included “six capitalist 
ministers as the nucleus of the ‘Cabinet’ and ten ‘Socialist’ ministers 
to be at their service as the vehicles of their will” (J. Stalin On 
the Road to October, Moscow, 1925, Russ, ed., p. 223). Kerensky re- 
mflined Prime Minister. 

Bie counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie began secretly to plot 
another blow against the revolution. 

Large counter-revolutionary forces were concentrated around the 
capital and shock battalions were formed of socially picked tvibu 
who were allowed to join only on the recommendation of officers. 
Hiese battalions consisted of the sons of kulaks and the bourgeoisie.’ 
More than ten such battalions were posted on the Northern and 
Western Fronts, in proximity to Petrograd and Moscow. Cossack 
and cavalry regiments which were regarded as exceptionally 
“reliable were withdrawn from the front to the rear. Polish 
soldiers serving in the Russian army in Byelorussia were formed in a 
»parate Polish Corps under the command of General Dowbor-Musnicki 
for the purpose of cutting the Western Front off from Petrograd and 
of capturing all the railway junctions on the line to Petrograd. A simil- 
ar corps was formed in the Ukraine of Czech and Slovak prisoners of 
^ for the purpose of cutting off the Southwestern and Rumanian 
Fronts from the revolutionary capital if this was found necessary 
The Bolshevization of the Masses. In September ' and 
political influence of the Party of 
.ind Stalin grew day after day and its membership steadily in- 
creased. Thus, in April 1917, the membership of the Bolshevik Party 
was 80,000, in the middle of August it had risen to 260,000, and in the 
o^inning of October to 400,000. Under the leadership of the Bolshe- 
T’S * movement commenced among the proletariat. One him- 
thousand leather workers in Moscow went on strike and remained 
tiut for two and a half months. Over 300,000 workers were involved in 
tne textile strikes in Ivanovo-Voznesensk and Kineshma. Strikes of 
prmters spread over nearly the whole country. The Baku workers waged 
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Revolutionary party whicli had become, to use Lenin's words party 
to the people, hostile to the peasants, and counter-rewlntionary)^ 

In alliance with the poorest stratum of the peasantry, and with the 
bulk of the peasantry supporting the Bolshevik slogans, the proletariat 
marched towards the proletarian revolution. 

The maturing of the proletarian revolution caused wavering and 
confusion in the ra^ of the petty-bourgeois parties. After the July 
events a Left wing calling itself “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
sprang up in the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. A group of ‘‘Lefts'* 
who called themselves Internationalists also sprang up among the Men- 
sheviks. In the endeavour to retain the masses who were rapidly desert- 
ing them, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks came for- 
ward with the proposal to establish a republic in Russia. Hitherto, the 
question of the form of government, like all other questions arising out 
<rf the revolution, had been put off until the convocation of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

The confusion that reigned in the ranks of the Menshevik and the So- 
cialist-Revolutionary parties indicated that these compromising parties 
— the main prop of the bourgeoisie — were becoming isolated from the 
masses, and this brought nearer the victory of the socialist revolution. 

The oppressed nationalities in Russia also rose up to fight the impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie 5 under the leadership of the Bolsheviks the movement 
for national liberation developed into a struggle for power. This was 
exceptionally evident in Central Asia. In September, a spontaneous 
mass revolt of the workers broke out in Tashkent, and for two weeks pow- 
er was in the hands of the Soviet. The Provisional Government sent 
a punitive expedition to Tashkent imder the command of General Korov- 
nichenko, who dealt ruthlossly with the working population of 
the city. 

In the Ukraine the Bolsheviks won over the masses and made vigor- 
ous preparations for an armed insurrection. In Kharkov, Kiev and 
Ekaterinoslav, Red Guard units were formed. 

In Latvia, the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers’ Deputies were 
Bolshevik. In Estonia the Bolsheviks had a majority at the Congress of 
Soviets that was convened in October. In Finland a Regional Congress 
of Soviets which was held in the beginning of September adopted 
resolutions submitted by Bolsheviks. 

Not only Russia, but all the countries ofWeatem Europe that were 
suffering from the protracted war were passing through a revolutionary 
crisis. 

In France workers went on strike in protest against the im- 
perialist war. The anti-war movement spread to the army and in some 
regiments Councils of Soldiers’ Deputies were formed. Soldiers even 
talked about marching on Paris to settle accounts with the capitalists 
and the government. 
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power to the Soviets On October 16(29), on Lenin’s recommendation 
a BPTOnd meeting of the Central Committee of the Party vas held to 
yrhich representatives of the Petrogiad Bolsheviks yreVe invited in 
order that a larger circle of Party members could be informed of the 
pionfor the insurrection. This meeting reaffirmed the decision to launch 
thei^ed insurrection. Kamenev and Zinoviev again demanded that 
the insurrection be postponed. Comrade Stalin spoke and denounced 
these traitors. He said: “Objectively, what Kamenev and Zinoviev 
propose founts to giving the counter-revolution the opportunity to 
organize. ^ 

That same day a Party Centre was set up, headed by Comrade 
btalm, for the purpose of exercising practical leadership of the 

After susteining defeat at the meeting of the Central Committee 
Zinoviev and Kamenev resorted to an act of unprecedented treachery! 
They sent a statement to the Menshevik newspaper A’omya ZUzn, 
which published It in its issue of October 18 declaring that they 
disagreed with the decision of the Central Committee of the Bol- 
shevik Party to launch an insurrection. This was a downright betrayal 
Gonoarmng this action Lenin wrote: “Kamenev and Zinoviev have 
betrayed to Kodzyanko and Kerensky the decision of the Central 
Committee of their Party on armed insurrection and the fact that 
preparations for armed insurrection and the choice of the date for the 
er r xnsurrection were being concealed from the enemy” (Lenin and 

Afotn.JSfr, Selected Writings and Speeches, Moscow, 1938 p. 605). 
Following in the footsteps of Kamenev and Zinoviev, Trotoky too di- 
^Iged the date of the insurrection by stating at a meeting of the 
Petrogr^ S(^iet that the Second Congress of Soviets that was to be 
held on October 25 must take over power. Kerensky took advantage of 
this betrayal to take a series of military measures for the purpose of 
forestalling the insurrection. 

The Bolsheviks intensified their activities in preparing for the 
armed msurrectiou. In conformity with the plan drawn up by Comrade 
btalm, the workers of the Urals were to come to theaidof Petrograd 
those of Ivanovo-Voznesensk were to go to the aid of Moscow, and in 
Byelorussia the soldiers at the front, in the event of being sent against 
PCTrograd, were to be disarmed. In preparing for the insurrection Corn- 
er assisted by Y. M. Sverdlov, F. E. Dzerzhinsky 

V. M. Molotov, G. K. Orjonikidze, M. I. Kalinin, A. A. Andreyev and 
other comrades. 

In the provinces preparations for the armed insurrection were 
mde under the direction of those tried and trusted pupils of L“nin, 
K.E. Voroshilov in the Donetz Basin, Artyom (Sergeyev) in Kharkov! 

) ' It Volga Region, A. A. Zhdanov in the Urals, 

B. M. Kaganovich in the Polcsie Region. M. V. Frunze in Ivanovo- 
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M mmt power be Wb fa the hifada’otKeroneb- 

rif circumstances; the matter mui^t be decided with- 

s, - - 

fatSrrS to .fart the 

MilSr^^'SoZ?^ ^ (November 6), the Revolutionaiy 

Military Commi^e ordered the military imits to prepare for actiom 
It also o^er^ that a close mtch be kept on the amy mitsThaTwS 
approaching the capital, and that the g4d at bridges and «i W^ 
tions be remfor.^. it decided to call m the assistTe i tte ShW 

5 object sent tL^Tl 

£f J! ® *11® Baltic Fleet hi Helsingfors a preS- 

'^“*®“i™g*lie ^ords: “Send regulations’^ this meant 
the infection ^ commenced, dispatch shii^ and men.” 

up S wSr “ » workingman, with his fece tied 

from tho r^T^i ^ accompanied by a comrade sent 

rom the Central Committee, arrived in the Smolny. Men from the 
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Palace, where the Provisional Government was assembled Rv fR- 

r if Lssrr z 

- ^-Vz.t\zrL%Z 

25 (November 7), the Revolutionary Mili- 
Committee issued a manifesto proclaiming the overthrow the 

“The Provisional Government has been overtbroxim TRa » e 

mrW^?SoTw ^ Petrograd S ol 

Workers and Soldiers Deputies, the Revolutionary Militov Commit- 
tee.^ich sta.n^ at theheadofthePetrograd proZttiat^SSi 
“The cause for which the people have fought-the immediatf^pos-' \ 



Red Guards Shell the Winter Palace in the Evening of October 25 
(November 7) 1917. Shot from a film 
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At 2:30 tiifi congress passed a decree announcing the forma- 

tion of the first Soviet government— the Ckmncil of People’s Commis- 
sars. The congress endorsed Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (Lenin) as Chair- 
man of the Council of People s Commi&sars, and Lenin’s unfailing 
colleague, Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, as People’s Commissar of 
Nationalities, the function of which was to help to unite the oppressed 
nations in a single fraternal socialist federation of nations. The activ- 
ities of the Council of People’s Commissars were to be controlle<l bv a 
Central Executive Committee elected by the All-Russinn Congre.^s of 
Soviets. 

The first Soviet government consisted exclusively of Bolshevifes, 
althou^ the latter had invited the “I^ft” Socialist-Revolutionaries 
to join it. Before the Second Congress of Soviets wm openc<l the “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries were st ill oi^nizationally connected with the 
Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. It was only after the latter had left 
the congr^ together with the Mensheviks that the “Left” Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries formed their own separate party. Conscious of the pressure 
of the entire mass of the peasantry who were thirsting for land, the 
“Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries had been eonstantlv wavering be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionarv-Menshevik 
bloo and urging the Bolsheviks to reach an agreement with the latter. 
Lenin called them “fellow travellers of the proletarian revolution” and 
foresaw that they would betray the revolution at the critical moment. 
Influenced by the revolutionary temper of the peasants and soldiers! 
the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries announced that they supported 
the October Revolution. It was then that the Bolsheviks invited them to 
6nter the government. 

But the “Left*’ Socialist-Revolutionaries opposed the formation 
of a Soviet government; they wanted “a homogeneous socialist govein- 
which they meant a Cabinet consisting of representatives 
of different parties, ranging from the People’s Socialists to the Bolshe- 
viks. The Second Congress of Soviets, however, rejected this proposal 
and set up the first Soviet government entirely of Bolsheviks. 

The congress closed at 6 a.m. on October 27. amidst the enthusias- 
tic cries of the delegates andPetrograd workers: ‘*Long live the revolu- 
tion! “Long live Socialism!” 

Suppression of the Kerensky and Krasnov Anti-Soviet Revolt, 
The victory of the socialist revolution in Petrograd evoked the desper- 
ate resistance of the deposed classes. The Committee for the Salvation of 
the Fatherland and the Revolution, which was headed by Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries and backed by the Entente imperialists, 
became the centre of the counter-revolution. The workers and soldiers 
^lled this committee “The Committee for the Salvation of the Counter- 
Revolution.” 

The first armed revolt of the counter-revolution was organized bv 
13 * 
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The Gun which Shelled the Cadets lu Occupation of the Kremlin 


to the united and vigorous efforts of the workers and soldiers the mutiny 
was crushed by 4 p. m. nest day. On October 31 (November 13), the 
revolutionary workers and soldiers routed a force of Cossacks near 
Pulkovo. T^is defeat caused rapid disintegration among the Cossack 
uniti, and in spite of all the orders issued by Krasnov, the Cossacks re- 
fused to take to arms. A delegation of Soviet sailors went to the Cos- 
sacks in Gatchina and promis^ that they would he allowed to return 
to their homes if they stopped ffghting the Soviets and 
delivered up Kerensky. The Cossacks agreed to this, but 
Kerensky managed to escape firom Gatchina disguised as a Refl 
Cross nurse. KrasnON' was arrested but released later on giving his word 
of honour not to fight against the Soviets. 

He failed to keep his word, however. He fled to the Don, which 
subsequently became a hotbed of counter-revolution. 

The Insurrection in Moscow. On receiving news of the insunec- 
tion in Petrograd the Moscow Committee of the Bolshevik Party, on 
October 23 (November 7), took measures for an insurrection in Mo^w. 

On the night of October 25, the Bolshevik Military Centre called 
upon the Eevolutionary Military Committee of the Moscow Soviet to 
garrison the Kremlin with troops who were loyal to the revolution; btit 
instead of doing this the Revolutionary Military Committee leaders 
entered into negotiations with the coimter-revolutionary headquar- 
ters. In the evening of October 26, the Moscow Committee of 
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revolutionaries were defeated and 
forced to surrender. All power 
passed to the Revolutionary Military 
Committee of the Moscow Soviet. 

The October Revolution at the 
Front. The Second Congress of So- 
viets issued an appeal to the soldiers 
at the front to support the insurrec- 
tion of the Petrograd workers, and 
stated that the Soviet government 
would exert all efforts to terminate 
the war. The decrees on peace and on 
the land were immediately circulated 
to all the soldiers* organizations, but 
the Army Committees, led by Men- 
sheviks andSocialist-Revolutionaries, 
tried to conceal from the soldiers the 
decisions which had been adopted 
by the Second Congress of Soviets. 

Tie soldiers, however, sent deputa- 
tions to the Petrograd Soviet to 
learn the truth about the events that 
had token place in the capital. When 
these delegates returned and in- 
formed their comrades that Soviet 
rule had been established in Petro- 
grad, the masses of soldiers heartily 
welcomed it. The proletarian revo- 
lution triumphed fimt on the Northern and Western Pront.-^. which 
were closest to Petrograd. Here the Bolsheviks had coinlueted 
extensive activity; nearly all the Regimental Committees were 
headed by Bolsheviks and, as a consequence, the soldiers 
declared unanimously for ^viet power. The other fronts — the 
Southwestern, Rumanian and Caucasian — being very remote 

from the centre of the revolution, did not at once learn of the 
victory of the proletarian revolution in Petrograd; but as the truth 
about the events came through and the soldiers learned of the Soviet 
decrees they too joined the revolution. 

Although defeated in Petrograd and in Moscow, the ccmnter- 
revolution still made efforts to organize and pass to the offensive. 
The representatives of the anti-Soviet parties which had been defeated 
by the revolution, and the military mis'sions of the Entente countries 
which refused to recognize the Soviet government, flocked to the 
General Headquarters of the Commander- in-Chief in ^Mojxilev, wdi icli now 
became the centre of a new counter-revolutionary plot. Gener^il Head- 
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aemov, both Socialist-Revolutionaries and creatures of the coun- 
ter-revolution, be appointed in his place. 

After the Kerensky and Krasnov revolt was crushed, Lenin de- 
manded that negotiations with the Railwaymen's Executive should 
cease forthwith. In answer to this Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rykov and 
the few supporters they had, resigned from the Central Committee 
of the Party. Lenin demanded that these deserters and blacklegs of 
the revolution should be removed from all Soviet and Party work. 
In an angry letter be address 3d to Zuoviev anl Kamenev he wrote i 

. . You are oausi^ indecision in the ranks of the fighters in an in- 
surrection which is still in progress. ...” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works ^ 
VoL XXH, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 57.) 

The Central Committee of the Party addressed a letter "To All 
Party Members and to All the Toiling Classes of Russia” in which it 
emphasized that only a Bolshevik government could now be regarded 
as the Soviet government. 

At that time Yakov Mikhailovich Sverdlov was elected as Chairman 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

A steadfast Leninist and a man of extraordinary strong will and 
outstanding organizing talent, Yakov Mikhailovich Sverdlov played 
a tremendous part in building up the Party and Soviet power after 
the victory of the October Revolution. His iron will, seething energy, 
enormous capacity for work, phenomenal memory, astonishing 
knowledge of men and his ability to find and place the neces- 
sary workers made him a priceless leader and organizer of Soviet 
power. 

The Breakup of the Old State Machine. The fundamental 
antithesis between bourgeois revolutions (including the Erencb bour- 
geois revolution of 1789) and the Great October Socialist Revolution 
lay in that “the French (and every other) bourgeois revolution, while 
liberating the people from the chains of feudalism and absolutism, jut 
new chains upon them, the chains of capitalism and bourgeois de- 
mocracy, whereas the socialist revolution in Russia smashed all chains 
whatsoever and liberated the people from all forms of exploitation. ...” 
(J. Stalin, S. Kirov and A. Zhdanov, Comments on a Syriojpsis for 
a Textbook on Modem Bistory,) 

After overthrowing the rule of the capitalists and landlords and 
becoming itself the "ruling class, the proletariat bad to organize 
in a new way the state power it needed to be able to cniA the 
resistance of the exploiters and lead the peasants in building the 
new socialist society. 

This process of creating the new proletarian authority was a compli- 
cated and difficult one, for it entailed the breaking up of the old bourgeois 
machinery of state and the creation of a new type of state authority. 
As Lenin wrote: "... All the revolutions which have cw^curred up to i 
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the proletarian revolution a Workers’ Militia was organized to maintain 
revolutionary order, and was placed under the control of the local 
Soviets. 

A series of decrees was issued abolishing the old division of the 
population into estates. Thus, on Xoveraber 10 (23), 1017, a decree 
was passed abolishing the different estates and civil ranks. The 
designations curr^^nt till then (noble, merchant, burgher, peasant, 
etc.,) were abolished and the designation of Citizen of the Russian 
Republic was introduced to cover all the inhabitants of Soviet 
Russia. 

Decrees were also issued abolishing the privileges of the church. 
Thus, the decree of January 21 (February 3), 1918, separated the 
church from the state and the school from the church. The state ceased 
to maintain the clergy and missionaries, relievefl schoolchildren 
from the obligation of learning the scriptures, and proclaimed religion 
and the church to he the private affair of citizens. 

The Soviet state emancipated women and purged family relation- 
ships of feudal survivals. The decrees issued on December 19 and 20, 
1917, old style, introduced civil marriages, placed children under 
the protection of the proletarian state and granted women equal 
riglits with men in all respects. 

On December 21 (January 3), spelling reform wsts introduoed, 
thus making it easier for the vast population which had been kept 
in ignorance for generatioas to learn to read and write. On January 2S 
(February 7), 1918, a decree w&s issued abolishing the old style calenda* 
and introducing the calendar in use in all Europian countries. 

First Steps Towards Socialism* The October victory ushered in 
the first stage of socialist construction. The Great October Socialist 
Revolution, as Lenin said, completed, in passing, the task of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution and at the same time took the first steps 
towards Socialism, 

The first decrees of the Soviet State introducing socialist meas- 
ures were also aimed at doing away completely with the survivals of 
feudalism, serfdom and the caste system. In this respect the Soviet 
State did more in a few weeks than the Cadets, the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries had done during the eight months 
they were in power. 

On October 30 (November 12), 1917, a decree was issued intro- 
ducing the 8-hour working day. 

To combat the sabotage of the capitalists, workers’ oontnol of 
industry was introduced, the Regulations on Workers* Control being 
passed by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on November 
14 (27), 1917, Workers’ control meant that the workers prevented the 
deliberate closing of factories, the removal of finished goods and stocks 
of raw materials and fuel from the premises, and the stopping of pro- 
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Building the Soviet Machinery of State, The I'^tabli^hm^fopf 
Soviet power met with the strung ojijKj^ition of tlu* imiirL'eols 
ligentsia who bail foniRTly hem in the PCTviee of the overthrown 
landlord and eapitali^t classes. In order tt» utidennim* the young pro- 
b-tarian state, goveramr nt olfieiuls and the higher cat^-irories of ad- 
ministrative eniploj-ees engaged in sabotage. Politically this 
^abotage was directed by the Cadets, Men>lieviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionyries who on the very day that pow* r passedinto the bands of 
the Soviets, calle<l upon government officials to refuse to obey the new 
authorities. The officials of all fourteen ilinlstries declared a general 
strike, being financial by the bourgeoisie to the extent of over 
2,000,000 rubles. Tlie banks refused to tinance those enterprises which 
had been placed under workers’ control, and bank clerks carried away 
the keys of the vaults. Tlie Food Administration announced that it 
would no longer be res^ionsiblo for supplying the capital with food. 
The bread ration was reduced to 150 grams per day. The ^Ministry of 
State Relief stopped paying pensions to orphans, disabled pemont; 
and the aged. The Ttchnical Engineers* Union expelled those of its 
members who obeyed the Soviet decree on workers’ control and 
co-operated with the Bolsheviks. The Post and Telegraph Employees’ 
Union ordered all local post and telegraph offices to hold up all orders 
issued by the Soviet government. 

Notwithstanding this sabotage, the Soviet government and the 
Bolshevik Party built up a network of Soviet institutions. Commu- 
nication W’as established between the central organs of the Soviet 
State and the local Soviets, but during the first j)eriod 'work was 
carried on under very difficult conditions. 

Here is how N. K. Krupskaya las described the conditions of 
this pfriod: “Work in the Smolny went on not only during the 
day, but all through the night. In the beginning all the work was 
done in the Smolny — Party meetings, sessions of the Council of 
People’s Commissars and the work of the People’s Commissariats. 
Telegrams and orders were sent out from there. People streamed to 
the Smolny from everyukere. And what kind of staff did the Council of 
People’s Commissars have? In the beginning, four utterly inexperienced 
people, wwking without respite, doing everything that was re- 
quired. . . . Lenin often had to do the most routine work, inaking 
phtme calls, etc.” 

On November 15 (28) the Council of People’s Commissars ordered • 
that ^6 work of all the People ’s Commissariats be conducted in the 
premises of the corresponding Ministries and that the Com^ 
missars should gather in the Smolny only in the evenings. The 
r< oson for this dfcision was that in the process of combating 
sabotage a new Soviet machinery" of state was beginning to be 
built up. 
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tli(* Petrosrad S{)viet and thr 
r< ingress cif Soviet.-of P<‘iisants' 

Ik'pnta*' , a ^t^-ol^tlon was imaii- 
imously adojded to unite the 
Soviets of Workers’ lk‘pnties 
with the Soviets of Peasant^i’ 

Deputies. 

•^The Declaration of Rights 
of the Nations of Russia.” Tlie 
main principles of the Sovie t na- 
tional policy were proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Rights of the 
Nations of Russia that w’ils signed 
by Lenin and Stalin and pub- 
lished onNovomber 2 (lo), 1917. 

The plain, clear and powerful 
words in which the Declaration 
was couched found an echo 
not only among the nations 
inhabiting Russia but also among 
the colonial and dependent peo- « ru 

pies abroad. The Declaration pro- 
claimed the emancipation by 

the Great October Socialist Revolution of all the nations inhabiting 
Ru^la and laid down the following principles of the national 
policy of the Soviet State: 1) Equality and sovereignty 
of the nations of Russia; 2) the ri^t of the nations of Russia to free 
self-determination, including the right to secede and form independent 
states; 3) abolition of all and sundry national and national-religious 
privil^es and restrictions; 4) the free development of the national 
minorities and ethnographical groups inhabiting the territory of Rus- 
sia, This policy of the Soviet State satisfied the age-long 
strivings of the oppresbed nationalities and thereby strengthened 
their alliance with the Russian proletariat who had established 
themselvts in power. 

The Establishment of the All-Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mission. On December 7 (20), 1917, the All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission to Combat Counter-Revolution and Sabotage was set up 
to protect the proletarian dictatorship and safeguard'all the gaii^ 
of the revolution. This Commission soon })Ocame, as Comrade Stalin 
called It, ‘-the ever-wakeful guardian of the revolution, the drawn 
sword of the proletariat.” 

At the head of the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission the 
Party placed that most frithful comrade-in-arms of Lenin and Stalin 
firm Bolshevik and staunch fighter in the revolution, Felix Edmundo^ 
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The dcoiHions of the Second Confess of SovietH, the decrees af 
the Soviet government, the manifestoes and appeals issued In 
the Bolshevik Party and IxTiin's s|>eeehes and news|)ai»er article'^ 
were therefore weleoniHl by the niahses with tremendous tmthusiasin. 

SiH.‘akiiig at a meeting ofthe Moscow Soviet on March 12, IhhS, Leniu 
said: 

"Soviet power has not only heen efttablished in the big town^ au»l 
factory districts, it has penetrated to all the remote comers uf the 
country'' (V. I. Lenin, Colheted Works, VoL XXIT, Moscow, 11*37, 
iluss. ed., p. 3H1;. 

In tlw* villages around industrial districts, Soviet power Wiis 
organized by factory workers: in the non-industrial districts it was 
organized by the poorer ■jK.‘asant«> and Bolshevik -minded soldiers 
returned from the front. The latter brought Bolshevik newiapajicrs 
with them, held village meetings at which they explained the tasks 
lacing the Soviets in ijowcr^ and und(T their direction new elections 
to the Soviets were held. 

At the end of December 11*17, the People’s Oommiesariat of 
Internal Affairs issued an order abolushing all the former local govern- 
ment bodies and replacing them by Soviets. 

The Defeat of Kaledin and Dutov* At the very beginning 
of the October Revolution a geographical demarcation of a kind 
between the revolution and the counter-revolution was to be ob- 
served,, As Comrade Stalin wrote: “Inner Russia with her industrial, 
cultural and political centres — Moscow and Petrograd, with a nation- 
ally homogeneous, mainly Russian, population, has become the 
base of the revolution. The outlying regions of Russia, on the other 
hand, mainly the Southern and Bastem regions, with no important 
industrial and cultural and political centra, with a population 
extremely diverse nationally and consisting of privileged Cossack 
colonizers on the one hand, and dis&anchised Tatars, Bashkirs, 
Kirghiz (in the East), Ukrainians, Chechens, Ingushes and other 
Moslem peoples on the other— has become the base of the counter-revo- 
lution” (Lenin and Stalin, SdectedWorks^ VoL II, Russ, ed., p. 276), 

This demarcation was distinctly visible in the coimter-revolu- 
tionary operations of General Dutov in Orenburg and of Kaledm 
on the Don, 

The Cossacks had long played the part of colonizers in the Oren- 
burg territory. The conditions of the Russian settlers, ‘‘strangers" 
as they were called, and particularly of the native inhabitants— 
Kirghiz, Bashkirs, Tatars and Kazakhs — were extremely hard. The 
Provisional Government permitted the Cossacks in Orenburg to bet 
up a Cossack Regional Representative Assembly, which still further 
helped to transfonn the CossackN into an exclusive, privileged mili- 
tary caste. 

14 14U 
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front, n^iiroi-Antinpr forty-six reiiiment^, wa^ hcM ul Knni»*ii>kayn 
at whu'h a Don flevolutionary Military (;ommitt<'e xt up, heachv? 
by th(* CV»ffiuk PcjiltyoJkov, TIuh ftovolut ionary Military (>unmitt<*t* 
rueogiizcd the Sovirt government atnl eallerl upon working Co^'- 
to fid.t Kaledin. Backed by tlie revolutionary Co'^-aeks, the 
IIahI (jriianls liiunehed an ollensivo against Xovcndierkassk ami Ilfj^tov. 
Tilt ofJieep and cadet unitti sent agaim^t them by Kaledin were defeated . 

Realizing that his ^Kjsition was hoijeless, Kaledin committed 
^u^«Jde. At the end of February 1918, the Red for<*es occupied Rostov 
and Novo(dierka.S4^k. Soviet power was e-tablishcd in the Bon 
Rt'gkui. 

The remnants <if the White funcs ec»mmamlHl by ttejieral Kor- 
nilov tied to the Knbiin, where they hoped to obtain the assistance 
of the counter-revolutionary Cos-aek Kubau Rada; but by this time 
Soviet power was l>oing f^stablished iu the Kuban Region. 

On March 14, 191S, Knban Red Guard forces di'^lodgcd the force^ 
of the Kuban Rada from Ekatcrinodar. The remnants of the Kuban 
counter-revolutionary forces fled lK*yond the river Kuban, and jwwer 
in EkateTino<Lar pas-^etl over to tho Ilevolutionarv Militavv Com- 
mittee. 

When Kornilov learned of the flight of the Rada from Ekate- 
rinodar he went to the assistance of the Kuban counter-revolutionaries. 
On the way his bandit troops robbed and murdered the peasant 
•‘strangers” and the Cossack poor; his line of march was strewn with 
corpses.^ Kornilov united all the counter-revolutionary detachments 
under his own command and on April 11 launched an offensive against 
Ekaterinodar. The town was defended by Red Guards and the entire 
working population. The assault, which lasted three days, w'as repulsed. 
The Whiteguards were defeated. Kornilov was killed. The remnants 
of the WhitcCTards, under the command of Denikin, fle<l. Soviet 
power became firmly established in the Kuban Region. 

The Fight to Establish Soviet Power in North Caucasus* 
After the victory of the October Revolution in Petrograd, the upper 
strata of the Don and Terek Cossacks concluded an alliance with 
the Chechens, the n<*h highlanders of Daghestan, to prevent the 
establishment of Soviet power in the Coasack and mountain regions 
of North Caucasus. This alliance between the Cossack upper strata 
and the feudal highland rulers, however, found no support among 
the masses. There was a long-standing enmity between the North 
Caucasian highlanders and the Cossack colonizers over the land- 
The “strangers, * c,, the landless Russian peasants who had set- 

tled in North Caucasus and did not belong to the Cossack caste, also 
waged a struggle against the upper strata of the Cossacks. 

The situation was exceptionally tense in the Terek Region with 
its extremely diverge pt>pulation. Of a total of 1.200.000 iniiabitants 
14* 
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Ua*l to <'(jnilu(!t u strupglp ajraiuht tlie I'lmutpr-n volutioHary orjtan- 
izatiotia of the '“rcgionalistrt, ’ who dematuled tiu* foriuutioii of ati 
independent Siberian region, and also of tlie SopialKt-llevolution- 
uries and kulaks. In December lUlT, the “Tegionalists’’ gathered at 
an estraordinary All-Siberian Congress at \»hieli it was decided 
to convene a Siberian Constituent Af».«‘mbly inilareh UU8. and before 
that to convene a Siberian Regional Duma! 

In the Oiwrly part of February the Duma dtdegates began to 
gather in Tomsk, but here part of them ■aere arrested by the local 
Soviet by order of the Central Executive Committee of Soviets of 
Siberia (Tsentroaibir). The delegates who remained at large fonneil 
an underground countcr-rLWolutionary Provisional Silierian Oovern- 
men±. 

In January and February Soviet power -was aKu e-^tablisherl 
in the remoter regions of Siberia— in the majority of districts in 
the Transbaikal Region, and in the northern districts of the Tobolsk 
Gubernia. 

At the end of February 1018, the Second All-Siberian Congress 
of Soviets was held at which a new Central Executive Committee of 
Soviets (Tsentroaibir) was elected, headed by Bolsheviks. Soviet 
power prevailed over the whole of Siberia. 

Dispersion of the Constituent Assembly. The Constituent 
Aasranbly became the watchword of the bonrgeois counter-revolu- 
tion, which rose up to fight the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution. In opposition to the slogan of “All power to the Soviets” 
the bourgeoiMo and its agents, the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, issued the slogan of “All power to the Constit- 
uent Assembly!” On November 29 (December 12), 1917, the Soviet 
government issued a decree ordering the arrest of the members of 
the Central Committee of the Cadet (Constitutional-Democratic) 
Party as enemies of the people. 

The Soviet authorities did not hinder the convocation of 
tho Constituent Assembly, since the peasants had to be given 
an opportunity of outliving illusions they had about it. The 
elections to the Constituent Assembly resulted in a majority for 
the Socialist-Revolutionarie.s: of the 71.3 seats they secured 4l2, 
while the Bolsheviks won only 183, all tho other parties receiving 
an insignificant number of seats. Actually, however, not only did 
the Right-wing Socialist-Revolutionary majority in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly not reflect the real relation of forces in the country. . 
It did not even represent the actual relation of forces within 
the Socialist-Revolutionary Party itself. The elections to the 
Constituent Assembly took place in November, after Soviet 
power had been established, wherea.s the lists of candidates for 
election to the Assembly had been drawn iip before the viehirv of the 
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Mr tH.moink .Mip]>oit whatevtT. . . . (V. 1. rnlhrfi.i Work-, 

Vol. XXII, Mo-^cw, VX\7^ p. :3m>.i 

The broad re&ultv of the triumphal in«wh of .Soviet ii* 

the eoimtry were summed ny h\ the Thinl xVll-Ru^sian Conffrc^ss of 
Soviets that was held in January llU S. The oonirrfMs a(lo])ted the Decla- 
ration of Rights of the Toitiu::£ and Exph nttni People, dm™ up by 
Lenin in oonj unction with Stalin, which , -stated; ’“Russia is here}>v 
tiroelaimed a Republic of S«tviet^ of \Vorfcers\ Soldiers' and Peasants' 
Deputies. All power, centrally and locally, helorrxs to these Soviets/’ 

The Third Congress confirmed all the decrt*»‘s issued by the Soviet 
authorities laving the foundation of the new Soviet Socialist State 
and confirmed the point that th<^ main t^isk of the Soviet State was 
to abolish all exploitation of man hy ixian, to build socialist society , 
in Russia and to tight for the v'ietury of Sf»cialisni in all countries. 

After a report delivered by Comrade Stalin, the c*ongre?^s proclairaed 
that ““the Soviet Russian Republic is established on tlie basis of the 
free union of free nations as a federation of Soviet national re])ublics.** 
The formation of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
(R.S.P.S.R.) ensured the free and voluntaiy% and therefore close and 
durable, alliance of the working x>eople of all the formerly oppressed 
nations in Russia. 

The Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets is of enormous im- 
portance in the history of the Soviet State, for it consolidated its 
socialist foundations. 

36. SOVIET POWER BRINGS LIBERATION TO THE OPPRESSED 

NATIONS 

Recognition of the Independence of Finland. The bourgeois 
■‘Xational Councils" and regional bourgeois “'governments” that 
were set up before the Great October Socialist Revolution wanted 
to preserve the bourgeois order and therefore declared war on the 
Soviet government. 

The worker^ aiid peasants in the non-Russiau regions, having 
under the leadership anrl with the assistance nf the Russian workers 
set up Soviets of Workers' and Peasants’ Deputie>, launched 
a struggle to estahiwh Soviet power in the non-Rus.sian regions 
as well. 

Among the ti^^t to ^tart this .struggle for power was the working 
class of Finland. But the treacherous Right-wing of tlie Finnish Social- 
Democratic Party surrendered power to the bourgeoisie. The Finnish 
J^ejm sanctioned the formation of the reactionary government headed 
by Svinhuvud. An extraordinary congre-^s of the So(dal-T)emr>eratie 
Party was^ called to settle the issue of power. 

On X ivcmlior U I27), 1017, J. V Stalin, then IVnplt Tommis- 
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to tlie <»t*niian authorities to send troops into the jjart J^tvia 
where Soviet power had been estahlishefl. The reques^t was fiiUilled hy 
the German imperialists. 

In Estonia the proletarian revolution tc>ok place imme<liatelv 
;tfter the victory of the armed insurrection in Petrograd. All power 
passed into the hands of the All-Estonian Sovk^t of Workers', Peas- 
ant«% Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Deputies. With the establishment of 
Soviet power in Estonia the land and fietories were nationalized. 
This victory of the Soviets in E>tonia greatly fatdlitated the success 
of the October fighting in Petrograd, for the Soviet authorities in 
Estonia prevented the dispatch of troops from the front to assist 
Kerensky. In the middle of November 1017, the Estonian National 
Sejm, which had become a centre of the counter-revolution, was 
dissolved, whereupon, the Estonian bourgeoisie and the Baltic 
barons prepared for a couj) d^Etat. They ajjpealed to the German 
militaiy authorities, who as early as September 1017 had occupied 
a number of Estonian islands, to occupy Estonia itself. TIius com- 
menced the Gorman occupation of the whole of Estonia. 

The Struggle to Establish Soviet Power in the Uhraine^ 
As Comrade Stalin has stated, in the border regions the Great Ootober 
Socialist Revolution encounte^ a barrier in the shape of the ‘‘Na- 
tional Councils” and regional ‘"govemments” that had been set up befOTe 
the October Revolution. “The revolution, which started in the centaie,” 
he wrote, ^ “could not long be confined to this narrow territory. Once • 
having triumphed in the centre, it was bound to spread to the border 
regions. And, indeed, from the very first days of the seizure of power, 
the revolutionary wave spread from the North all over Russia, sweeping 
over one border region after another. But here it struck a dam in 
the form of the 'National Councils’ and regional ‘govenunenta* (Don, 
Kuban, Siberia) which had come into being before the October Revo- 
lution. The fact is that these ‘national governments’ would not hear 
of a socialist revolution.Bourgeois by nature, they had not the slightest 
intention of destroying the old bourgeois world; on the contrary, they 
considered it their duty to preserve and consolidate it by every meana 
in their power. Essentially imperialist, they had not the slightest 
intention of breaking with imperialism; on the contrary, they were 
never averse to seizing and subjugating bits and morsels of ‘foreign’ 
nationalities whenever opportunity offered. No wonder that the ‘na- 
tional governments’ in the border regions declared war on the socialist 
government in the centre. And, once they had declared wrar, they 
naturally became centres of reaction attracting all that was counter- 
revolutionary in Russia” (J. Stalin, Jfarzww and the Xational and 
Colonial Question, Moscow, 1940, p. 63). 

After the October Revolution the Ukrainian Central Rada be- 
came a bulwark of the bourgeois counter-revolution. On learning 
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OctoOLT JUMirj'ectinn in Pe- 
trnprafl w'as roi.^f'ivetl in Minsk, 

The Miti>k Soviet seizeil 
}}‘»wei\ UiKTated from ]irih- 
on all the •soldiers wlioin 
the KertMif^ky government 
hdfl erreated for " politi(*al of- 
and formed them into 
a revolutionary regiment. 

The count er-revolut ion 

made an attempt to Cos- 
vieks in order to criihU 
the Minsk Soviet, but 
an armoured train and a 
n'giment of soldiers arrived 
from the front ami the Cos- 
sacks were beaten off. The 
Bolsheviks in Polesie, led by 
L. M. Kaganovich, establishell 
control over the movements of ^ 
troop trains and held up and 
disarmed the Cossack ccmtin- 
gents* 



The Eleventh Congress of the Wchtern Front, whhdi held in 
Minsk in the latter half of Xovemlier 1917, jiroclahned the establish- 
ment of Soviet x^Gwer in Byelorussia. 

The Struggle to Establish Soviet Power in Transcaucasia. 

The nf Transcaucasia, numbering seven million, was 

mad<* u}> of dozens of ditterent nationalities. In the endeavour to 
keep^ the masses from taking i)art in the proletarian socialist rev- 
olution, the enemies rf the revolution fomented strife among 

these nationalities, ITie Transcaucasian lK)urgeois nationalists ^the 

Armenian Dashnaeks, Azerbaijanian Mussavatist'* and the Georgian 
Mensheviks— ho had got on very well with the Provisional Govern- 
lutnt, decided to secede from Uussk as soon as Soviet power was 
established. 


With this olut^'l in view they st*t up, on Xt»vembc‘r 11 (:i4), 1917, 
a Trant>caucasian Commissariat, which was a bloc of all the bour- 
geois parties to fight the Soviet State. ("Maiming to assert the inde- 
pendence of the Transcaucasian xieopIe<, this Commissariat brokt* 
with Soviet Ru^sia and concluded an aUi-ince with the coun- 
tcr-revolutionaric.s in the Bon and Kuban Regions, Tlie Transcau- 
casian Commissariat formally united Georgia, Azerbaijan end Armenia, 
but actually each of these count ri *s was rul'd by its own Xational 
<*Muncil. Aouti* intrr-nathmal -tritV br<»k‘* out .imor^ th^-'in. Tie* 
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Per.-.UI. The head of this expc<lition enlisted the wrviees of litLSnian 
army offieers wlio had fled to Persia from Soviet ItuRaia and began 
to make preparations to seize Baku. 

The Baku Soviet of Workers' I)pi)utie.s. in -which tlio Bcdsheviks 
were in the majority, -was the only Soviet in Transcaucasia that -wel- 
eomed the in.surreotion in Petrograd and refused to reeo'mize the 
autlinrity of the Transcaucasian Sejm. In a resolution passed in the 
hccinning of March 1918, the Baku Soviet declared: ‘ The City of 
Baku ranst be transformed into a base for the struggle to c.stahlish 
Soviet rule in Transcaucasia.” This struggle was started first 
of all against the bourgeois nationalist parties, the Mussavatists and 
Dashnacks, who were conducting provocative activities among the 
Azerbaijanians anfl among the Armenians in Baku. On March 18. 
the Mussavatists rose in revolt against Soviet rule, but the Baku 
workers, led by the veteran Bolshevik Stepan Shaumyan, crushed 
this counter-revolutionary uprising. Soviet rule was consolidated in 
Baku and the heroic Baku Commune was formed. 

The Struggle to Establish Soviet Power in Central Asia. 
While the fighting in Petrograd was at its height the Bolsheviks in 
Tashkent began to prepare to seize power, but on October 28 
(November 10), 1017, Cossacks and army cadets surrounded the 
Tashkent Soviet and arrested the members of the Revolutionary 
Committee. Sirens sounded the alarm and in response as many as 3,000 
ann^ workers, Russians and Uzbeks, rallied to liberate the prisoners. 
An insurrection commenced. Cossacks and army cadets occupied the 
Tashkent fort and dispatched armoured cars against the city. The work- 
ers built barricades and barred their way. The fighting lasted for nearly 
four days. Uzbek and Xirghizian peasants came from the surrounding 
villages to help the workers. 

On October 31 (November 13), 1917, after stubborn fighting, 
power passed into the hands of the Soviets. The members of the Revo- 
lutionary Committee were liberated from prison and the Soviet govern- 
ment of Turkestan -was set up in Tashkent. 

To combat Soviet rule in Central Asia, the bourgeois nation- 
alists and Russian Whiteguard colonizers, assisted by the British, 
set up in Kokand, in November 1917, a government of their own called 
the "Kokand Autonomy,” which started civil war in Central Asia. 
In February 1918, the Kokand "govemment'’ was liquidated by the 

Turkestan Red Guard, which consisted not only of urban workers 

railwaymen and cotton warehousemen — but also of Uzbek, Kirghiz, 
Kazakh and Turkmen handicraftsmen and peasants. 

The People’s Commissariat of Nationalities. In the very 
first days after the victory of the October Revolution a People’s 
Commissariat of Nationalities (Narkomnats) was formed to direct 
the struggle of the oppressed nationalities for their liberation and 
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The struggle which the Soviet government waged for the inde- 
pendence of fcmall nations gained for it the confidence of tin* fonnt^lv 
most backward and downtrodden nations. 

37. THE WORLD-HISTORIC IMPORTANCE OF THE GREAT 
OCTOBER SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 

Reasons for the Victory of the October Revolution. The 
^ -treat October Socialist Itcvolution was brought about by the working 
class and the poorest strata of the peasantry. The revolution was 
socialist in character. After overtlirowing the exploiting clasaes, the 
proletariat set up the proletarian dictatorship in the shape of the 
J50viet btate. The Soviet State sed out to build cf^niplete socialist 
society in our country. 

The great proletarian revolution smashed the chains of imptTialism 
and overthrew the rule of the bourgeoisie with relative ease*. 

“There were seweral reasons for this comparatively ea»y victorj' 
of the socialist revolution in Russia. The following chief rea«?ons should 
be noted: 

1) The October Revolution w'as confronted by an enemy so 
comparatively weak, so badly organized and so politically inexpe- 
rienced as the Russian bourgeoisie. Economically still weak, and 
completely dependent on government contracts, the Russian bourgeoi- 
sie lacked s^cient political self-reliance and initiative to find a way 
out of the situation. It had neither the experience of the French bour- 
geoisie, for example, in political combination and political chicanery 
on a broad scale, nor the ^jchooling of the Eritish bourgeoisie in broadlv 
conceived crafty compromise. It had but recently sought to reach 
an understanding with the tsar; yet now that the tsar had been over- 
thrown by the February revolution, and the boui^eoisie itself had come 
to power, it was unable to think of anything better than to continue the 
policy of the tletested tsar in all its essentials. Like the tsar, it stood 
for ‘war to a victorious finish/ although the war was beyond the 
country ’s strength and had reduced the people and the army to a state 
of utter exhaustion. Like tho tsar, it stood for the prCfServation in the 
main of big landed property, although the peasantry was perishing 
from lack of land and the weight of the landlords’ yoke. As to its 
labour policy, the Russian bourgeoisie outstripped even the tsar in 
its hatred of the W'orking class, for it not only strove to preserve and 
fitrengthen the yoke of the factory owners, but to render it intolerable 
by wholesale lockouts. 

It is not surprising that the people saw no essential difference 
between the policy of the tsar and the policy of the bourgeoisie, and 
that they transferred their hatred of the t'^ar to the Provisional Oovern- 
ment of the bourgeokie. 
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t(ir thf‘ seizure the lauded estates, the movement of the c)])prc.ssed 
lutionulitk-i fnr niitional liberation and national equality, and the 
A'kcialist movement of the ])roletariat for the overthrow of the bourgeoi- 
'iie and the establishment of the dictatorship of the Jiroletariat. 

“■Undoubtedly-, the merging of these diverse revolutionary stream^ 
into one common powerful revolutionary torrent <lecided the fate of 
ea]jitalism in Russia. 

5) The October Revolution beuun at a time when the imtierialist 
war wus stiJl at its height, when the princi]ial bourgeois states wen* 
split into two hostile camps^ and when, absorbed in mutual war and 
undermining eaeh otlier’s strength, they were unable to intervene 
fffettively in ^Ru^siau affairs’ and actively to oppose the October 
Revolution. 

”This undoubted 11 y tlid much to facilitate the victory of the October 
S4)ciali3t Revolution^ ( History of the Commvnxett Party of the Soe?itt 
Union i^hort Vontse, Moscow', 1945, j>p. 212-214). 

The Significance of the October Revolution. The Great Octobe r 
Socialist Revolution is of enormous sitrnificance in the history of man- 
kind. It marked a radical turn from the old cajutalist world to 
the new socialist world. It split the world into two opposite systems — 
the system of dying capitalism and the system of victorious and 
flourishing Socialism. 

For the first time in history, the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion razed to the ground the old state machinery of tlie esjiloiting 
classes anil built in. its place a new tyi>e of state* — the Soviets, as 
the state form of the <lictatorshii> of the proletariat. 

By ilepriving the bourgeoisie and the landlords of the means of 
production and converting the factories, the land, the railways and 
the banks into public property, the October Revolution put an end 
to the exploitat’on of the masses of the people, rid millions of workers 
of the horrors of unemplojmxent, and millions of iwasants from bond- 
4itre to the landlords and gradual extinction. 

The victory achieved in the establishment of t^oviet ]iower gave 
the peojile, for the first time in history, not only freedom, but also 
the ]Kjssibility of assuring their material well-being, the opportu- 
nity to lead a happy, prosperous and cultured life. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution brought freedom, for the 
first time in world history, to the oppressed nations and converted 
them into free and equal builders of fcrocialisin. Thus it indicated to 
tlv* enslaved colonial |jeoples the way to tight for their emaneipation. 

Before th? October Revolution our country was in danger of 
fie?omiiig the prey of the predatory imperialists and of being reduced 
to the ]i03ition of a dependent colonial country. The victory of th^ eo- 
eialist revolution saved Ru^^sia froui th*' dangt^r of losinL^ her inde- 
pendence a^ a state. 

1">-UU 
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ing, however, that peace without aniu-xatiouB and indemiiititis would 
only he possible if the Entente countries agreed to it. The Entente 
countries rejected the Soviet proposals. But when the Soviet 
delegation asked the Germans how far they would retire. General 
Hoffmann answered cynically: “Not a single millimetre.” The Soviet 
delegation suspended negotiations for a week and returned to Petro- 
grad. Lenin proposed that the negotiations be resumed in a neutral 
country, but the German imperialists rejected this proposal and 
presented predatory peace terms which included the surrender to 
Gemiany of the Moon Sound Islands, the Gulf erf Riga and the city 
of Riga, and also Poland, Lithuania and the parts of Latvia and 
Byelorussia which the Germans had captured during the war. The 
Soviet delegation protested against these terms, broke off negotiations 
and returned to Petrograd again. 

The Soviet government was faced with the alternative of conclud- 
ing peace with Kaiser Germany on the latter’s predatory terms or of 
resuming the war. But the newly established Soviet Republic was not 
in a condition to fight. A process of spontaneous demobilization was 
taking place at the front. The soldiers were making for home. The 
old army was breaking up, but no new army had yet been formed. 
Utterly worn ont by the war, the masses of the working people were 
longing for peace aaod were unable to wage another war. On January 
8 (21), 1918, at a joint meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Bolshervik Party and the Boldievik delegates at Ike Third Congrea# 
of Soviets, Lenin read out his theses oonceming the immediate 
conclusion of a separate peace with Germany. In hia theses he showed 
that the Soviet ]^public was not in a condition to continne the war. 
It would be sheer recklessness, he said, to make the &te of socialist 
Russia dependent on the possibility of an early revolution trying 
place in Germany at a date when nobody could foretell. Ihe 
conclusion of peace, said Lenin, would not weaken but strength- 
en the Soviet Republic, for it would give the Soviet government a 
respite which it conld utilize to strengthen the defences of the oountiy 
and consolidate the power of the Soviets. 

The Struggle Against the Trotsfcy-Bokharln Instigators of War. In 
its stmggle for peace the Bolshevik Party had to overcome the fh- 
rions resistanoe of the numerous enemies of Soviet power. 

The Russian and foreign bourgeoisie and their servitws, the Msd- 
rfbieviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries, wanted to drag the unarmed 
Soviet Republic into a war with Germany in order to overthrow the 
rule of the Soviets. This aim was also pursued by the mBmiaK of So- 
cialism and traitors to their country, the Trotehyites and Bnkharin- 
ites,who were suppruted by the double-dealers Kamenev and Zinoviev. 
Concealing his treacherous designs, Trotdiy, who was the head of the 
Soviet delegation in Brest-Litovd^, conducted the negotiations in 
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of Petiogrud to I)p vif»ilant and to wa}»i* n riithli^s htniiijii,. 
aneniicrt A\ho were trying to organize a revolt in Petrograd and to 
capture the capital. The flennan army’s otFciisivo was halted. 
February 23, the day on whieh th-^ Red Army r<‘pulsed the troops 
of German imperialism has since then la-en adehnitcd in the T’.S.K.R. 
iw Jivd Array D&y. 

On March 3, ji)l8, the Soviet delegation signed the jx^aet* treat v 
of Brest-Litovsk, the terms of which were even more harah tliau ihosV 
which Germany had i)roposed at the beginning of the iH^LratiatioiiH. 
By this treaty Soviet Russia withdrew fiom Finlaiul, Lithmima, 
Latvia and ijart of Byelorussia. It had to conclude peace with the 
Ukrainian Central Rada, demobilize the unny and navy and pay Ger- 
many an enormous indemnity. At this time Turkey w^iztnl Kars aiul 
Batum. 

The act of provocation committed by Trotsky and Hukhariri 
jeopardized the very exibteiK*(^ of the Soviet Republic. As T^min 
wrote, the Trotskyites and Bukliariiiites “aetually hfljMti the <5er- 
man imperialists and Jiindpred the gro^vtU and development of tlie 
revolution in Germany’’ (V. I. Lenin, Stleckd Works, Two-Vol. ©d., 
Vol. U, Moscow, 1047, p. 287), The German imperialists gained 
<*ontrol of a vast territory covering almost a million square kilome* 
tres, equal in area to that of Germany and France put together. 
Over forty million CTcrainians, Ijctts, Bstonians, Byelorussians 
and Lithuanians found themselves under the ht^el of German im- 
l>erialism. 

Ratification of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, Another tierce ntrugele 
Hared up over the question o{ ratifying the })eace treaty. The Trotsky 
and Budarin gang of warmongers entered into a conspiracy with 
the Right and "‘Left’* 8ocialigt -Revolutionaries and organized a coun- 
ter-revolutionary plot with the object of preventing the ratification 
of the Brest-Litovsk Peace, of overthrowing the Soviet govenunent 
and of arresting and killing I^enin, Stalin and Sverdlov. This mon- 
strous plot w’aa uncovered only twenty years later. 

The Seventh Congress of the Party "(March fi-8, 1918) denouncwl 
tlie subversive and disriii>tivo activities of the “Left Communists’* 
and ratified the peace treaty that had been signed in Brest-Litovsk. 

On March 14, the Extraonlmarj^ Fourth Congress of Soviets was 
i*on veiled to ratify the jieace treaty. At this congress the Mensheviks 
and the Right and “Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries formed a united 
front against Lenin. They were sup]>orted by the Trotskyites and 
Bukharinites. How ver, the enemies of Soviet rule sustained €knother 
defeat. The Congress of Soviets approved the policy of gaining a 
respite, ratified the peace treaty and called upon the working peopL 
to mobilize all forces tu ^lefend their socialist fjtherhmd and 
streuethen its defences. 
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mined resistance ever>nvliere along their path. Let them Jmow that 
only over onr dead bodies wiU they enter the capital of the Ukraine,’’ 

In Kiev and other cities Defence Committees and Emergency 
Defence Staffs were formed. The weak Red Guard units doggedly resist- 
ed the powerful armoured forces of the German army and held them 
at bay near Kiev for three whole days, but it was an unequal battle, 
and on March 1 Kiev fell to the Germans. The German army 
marched on to^ Kharkov and the Donetz Basin in one direction, and 
to the industrial centres of South Ukraine in another. 

Along their entire line of advance— from the frontiers furthest 
west to the northern frontiers of the Ukraine, on the borders of the 
Voronezh and Kursk Gubernias, and in the East, on the borders of 
the Don Region— the Austrian and German troops encountered the 
determined armed resistance of the Ukrainian workers and peasants 
who were backed by the fraternal Russian people. 

The foreign invaders were fought by detachments of the Red 
Guar^ consisting of workers from all the industrial centres of the 
Ukraine. Gradually, the numerous Bed Guard detachments were formed 
into five Ukrainian armies. The Central Executive Committees of the 
Ukraine, the Donetz^Krivoi Rog Soviet Republic, which had been 
formed in the Donetz Basin, the Don and Ckimea Soviet Republics 
resolved to combine their forces to wage a joint sfaruggle againrt the 
German imj^riaUsts. Bed Guard detachments from Moscow, Petcograd 
and other big Russian towns were sent to assist the Ukraine. 

The resistancse to the German invaders in the Ukraine was oigan- 
ized by K. E. Voroshilov, who at that time was one of the leaders of 
the Ukrainian Bolsheviks. With the assistance of the veteran Bolshe- 
vik Artyom (Sergeyev), Voroshilov united a number of partisan detach- 
ments and formed the Pjith Ukrainian Army. When the Germans 
seized the Ukraine he determined to fight his way through to Tsa- 
ritsyn to mute with the Red Army* For six weeks the Fifth Ukrain- 
ian Army fought its way forward through the Cossack Don Region. 
When the oolomn reached the Ciossaok stanitsa of (Thirskaya it was 
found that the Whiteguards had blown up the bridge across the Don. 
Voroshilov ordered the bridge to be repaired. To do this it was neoes- 
sary to fill the river bed at one point with sand, stones and earth, 
and build huge trestle supports of railway sleepers. When the oomxade 
who proposed the plan was asked how much earth would be requiied 
to fill the river b^ he said, pointing to a tall hill situated about two 
kilometres from the bank: "See that hill over there? It *11 have to be 
dragged to the Don.” Th'^y set to, and, und ‘r fire from the Coesaoktk, 
without carts or sp *cial implemmts to help them, carried the earth 
to the river in baskets. Somewhat later assistance arrived in the shape 
of the carts of peasants who were retreating with the partisans. The 
bridge was built and the army proceeded on its way to Tsaritsyn. 
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oecuiJtttion 37,00U carloads of iirovisions und goods «.f vai.oii.s kiod- 
were taken out of the Ukraino, There wero hundreds f>f tl.«mNHids 
of unemployed in the Ukraine. Owing to starvation ai d eiiideiB.e- 
the death rate increased enormously. ‘ 

Tne Party ltd by Lo.iin and Htalin organized a jieojilc’s -war 
against the German invaders. Underground Bolshtv.k organizations 
were formed all over the Ukraine and insurgent Military ytnff Hiad- 
quarters and Eevolutjonary Committe es were organized. Thewl oloof 
the Ukrainian people — the miners of the Donetz Basin, the workers 
of Kharkov, Kikolayev and Odessa, and the peasants of the Kiev 
Poltava and Cnemigov Gubernias— rallied to defend their native 
tloviet land. Witiiiu a short space of time, in nearly all jiarts of the 
Ukraine, innumerable partisan detachments were formed, made uj* of 
factory workers, miners and village folk. The jiartisans made 
sudden raids upon enemy garrisons and cajitured arms. The Gerxnans 
sent punitive detachments armed with artillery and machine guns 
against the jjartisans but the latter were not to be caught. Dislodged 
from one locality they appeand in another, and everj-where they 
received the assistance of the working people. 

One of the fomous heroes in this patriotic war against the German 
yoke in the Ukraine was Nikolai Shohors, the sonof aU^inian rail- 
way worker. Tne partisans led by Shefaors exterminated small German 
units engaged in plundering the peasants, and hindered in every 
way the movfments of Gernaan. troojis. Tne Germans sent a large 
force against Siichors, but he retreated to the borders of Soviet Bussia 
where ho formed a regiment named after the Cossack Bc^n, a 
comrade- in-arms of Bogdan Chmielnicki who fought for the liberation 
of the Ukraine in the seventeenth century. The Bogun. Eegiment 
commanded by Shchors covered itself with undying glory. 

Insurrections broke out in different parts of the Ukraine. A pop- 
ular movement dared up. In the towns strikes broke out. In July, 
a general railwaymen's strike was declared and the railways were 
brought to a standstill. The invaders crushed the strike with the 
utmost cruelty and sent many of its leaders to concentration campe 
iu Germany. In spite of this, however, the workers’ and peasants’ 
movement against the German invaders continued to grow. 

The Fight Against the Gemians in the Ciimfia. In April 191B, 
the German imperialists invaded the Crimea with the object of en- 
trenching themselves on the Black Sea coast. The well-armed German 
troops seized the Crimea, after meeting the feeble resistance offered 
by the newly formed Bed Guard. The most stubborn and conrageous 
resistance to tho invaders was put up by the sailors of the Black Sea 
Fleet. To avoid falling into the hands of the German imj erialists, 
who had occupied Sevastopol, the Soviet Black Sea Flet*t retired to 
Novorossiisk — the centre of the Kuban-Black ‘^ea Soviet Republic. 
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Polesie there were nearly 500 partisans who were armt4 with machine 
guns and artillery. 

Lenin and Stalin closely watched and directed the Rfcmjfgle of the 
people against the German inraders. In the spring of 1918, Nikolai 
Shchors, the organizer of the Ukrainian partisans, arrived in Moscow. 
He had been invited by Lenin to talk over matters. The partisans 
received Lenin’s advice on how to fight tiie German invaders 
in the Ukraine, In June 1918, Lenin issued directives to extend 
the partisan movement and indicated the methods which should be 
employed in fighting the invaders. "‘Hamper the advance of the enemy 
in every way you can,*" he wrote. “Lay ambushes. Act with fire- 
arms and cold steel. Protect your rear. And for that purpose com- 
pletely exterminate all spieSi provocateurs, and counter-revolutionarv’ 
traitors who render direct or indirect assistance to the enemy.” 

Germans imagined that their march into the Land of 
Soviets, into the Ukraine and Byelorussia would be a mere walkover. 
Actually, however, the peoples of the Land of Soviets rose 
up to wage a general T^triotic war which ended in the utter defeat 
of the German imperialists. Living in an atmosphere of universal con- 
tempt and constantly subjected to the blows of the partisans and the 
Red Army, the occupational foroes deterioapated aifcd lost their fight- 
ing efiaoienoy. 

The Fight Against the Occupation Forces in the Baltic Provinces. 
Ihiring the negotiations in Brest-Litovsk the Germans rejected the 
demand of the Soviet delegation that the Baltic peoples should be 
granted the right of self-determination, and on their part demanded 
that Russia should renounce the territoiy of Lithuauiu, Latvia and 
Estonia, After the Treaty of Breet-Litovsk was signed the Baltic 
Provinces were occupied by German troops. 

The Lithuanian Taryba, or National Council, sent an address to 
the Gennan Kaiser expressing their loyalty and b^ing him to (xm- 
clude a ‘^perpetual alliance” with the Lithuanian state. In March 
1918, Wilhelm 11 officially recognized the ‘^independenoe” of Lithu- 
ania. Actually, however, Lithuania became completely subjected to 
lie Gennan authorities. Continumg to betray the national interests 
of the Lithuanian people, the Taryba, in July 1918, proclaimed Uthu- 
ania a monarchy, and it was only due to the universal discontent of 
the Lithuanian people that this proclamation was nqt put into force. 
A Lithuanian government headed by Voldemaras, leader of the reac- 
tionary “Tautin” party (the Lithuanian bourgeois*landlord natiocialist 
party), was set up. 

Porced labour for th? benefit of the Germans was introdueed. 
The Lithuanian peasants were obliged to work three days a week 
repairing roads and felling trees. In addition they were compelled to 
pay a land tax and numerous other taxes, including a heavy poll tax. 
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a reigu of terror against tke workers and HeA Guards. Alsjiit 17 .W 
revolutionary workers were shot and over TO.iMtft men and women wer- 
herded in concentration camps. 

Seizure of Bessarabia by Runiania.THkiuir advantage of the tliffii'ul- 
tio.^ the Soviet liepublic was eiiconnterini;, hoyar-mle/l Rumania 
with the approval and assistance of the Entente iiiij>erialists. seizt‘d 
Bessarabia, which is inhabited by Moldavians, Ukrainians and #le\vs. 
As early as November 1917, a Sfatul Tsarii, or Regional Couneil, 
set np in Bessarabia which shortly afterwards proclaimed the fornirii* 
tion of the Moldavian Peoi^le s Republic and the decision to join the 
il,S.F.S.R. But on January 26, lOlS, Rumanian troops captured 
Kishinev. Red Guard detachments fought the Kunianian invaders, 
but owing to the occupation of the Ukraine by Oennan troops the Soviet 
units were obliged to retreat from Bessarabia. The leadership of the 
Sfatul Tsarii fell into the hands of the agents of Kuinauia who secured 
the adoption of a decision ineor^Kirating Besbarabia in Rumania. In 
December 1918, in opposition to the will of the of the working 

j)eople of Bessarabia, the Rumanian jiarUament ratified the incor]M 3 ra- 
tion of Bessarabia in the Kingdom of Rumania. 

40. THE BEGINNING OF SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 

Lenin’S Plan for the Initial Steps in Socialist Construction, While 
tlie working people of the Ukraine, the Crimea, Byeloniasia, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia and Estonia were fighting for their independence against 
the German troops in occupation of their territory, the Soviet govern- 
ment in Russia mustering forces for the inevitable struggle against 

the German imperialists and for the liberation of the ^viet territo- 
ries they had seized. At the same time the government of the 
R-S.F.S.R, strove to utilize the respite won by the ooncluaion of the 
Brest-Utovsk Peace for the transition to iwialist construction. The 
:^lAevik Party utilized the respite to organize and strengthen thf‘ 
Soviet State and to build up a workers’ and peasants’ Red Army. 

At a meeting of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
held on April 29, 1918, Lenin delivered a report on the immedi- 
ate tasks of the Soviet government in w'hich he urged that it was nooes- 
sary to advantage of the respite to start building the foundatioii 
of socialist economy, and submitted a plan of how this beginnmg 
should be jn.wle. Tiie All-Russian Central Executive (Committee ratified 
this plan. 

By the spring of 1918, the proletariat was already in command of 
the key j^o^itions in the national economy, namely, the land, the big 
industrial plants, the railways and banl^, the mercantile fleet and 
fondgu trade. Xo less than enteriirises had been nationallziNl. In 
Ixmin npinitm the main of the pndctarian di(*tivtor^hi[t at that 
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t^ers. ^The famine is not due to the fact that there is no bread lu R\w- 
Hia,” he wrote, *T)ut to the feet that the bourgeoisie and the rich gener- 
ally are putting up a last decisive fight against the rule of the toilers, 
against the state of the workers, i^ainst the Soviet government, on 
this most important and acute of questions, the question of bread” 
(V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Two-VoL ed., VoL H, Moscow, 1947. 
p- 346), 

Lenin explained to the workers that the fight for bread was a fight 
for Socialism and that it was necessary for them to go into the rural 
districts, organize the rural poor and take the grain from the kulaks 
in order that the workers and the army could be fed. 

The Soviet government issued a series of decrees dealing with the 
straggle against the rural bourgeoisie who were hoarding or profit- 
eering in grain. The decree issued in May 1918, for the formation of 
special workers* food detachments fecilitated the tafOs of the People’s 
Commissariat^ of Food in procuring grain for the state. The Petro- 
grad proletariat chose from its ranks about fifteen thousand of its 
most advanced members to be sent into the rural districts. Other 
industrial towns also sent food detachments, made up of their best 
workers. The food detachments relied on the rural poor in their 
operations in the rural districts. 

On June 11, 1918, a decree was issued, on Lenin’s reoommandation, 
regarding the oigamzation of oommittees of the village poor. The 
committees were given the responsibility of assisting the People’s 
(knumissariat of Pood in requisitioning superfluous grain stodcs md 
of redistributing the confiscated land, ferm implements and cattle. 
As a result of iSiese measures of the Soviet State, the village poor 
and the middle peasants secured additionally over 50,000,000 hec- 
tares of land held by the kulaks. The formation of these committees 
of the village poor marked a further stage in the development of 
the Bocialkt revolution in the rural districts. 

The Committees of the Poor Feasants organized the poorest strata 
of the peasantry and oonvearted them into active builders of the Soviet 
^stem in the rural districts. They were also the medium for form- 
ing the Red Army. Th^ explained to the working peasantiy the 
measuree adopted by the Soviet State and won the middle peasants 
over to its side. At first the middle peasants were suspicious of the 
Committees of the Poor Feasants, but whm they became oonvinoed 
that the Soviet State was helping the middle peasants, that the 
kulaks had been vanquished, they came over to the side of the Soviet 
State. This swing-over of the middle peasants enabled the Bolshevik 
Party, as early as the autumn of 1918, to raise the question of abol- 
ishing these Committees of the Poor Peasants and of establishing a firm 
alliance between the working class and the bulk of the middle pesasants. 
All this ensured the further consolidation of the proletarian state. 
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ties with Germany and thereby put an end to the harfl.'wr.n re>pite. 
Trotsky sent his followers who were at the hewl of the MurmaTmk .So- 
viet the treacherous instruction to permit a l.mdina of British inwir- 
in ^lurniansk on the pretest that they were coining to ti^iht tlu‘ Gcr- 
man imperialists. Lenin andBtalin eatccroricallv oniered the Chairman 
of the Murmansk Soviet to stop this shameful collalioration with the 
interventionists, and when the Murmansk traitors failed to oIh-v this 
order they were proclaimed enemies of the iwople. Trotsky also facili- 
tated the intervention of the Japanese imisTialists in the Far East. At 
the end of March 1918, Trotsky, in conversation with the British rep- 
resentative in Moscow, told him that he had no objection to the 
landing of Japanese troops in Russia for the purpose, allegeiily, 
of protecting the .Siberian Railway. Several days later, on April ii, 
1918, Japanese troops landed in "Vladivostok. The Entente imperi- 
alists, however, were engaged in the world war, fitrlitiiig deeisive 
liattles on the Western Front and therefore could not organize their 
intervention on a "wide scale, INor couhl Germany partieijiate in this 
intervention of the Anglo -French- Japanese- American Woe because she 
was at war with this bloc. Nevertheless, Kaiser Williehti's govern- 
ment remained the bitterest enemy of Soviet Russia, and notwith- 
standing the peace treaty it had signed with Russia, supported her 
enemies and did all in its power to isolate, weaken and rain the 
Ijand of Soviets. Under cover of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty it began 
openly to seize the Ukraine, Byelorussia and the Baltic countries. 

Conspiracies and Revolts Against the Soviet Regime. When the 
counter-revolutionary Army General Headquarters were liquidated, the 
repre.^ntatives of the foreign powers announced that they were leaving 
the Soviet Republic. They were, however, in no hurrj to quit 
Russia, but established themselves in Vologda. 

The Entente imperialists supported the bourgeois and landlord 
counter-revolution and supplied money ami arms to all the under- 
ground organizations in Russia which were consjiirins to overthrow 
the Soviet regime. 

The counter-revolutionaries plotted to use as their armed force 
the Czechoslovak Corps which had been fonned durins the war of 
Czech and Slovak prisoners of war. The Soviet government had given 
this Corps permission to leave for France ria Vladivostok provided it 
surrendered its arms and journeyed in small contingents. 

On the way to Vladivostok large numbers of Rnssian officers ami 
cadets joined the Corps, which numbered men. The Czecho- 

slovak continaents were strung out along the whole length of the 
railway from Penza to Vladivostok. 

On Muj" 25, 1918, the Czechoslovaks, supporttnl by nndeiground 
counter-revolutionary organization-s, rose in revolt with the object 
of seizing Siberia, the Urals and the Volga. Region. On June S. 1918 
10—14X1 
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Bukharin, raised a counter-revolutionary" revolt in Moscow. The Con- 
gress of Soviets suspended its procmlinj's and declared that all the dele- 
^tes w(Te^ mobilized for the fiuht against the <*ounter-revol«tion. 
Under Lenin's personal direction, the Soviet State viuc^rou-ly crunhod 
this re4'kless ‘"Left'’ Soeialist-Kevolutionary adventure. The “Left** 
Socialist-Revolutionarj" party liad conclusively become a counter- 
revolutionary bourgeois kulak iwirty. 

While these events were taking ‘place, the **LtTt'’ Snriali.->t-Kevo- 
lutiftnary adventurer, ex-t*olonel Muravyov, who was in command 
of the trcKH^s that were fiuhting the Czechoslovaks, tried to raise a 
revolt in Simbirsk, but thanks to the revolutionary vigilance of Com- 
nvlo Kuibyslicv, the adventuierV jdot was sj^etHlily crushe<l. 

The Czechoslovak revolt and the counter-revolutionary revolt* of 
the kulaks and Soidalisl-llevolutionaries stimulated the activitiea 
of the monarchist counter-revolutionaries W’ho plitced th(‘ir ho|)e» on 
the last tsar, who, with his family, was at that time uniltT arrest in 
Ekaterinburg. In view of this, the Ural Regional J^oviet n^solveil, in 
the interests of the revolution, to doaw^ay with the cx-tsar and hia 
family, and in July 1918, they were shot. 

The First Soviet Constitution, On July 10, 1918, after the “Left*’ 
Socialist-Revolutionary plot in Moscow bad bc^en foiled> the Con- 
gress of Soviets adopted a Soviet Constitution (the Fundamental Law 
of the R.S .P .S ,R,) . This Constitut ion had bt en <lraft(t*d by a coiumiraion 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee headtsl by Y, M. 
Sverdlov, with the assistance of Lenin and Stalin. The Constitution 
was based on the Declaration of Rights of the Toiling and Exploited 
Pe()ple and on tlic “*Gciieml Ihineiplcs of the Constitution of the 
R,S.F.S.R.’' which had been drawn up by Comrade Stalin. 

In the Constitution were recorded the first gains of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution. The Constitution set the aim of “guarantee- 
ing the dictatorsliip of the proh*tariat with the object of suppressing 
the bourgeoisie,^ abolishing the exploitation of man by man, and of 
building Socialism.” It declaretl that it was the duty of all citizens 
of the Soviet Republic to engage in useful labour and proclaimed th® 
slogan: “He who does not work, neither shall he eat.” It further 
declared that it was the duty of all citizens of the republic to dafeaid 
tte socialist fatherland, but it granted the right to defend the revolu- 
tion with anns only to the w'orking people — the non-working eleawia 
of the population were only permitted to undertake service in the 
r.*ar. 

The C^mstitution deprived the exploiters and their defenders of 
political rights in the Soviet State. All those who exploited hired la- 
bour anti lived on unearned incomes, and also monks and the clergy, 
as wrell as ft inner gendarmes and policemen, were deprived of elec- 
toral rights. 

10 * 
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emj.h that iitiw Th‘it iho f»t* tht* i,>uilhmh 

hull ovl'rlh^M^^ll. th*» wnrk^^rs and )»♦ wrmld 

hiiv»‘ tfi (h"fi ii‘l till ir iititivi I.fcUtl aiMni'^t t!i»* ini]H‘rialist'<» ami 

thf* ('oanhr-ri‘VMlirth»n. ‘Siimi* Xovimln^ 7 (Ortoh r 

**wv haw Ih.'uiip Kpmu tint <lii\ mi vti* qtaml 

fnr thf iliffime of our Fatm*rUn*r' (V. J. LfTiin, S^hft^d Wf*rk<. 
VuL XXI Uusn, fcl.^ 

To dfffml Sovtft Uii'hm i, tii** foniMt ion <*f thf workor^’ .mil 
Kf<l Anuy \\as Mti^iron-^ly jiroffi flfil witii. 

At tir'it thf iiiav arnix wu'i an army of voliinti*tT>. only tlin nwi^t 
fllws-^•oIl^<»iou^< anil oriranizi il fUmifiitK of tin* working fiajwa iVfTt* 
.illnwril to ( 

During the* lirst t^\o month< aftfr thf vn‘tor> of the OctobeT Revo- 
lution 100,IH)0 nn‘n voluntarily folistfil in tin* Iinl Anuy. In aeWition. 
the be.'^t oriranizfil re*voIut imury uuiT> of t lie oM army ami the loeal 
]iartirtan eletuchiut^niN wm* iufnrjiiir.iT»*il m tin* Ilfil Ariuv. Tin 
HtauneUfst ami mo-! <*la-*s-fMn-fiuu‘> of tin* Hoil Army tiuit 

imulf up of tuf ]uulftaria.ii (hiariU. An fstmufly imjiortaut }»art 
in liuileliuLT the Keel Army wa^ }ila\e(l by the* Military (^mimissars, 
who trained the new recruits fKiIitically and weldt*d thein toii(*ther. 

In May 1918, a decree w^aM paBsH^d introducing oonapuhiory mili- 
tatj' pcrvicc for workers and peasants. In the autumn, Lenin called for 
the formation of an army :L0()0,(KK) strong. On November 30, 1918, the 
Cotmcil of Workers’ and Feasants’ Defence was set up. This CounciL 
which w^aa headed by Ltaiin, w^as in charge of yirovidiiiL' replenishments 
for the Re<l Arnu and of sujiplying the front witli arms and priK 
vLsioim, 

The First Siege of Tsaritsyn. Cut off from the grain nylons, the 
LTcraine, the \ olga Region and Siberia, the Soviet ilejiublic escperienced 
severe^ starvation. The* key to the grain regions of the Lower Volga 
and North Caucasits, which kept Soviet Russia Mipplit*il w'ith bread, 
wa*i Tj^rits\Ti. Tliat city Inname the ])ivut of tlie struirgle that wa« 
to decide the fate of the revolution. Tlie counter-revolutionaricR amed 
to capture T>arits\Ti in order to link up the C’zechoslovaks on the 
Eastern Front t\ith Krasnov’s fi>rccH on the Southern Front, and 
thus (dost* the counter-revolutionary ring around Moscow. This wouki 
luu^e cut off the Soviet Hejmhlic from vital sources of grain and oil, 
and would have isolated Baku and the Lower Volga from the central 
artel of the country. 

On Lenin a rceonunendatiou Comrade Stalin wa> stmt to Tsaritayn 
to organize foiwl Mipplie^. He arriveil in Tsaritsyn on Jane 6 and 
lound that the nation llitTc was very bad. The Tsaritsyn Soviet wadS 
not operating tlie ^tate grain niouoyM'ily, and the city and the adjactmt 
villages teimicd with projit eers, bagmen aiul bouigisus who had fled 
fn.m Moscow and Petrograii, Salmteui^ and spies wt^re en-constd in 
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went without literaily fur 

(lays on i ntl. hi^ iiit(‘n>«'4U‘iivi- 
lii*s divifh^d the the- 

atres ol 4 »p» Tilt ions an<i arniy 
hradituarter^'* (K. E. Vt>ro>hi- 
I»iv. Stu^n aipf ifif Rnt Army, 
1‘EiS, Ulias. (Ml,, J,. Jh(, 

Meariwhilt\ work went on 
jiivfht iin<l (lay in the facto- 
ries and ]>hint^, where gun"! 
and machine guns w'ere maini- 
fn^tnreil and armounHl trains 
rt*iiaire<l. The entire |>opn- 
lation of the town was uiohi- 
iized to dig treiii'ht's. 

Ah a re>sult of heroie 
defence, by the end of Aiciust 
the White Co^'Hveks Were flung 
ba(‘k from Tsaritsyn. 

The Attempt to Assassi- 
nate Lenin. While the attacks 
of the Whiteguards were be- 
ing repnbed at Tsaritsyn, 
the Soc i a list-Re vol ut ionar ies , 


J, V, Stalin in ISIS 



in criminal conspiracy with the Trot sky itcw and Bukharinites, prepared 
to strike a mortal blow at tlie revolution by robbing it of its leader 
and (»rgauiz(T, V. 1. Lenin. 

In the evening of August 30, 1918, Ixmiu addressed a meeting 
at the Michelson Plant {now the Vladimir Ilyich Plant) at which 
he called upon the workers to rally for the tight against the Czecho- 
slovaks. After the meeting, with workers crowding around him, he 
walked out into the factory jrard to hia car. Hiding behind the car, 
Fanny Kaplan, a Socialist-Revolutionary terrorist, lay in wait for 
him with a revolver. She fired three shifts at Lenin and then tried to 


escii|>e amidst tlu* confusion, but the workers dt'taimd the wrould-be 


assassin. 


The news of this attemiit on the life of the beloved leader of the 
w’orking people flashr'd throughout the country like lightning. Their 
hearts burning W’ith indignation against the enemies of the people, 
the vast masses <*f the workers and |)easants anxiously w’atched the 
bulletins that w4Te issued alsnit Lenin's condition. Thanks to his strong 
iMjnstitution I^*nin n*euvered from his s<‘rioas wounds, but his health 
was greatly undermined. 

The un]arallt*ltd outrage committed by the Socialist -Revolution- 
aries routed among the ma'^sea of the people a feeling of the bitten^st 
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The Defeni't* uf Tjsarite^'n, from a painting bg (Jrekov 

of Red tnxips. On S(>ptpmlH>r 10, the eity was captured and cleared rtf 
Wliit-pcTtiards. 

Lenin, who was now crmvale^mit, sent the men of the lied Army 
teleprram eoiiffratiilatinir them on their brilliant victory. 

Two days later the Iron Divisiuii, which had been formed by 
V. V. Kuibyshev, captured Ltmin’s native city Sirabir&k. The Red 
Army men sent Lenin the following telegram: ‘‘Dear Ilyich: The 
capture of your native Simbirsk is a reply to one of your w’ounds; 
file reply to the second will be the capture of Samara.” 

Lenin sent an answering message, addressed to Kuibyshev, in which 
he (‘ongratulated the men on their victory and thank^l them on be- 
half of all the working people. 

On learning of the villainous attempt to assassinate Lenin, the 
(lufmders of T>arits^\Ti struck blow\> at the emmy wit!i renewed 
cinrgy. On September T, Comrade Stalin sent Lenin a telegram 
nfomiing him that the Ftiemy liafl been routed and hurled across the 
Ifun, that the position of T.^aritsyn ivas now secure, and that the 
<>fFensive W'as continuing. 

In the middle of September, Couinult Stc.lin was called to Moscow 
where he related to Ltmin, who w^as now on the w^ay to re<*overy, tin* 
*story of the hen»ie defence of Tsaritsyn. Lenin and Stalin .sent Cumradv^ 
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r»M roiuinamlpr XikoLii Iliuinyev. DurinL' tho liuttk* <jf T>aritsyii 
^plrn^lid Itnl Army riwa** 1o tin* fun'front. i>U 4 ;U us l\ir- 

kh4»Tm*iil:M, BucUoimy, Tiinndi* iiko ami 

In Otiubtr IDl.s, on tin* rtroiiimMylitiun of < St.iliii hiuI 
Vf)roshilov, the Ked mounted unit w.i^ fi^rmeil uiuhr the ('orniiuind 
of iSemyuu Mikhaihivieli Hud\oimy. Tin* •'•*11 of a ]K»or ni tla* 

Don Region, Bud\onnv a youth e\}j< ri»*iu"ed all the luinKhijis of 
an aL'rieultur.il lalxuirer and later of a ti<iojh-r m the tsiir’t* cavalry. 
At the beginnhijf of tiu» Civil War lie orjanizi^l a iiMniiitod j>artiis«iri 
unit in the Don Region and, like many jwirti^fVii eoniinanders, fought 
his “way to Tsaritsyn to join the Red Army there. Hero the separate 
mounted detac^hmeiits were united in a eavalry reuiment and later 
in the First Cavalry Division. Under th(‘ cuumiiaiid <»f S. M. Budyonny, 
this Red Cavalry Division struck era< 4 hmLr hlow;> at Krasnov’s 
forties. 

In October 1U18, the second plan to ea]>ture Tsants\’n was frustrut- 
<*d just as the first had been. On Oc^toher 24, Comradi^ IStalin, who 
had been called back to Moscow after the Wiite Cossacks tvere defeat- 

sent greetings to the defenders of Tsaritsyn in the name of the 
Soviet government. 

Denikin Captures North Caucasus. While Krasnov, backed by 
the^German imiierialiats, was surrounding Tsaritsyn, Denikin’s Volun- 
teer Army marched to liLs assistance from the South. 

Denikin’s aim was to cover Krasnov’s Southern Front and defeat 
the Red Army in North Caucasus. The main Soviet forces, which 
had been mustered by Sergo Orjonikidze, were c'oncentrat^ near 
Bataisk, under the command of a former officer of the old army named 
Sorokin, who turned out to be a traitor. Part of the troops W’ere posted 
on the Taman Peninsula and part near Tikhoretskaya. 

On the x)ropos<il of Sergo Orjonikidze, the Soviet Republics of 
North Caucasus — ^the Kuban, Black Sea, Stavropol and Terek Re- 
publics — decided to combine their forces for the struggle against the 
counter-re volut ion . 

In the summer of 1918, the First Congress of Soviets of North 
Caucasus proclaimed the formation of a unit^ North Caucasian Soviet 
Republic. Before, however, this republic had time to consolidate 
itself, Denikin launched an offensive with the object of cutting off 
Soviet North Caucasus from the Volga and of preventing the Cauca- 
sian Red Army from striking at Krasnov’s forces from the South. 

In June 1918, Denikin succeeded in cutting off North Caucasus 
from T^aritsra and marched against Tikhoretskaya, where a Red 
Army 30,000 strong was concentrated. Denikin had a force of 20,000 
men, nearly all army officers, Cadets and upper-class Cossacks. This 
so-called Volunteer Army was well armed with artillery' and ar- 
moured cars, which it had received through Krasnov from the 
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lib»‘ritf«l th> fity. .\fU‘r tlu‘. T{ii‘luTuMniv''S Irt -K-irfil (iroziu. 

'Hu* 'woik**!' tif t]i(* CJi()/,ny oil ilohU, a'-i~tc<Miy (ht‘ hijrhl.iml j,oo! 
It'll by tint iiMflor of t lit* Ms'lil.nulfr , A'?lHiil)t*li: SIt'‘ii]»o\. 

'tjiaiichly dfleiiilctl the city held out foi tliiee month-, nnld 
It w.is, liheiuted hy tiot.ps -enl hy Seisro Oijoinkitlze. Tu d'-- 
Io-Iro the* BieheuiKhm who hid fortiJied themH'lve? in the 

('o-.'ack i,t-mit'ii of (Jio-i.eiNhey.i, riaht elo-.p to the city, it wa- d>*- 
oitkd to 1mm down th ^t-iiut.-i-. Tin* RedAirayiuen bondwrdedthe 
stnuithu "With inceiidiaiy "hcll-j and holtle.-, tif keiti-ene iiiid diovt otF 
iho Whiteinuiid'. fhi* Teiek leiiiiuiied n Sttviet area; the re-t hi 
North I'auciibU!, Wci& occupittl hy llcnikin's foiees. 

43. THE ENTENTE ARMIES ATTACK SOVIET RUSSIA 

The Defeat of Germany and the Annulment of the Brest-Lit- 
ovsk Treaty. The latter half of July 1018 nuirked a turning j oint 
in the World War in favour of the Kntcute. The rtrentith of German 
imjierialism was giving out. In October 1018. Austria sued for 
In tile -ame month Turkey capitulated. Germany’s defeat at 
the front stimulated revolutionary unrest at home, and on November 9 
1018, this unrest culminated in a reY'olution. Kaiser Wilhelm II fled 
abroad and a bourgeois republic was established in Germany. Two 
days later, on November II, 1918, an armistice was eoncludjil o 
the Western Front. The World War ended in the defeat of Germany. 

The defeat of Germany by the united forces of the Allies faeili- 
tated the struggle which the Soviet jieoplc were waging against the 
Gernun iinperiali-its. Tlie German invaders began to be driven out 
at all ],oiiit« from Russia, the I'kraine, Byelorussia and the Baltic 
countries. On November I.*!, 1018, the Soviet government solemnly 
announced the animhucitt of the predatory Brest -Litovsk Treaty. 
This act marked a victory for Lenin's farseeing tactics on the 
question of jx-aee. Har^h and degrading as the terms of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty had lieeii, they had nevorthcIes.-i iriven the Soviet 
jieople a respite, during which the Soviet State coasulidated its 
position, armed its forces and lieat olF all the attacks of the internal 
coniiter-revolutioii. The ch.uigc in the international sltimtion enabled 
the Soviet government to denounce the predatory jH-ace treaty which 
had been forced upon it. 

The Intervention of the Entente Countries. Tlic defeat of 
Germany coinjilieated the international situation. Describing this 
.situation in the report he delivered at the Sixth All-Russian ConB'res& 
of Soviets on November 8, 1918, Lenin said: . .While we have never 
been so near to an international revolution, never, on the other hand, 
has our jm-sition been so dangerous as it is now. The imperlali^t^. were 
engrossi'd with each other. But now the Ana lo- Franco* Aiuericaii aioup 
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for^iRn triMips t*i eTit#»r Biikii 
under any <‘irrunL‘^taiic*f*H. The 
B«iku (^iUiK il ot‘ pHiiile'rf r<iin- 
miRWs, headed hy St* {*iin Sha- 
umyau, tnuk enerL^etir meaniin 
fur the di fenee of the Baku (‘<1111- 
iiiune. 

There hud Jireu elus4*eo-oj Mir- 
ation ijetween vSoviet 
and the Baku <^mmiune. nd 
from Ikvkii wiw isent to Sovif't 
Ku-'*i}i ria A'ltrakhan, and S**- 
\ i('t UiiMia scut Baku urainfroiii 
ilH stocks in Xortli riuiea-^ji'.. 

But with the K'izuri* ofXoitl! 

C«iuca«UH by Heuiki:i’> fore» 
the food >itn.iti<in in Bril.o 
b<*Crtme t fUi'-ider.ihly \\or-t*. 

The en*‘iuy Inwl t ut otf the Baku 
f.Vuninune not only from its grain 
supplies but oven from its sourctni 
of drinking water. The Men- 
i^eviksand Socialist-Revolution- 
aries took advantage ftf this grave situation to intensifv* their de- 
featist projMcanda ami on flidy 2o, 191S, after a stormy session, 
they Rueeeedwl in getting the Baku Sc/viet to jMisn a n^solution to 
invite British trouj)s into the city. St‘vcml days later a counter-revo- 
lutionarA goveriuueut S4*ize<l ]*ow’er in the city aud calle<i in the British 
tr^ps, Th(‘ twenty-six memhcrBofthe Baku Council of People's Com- 
missars tried to escape to tSoviet Astrakhan; but the ships on which 
they travelled w'ere fired at by the British and eomixilled to retmm 
to Baku. The People’s Commissars w'ere aiTt*sted and flung into prison. 

The British remained in Baku only for a month. In September 
Turkish troops and detachments of Mussavatists surrounded the city, 
.lust before the British left, the arrcbteil Baku Commissars succeeded 
in escaping from prison and made anotlier attemj)t to reach Astra- 
khan, but on t!ie orders of the ship’s captain the ship carrying 
the Baku Bolsheviks suddenly changc*d course and headed for 
Krasnovodsk, w'here the Conimissiu^ were arrested by the Trans- 
caspian government. On Scjjtember 20, 1018, they were taken to a point 
2U7 kilunietrea from Krasnovodsk and brutally put to death. 

The fall of the Baku Commune and the deatli of the twenty-s'x Baku 
Couimis.sars had disastrous consequences for all the Transcaucasian 
Republics, for after this they long remained dependencies of the foreign. 
impc»iiali<t.<. 
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tr.Ktps. fitful liy Dt nikhrs 

Ti^inikiii. KritMiT<' \^ur‘'hi|is \vtT»* '-till 
-v!irh«»n •! HI ih** 

TIm- Hiiil* ijLfnniii<l nr^sm- 

ill Xik*iluy^*v. Kiif I - 

"MU niHfliietfd \itr<T- 

*♦11' }»rnj>,iiriin<U attiviti»*v am«»irj tlu* 

Kr<*HJ h ami -Niilrtr-!, aiul in 

th*- iimkxLTtuiml BnMi»'Vjk 
fiirninl u ‘•fnrr-un roiu- 
initti‘4' ' iH which an actiw ]».wt 

mkt*!! hy ricaiuie Lalxiiirln*, a French 

■wfaiiaii (Viinmunir^T, viln> ardiutly 
<icvott*(J to tht" n^voliitioii. S’aliM - 
<jHentIy\ dt*iinnc i^iihmirht* wa> h* triiy^'tl 
hy an t>rnv<«Mt4‘Hr uiul was hm- 

tallv put to death l»y tht^ Frt‘u<'h ini- 
|K*riali'th* 

Energetic work amontr tlu^ Frixich 
lort'es w'as also conducted by the French 
revolutionarj" sailor Andre Marty, 
who organized a mutiny in the French tleet. The mutiny was sup- 
pressed and ^larty waN arrested. He w^as in danger of b<*inu executed, 
but the protests and rerolutiimary demonstrations of the French 

wtiikers s<‘cured his releas<-. 

La(*king bufHeiunt forces, th(^ inter\’entioiiij>ts withdrew from 
Kiier'*f>n uml Nikolatev in Manii IHltl, and concentratefl m Odessa, 
but on April 6, lUhK the K<‘d Army entere<l Odessa. On .^pril 7, 
the Red Army, wading across the icy shallows of Sivash, occupicfl 
the Crimea. 

The main reason for the speedy defeat of the British and French 
occupational forec*s in the South was the disintegration that rapidly 
spreatl through their ranks. Realizing that they had been deceived, 
the French soldiers refused to fight against Soviet Russia and said 
to their oflficers: '*\Ve haven't come here to light.’* 

In April 191^1. the French government w'lws obliged to withdraw its 
forces from all the Blac'k Sea ports. On the eve of the ileparture of the 
French from Odessa the Wfirkers in that city ruse in anned revolt and 
power JK^^^^ed to the Soviet of Workers ' Beputie-^. Soviet rule was 
restort*d in the w’h<.)le of the Ukraine and the Crimea. 

The Failure of the Entente Offensive in the North. In Mur- 
mansk ami Arehancel, about 50.iK)0 Entente troops w’ere landed. The 
region was <*oiitrulU^l by the British wdio ajipointed their pup]»»?t, 
Oeneial !Miller, a^. Military Ibctator. The interventionists "'lamel' -sly 
tdiindored the region, etit down forests and carri'd «d! fur>. KvcrvluKlv' 
IT 1414 
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I)isinTi‘LTHi<>n ^ t ni Hiuon:! th<* Kn^*nt<* in tht* Xorth junt an 
il rlid in t Smitii. Thi-, firilitJti »l i'i» by tiu* 

\ik th.tt «^krrR‘il nn anion:' lli»*m by np'uns iif 

\\hif‘h win* ]iM-n*d up nn tm- ami -rattiriil whVrtwvr tin* ibrtnOT 
triMi]Kw. n- -t.itioiu'tl. TIk* n*-nlt of tlii^ j»rn]i.i'jraMfla was that tb* 
Liittiitf* "•’Miit-' n fn-^***! to fi^ht ajain^t ih*' IImUIi* v’iks aiul 
that thi'V >«* -tsit hnnit*. Th'* l\uUni*^*< atti*niji?. to ib'.^trr.y tlio n'nviet 
n‘Lrimi* with tlu* aiil f>f thrir own hi-*.*! ^ fiiU*L b*nin mtoU*: ‘‘Tim 
vi«*t(*r\ , . . w'a> th** urn*at^*-.t vntnry w»- iia\i‘ Lraincd ovf*r 

the Entiurr. We luv»* drpfiwsl it of its soMi. r.s"' |V. I, Lt*nin. 
Sfhrffil VuL VIU, Mo-simw, lltliti, ]>. 5t:. 

The Liberation of Lithuania^ Lattia and Estonia from the 
German Invaders* Tlw* di frat nf <!m i ‘jave ut iiiipetu*^ to the stmc-* 

^'le of all the Bcdtiepiopk.ajainNt ti r‘aini invjidvr;^. The e^quil-ion 

t>f the Gennans was luss'inpiinitil by revidt*-* ai:atn-i the loital 
iwurgeoisie who had betrayed tli** pei*.]»le ami hail eiitereil into a deal 
with tlu* invadi i‘>. 

In Lithuiinia. iiftt r the expiibioii of the Genu ins, the w'orki-rs ht-t up 
Soviids wiiieli oruanizt^d revolts against the bourgeois guv'emment 
of Vohh^maras, The preparations for these revolts were directed fay 
the Communist Party of Lithuania and Byelorussia that was 
formed at that time. The Voldemaraa govormnent fled from Vilna, and 
in December 1918 the Vilna Soviet proclaimed the formation of the 
Lithuanian Soviet Republic. On December 23. the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee ret*ognizt‘<l the independence of the Lithuanian 
f^viet Rf-publio and issue^l a decree to incorporate the Kovno and 
Vilna Guliemias in Soviet Lithuania. 

In November 1!)1S, theadvai c‘ng Red Army compelled the German 
troops to retire from Latvia too. The various bourgeois parties in Latvia 
fear^ that the proletarian revolution would be victorious in that 
eountrj" and in the endeavour to prevent this they set up in Riga a 
National Council, which, on November 18, 1918, proclaimed the for- 
mation of a Latvian bourgeois republic. A provisional bourgeois govern- 
ment was set up headed by Vlmanis, the leader of the Farmers’ 
Union. This government concluded an. agreement with the German 
Social-Democratic government, by which the latter undertook to send 
"volunteers” to Latvia. Roused to indignation by this act, the masses 
of the people of Latvia rust* in revolt and captured Riga* The bourgeois 
government tleil to Libau. In January 1919, a Congress of Latvian 
Soviets was held which x^roclaimed the fonnatiou of the Latvian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. The Latvian Soviet ^tAte authorities formed a 
Red Army, abolished the private ownership of land, confiscated state, 
landlord and church lands and exjK*llcd the landlords from the country. 

Ill tht* s]irinu of 1919, the J-atvian Ijourgeois government which 
ha<l e>rablished itself in Libau stuit an army of 80,000 men against Riga 
17 ^ 
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tiii- K.S> with tIh* olijrrt i»f UiJi'.liiiiji fi-clrral tii>, dwl €i|t- 
|rfulr<ltu idlthi* ir.fi* fit S*fM*-* - tnfullfiw lln* ♦■\MDn,Ii- 

I f H.S.SJl. 

The Fight Against the Polish Invaders in Lithuania and Bye- 
lorussia* I rf*iii tli*' lir^t d.us of tlifir *\vi-tt^m'r tla* vouna' 

iK It* Litliuuniii and IU*'doru--iu \u tv atUrkud Lv -f-.ttv- 

liddi^n Poliiiid, uhi^h liid horonu^ Hu- faithful of tln^ ’KnientV. 

jiul ^\.is iiidfdjtril ffpr hf*r thr Octobf^rSoniali-t R»*v- 

*dat5^ai, lull the V.iliHi and landlords wen* tilled vitli 

iiiffrtal hatred of Itnr»>ia, for tlie revolution luul deprived 

tlum of vd,-t e^tiites and eapital iiivtstt-il in the ITiraine, B\td*inLsJiia 
and Lithuania. Henee, lUftwdth'itandnrJT the rej waited jjeaee offers of the 
Sovu*t ciovernnieiif , cjentry-ridtlen Poland broke off dijdoinat ie relations 
’With Kusrtia and with the assi>taiiee of the Knteiite ia<ived her troojK 
to the frontiers of Soviet Litliuauia and Soviet Byeloru-da. 

The Conl^resM*^ oi S**vk‘t< ♦ff Idtlinania and By**h»rus^ia dtMdded to 
unite their furoi*'- *i,x iin< the White Poles and at a joint met*tiiiir of tin* 
(Vntral ExiM-ntive Committees of the Lithuanian and Bvidonissia’i 
He]mbli<.«. a ;|!overnjnf‘nt for the united Lithuaiiian-ByeloriLsaian Sovi»*t 
SofualJftt Rejmblie was tinned. 

Tin* government of the R.S.F.S.R. rendered the younc Soviet 
R<*imblics all the assistance it could. Y. M. Sverdlov sent them men 
with exj*erience in Soviet and Party work, and Lenin and Stalin 
helpetl them to form a Re<l Anuv for the iiuriMj.se of eombatinu the 
White Poles. ^ 

In the spring of ItHih the White Polts launchtsl au offeinive and 
in April they oaptured Vilna, the capital of Lithuania. 

The uov**rnmcnt of the R.S.P.S.R. sent units of the Re<l Army 
to BYelonih>sia tu assist the fra^tcrnal Soviet Republics of Lithuania and 
BYeloru.ssia. In rTune IhPj, Sergo Orjonikidze, then a mtunbiT of the 
Revolutionary Milit<ary Council of the Sixteenth Army, wa? sent to the 
Western Front, where he organized the resistance to "the White Poles. 
The Red Army entrenched itself Jjn the river BiTezina. 

In the iiartb of Lithuania and By»doms?>U they captured, the Polish 
inv^ers restored x'rivate jirojjerty and returned the factories to the 
capitalists and the land to the landlords. Scores of villages were 
bumtsl to the grouml and the pea.sant3 were robbed of their grain 
and cattle. 

I ntIfT the It*adership of the BoLhevik Party the w’orkers and 
]K*ahants of Byelorussia orzauized partisan detachments which operaterl 
in the rear of the White Poles and also in the frontline areas. In con- 
junct ion wdth the Red Army, these <lt»taehments waged a determined 
struggle iigain>t tli€‘ Polish aggri'Ssur'^ for the freedom and independence 
of their country. 
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lords. In and following the autumn of 1918, the middle jieaaants 
swng over to the Soviet regime. This explains why Lenin at that 
time advanc'd the watchword: “Know how to reach agreement 
with the middle peasant, while not for a moment renouncing the 
struggle againr-t the kulak, and relying solidly and solelv on the poor 
pt'a-sant. . . {V. I. Lenm. Collrcird Works, Yol. XXIII, Mo-cow, 

1934, Run.s. ed., p. 294) 

After hearing Lenin’.s report the congress passed a resolution de- 
manding that a strict dLstinctionbe drawn between the middle iieasants 
and the kulaks and that close attention should be paid to the needs 
of the middle ^leasants. The congress adopted the ] olicy of establish- 
ing a firm alliance with the middle peasants, and of relying upon 
the poor j easants, while preserving the leading role of the proletariat 
in this alliance. 

^'ome of the army delegates at this oongre.<s formed what was called 
the “mi.itary opiiosition," which was headed by the difea*ed group of 
fo-mer “Left Communists.” This opposition tried to drag the Party 
back to partisan nu*thods of Warfare, opj osed the employment of 
military experts in the Red Army, etc. The congress devoted a great 
deal of attention to the task of building up the Red Army. Lenin and 
Stalin stronuly attacked this “military ojiiiosition.” Comrade Stalin 
said: “Either we cri'ate a real worker and peasant — primarily a 
peasant — strict'y-diseiplined army, and defend the Republic, or* we 
jierish. ” 



Mlin\K\ INHIfMATIOV im tl\ll W\H 

Kiilrhak f '^tabli'hrd a iialitarv innnarHiisi ip and rt*- 

tin* t-'iH’i-.t rnidiu#* in SibiTia. Tin* Si)H*ri»t3i jM'U-suit-, win# had nf‘Vf*r 
kiiMwu LuitllMrdMji. wnrn miiK-Hl tn tin* nfjhditi«» 3 i i»f ser&, 

I Indr OTiiu and cattin w*'rf* Invin^ \vt*ru iinp -M^d iijiou 

and thny wore rompidlfd to j#a\ n*»l ntily arr**Hr.s in faxn*^, hut 
aKi* yrar-, ahnad. For tin- -lijhti-^T di^jiUiy of r» . 

thf-y wert* sulijoetnd tf> piibli<* lio;itriiiir. Kolnliak w.i'^ i'X<Tj»liunaUy 
c*nnd m hU treatnif^t of the work»TS and BnKhoviks and had them 
^hot without meroy. 

Pronlaiminffthe slo^rui "dliL-da, nuitrd and iiiilivisible/' Kolchak 
enudly fjiipj»rc\wd movements for national lib ratioti. He refused to 
ref'iiirnize the national autonfuiiv of a ^in^i^e p.' 0 }de inhabit iiitr the 
territory he m'eupiod. He evi*n r< fu^*d to reenirniza^ the Ikwhkir 
eunnter-revolutionary LWeniment Invaded by Vulidov , in spite of the 
fact that the lath r <*'rved him t.iithfniiy. The di-ieontentt^d laa-^^es of 
the Bashkir euiujH-dlfd Valido\ to apiH^al for U'^M'^tanee to 

the *So\ 4 el L'ovenniiont . 

To ^thunlate tin* lornutiou of n united front of the \vorkiiitT jM-ople 
airaiiist Kolc'liak and to exjiost^ the counter-rev(»lutiunary' manot^uvres 
of the Bashkir nationalists, Lenin and Stalin sent a telegram to the 
Revolutionary Committee in Ufa confirminj the autonomy of Bash- 
kiria^ an<l granting an amnesty to the Bashkir government head d 
by Validov. In March 11)19, a decree of the Soviet government was 
issued, signed by Lenin and Stalin, eoricernirig the formation of 
the Autonomous Soviet Bashkir Republic. The working })©ople of 
Bu^llki^i.t enrolled in the Red Army to light Kolchak, hut the bourgeois 
nathmalists continued to play thiur double irame, lu rely waiting for 
the o|j]>ortimity to overthrow the Soviet regime in Bashkiria. 

Kolchak s Offensive and Defeat* In the becinning of 1919, 
Kolchak launched an offensive along the whole <ff the Eastern Front. 
In the northern direction (Perm-Vyatka), Kolchak s Siberian Army 
continued operations against the Third Red Army, but thanks to the 
resolute operations of Comrades Stalin and Dzerzhinsky the Siberian 
Army s advance was checked at Glazov. In March and the early part 
<ff April. 1919. Kolchak s Western Army captured Ufa, Buguhna and 
Bugunislan and thrHitened Simbirsk and Samara. Kolchak's middle 
group of troops which coniu et d the Siberian and WWem Armies, 
threatened Kazan. Finally south of Ufa. and further towanD Turkestan, 
the White Cossack armies of Dutov and Tolstoy tlireateued Orenburg and 
L raLk. Kolchak s oifensive assumed threatening proportions and creat- 
ed the daiiL'i^r that the Eastern and Southern counter-revolutionary forces 
would lick Up. Kolchak planned to effect a junction with Denikin 
in the region of Saratov in c»rdtT tt» form a single front fur an ad- 
van(*<" against Mosct)w. At that time X)enikiD had captured a part of 
the Donetz Btisin. Yndenicli launehcd an offensive again:st Petrograd. 
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Kiiiby>h<*v and Thajjayev, 

thf‘ hfLMiminunf May, the* 2Mli 
J)ivi‘^l{^n, <'ommand<*fl hy Cliu- 
]»avov,fon:iht sueoe^'-ful 
at Biizulnk and BuLnini-Lfti, 

On May 13^ thi* Red Army ea}!- 
tured Buiiiilma and the 'WhiTi- 
anni»\s retreatnl toWfird^ Ufa. 

At this crucial moment Trotsky 
tn‘aiCherou>ly propo.^>fi that the 
R»*d Armv*s 

U& should be halted and that 
l>art of the tn>op>s should la* 
transferred from the Eastern 
Front to the Southern Front. 

Had this proposal been earrit*d 
out, the Urals, with its indus- 
trial plants, would have re- 
mained under Kolchak’s con- 
trol, and this would have ena- 
bled him to recover from his 
deft^t. Frunze strongly opposed 
Trotsky’s order and was sup- 
ported by Lenin, who demand- 
ed that the Urals should be lib- 
erated before the winter set in. 

Under Frunze's leadership the Red Army forced the river Belaya 
and battled for Ufa. 

Chapayev'.-^ division repulsed the counter-attacks of Kolchak’s 
picked coq>s commanded by Kappel, and after fierce fighting the 
Red troops captured Ufa. Kolchak's army rapidly retreated eastward. 
The Red Army pursued the retreating Koftthak forces and reached 
the foothills of the Urals. On July 13, it captured Zlatoust, thus 
opening the road into Siberia, and o i July 14, Ekaterinburg (now 
Sverdlovsk). 

^leanwhile, fierce guerilla warfare vras waged in Kolchak’s rear 
hy j*artisan detachments comjjostnl <»f workers and peasants from 
the Urals and Siberia. At the same time, the Red Army com- 
menced offensive optTations against Kolchak s allies, the White 
(’ossaek*?. 

niapayev s 25th Divu^ion was tram^ferred to the Ural Front, 
and there fought its way forw*ards to the relief of Uralsk, which had 
bt*en heroically holding its liesiegers at hay for the past two months. 
Chai)ayev liberated Ural&k and drove the WTiite 0»ssacks tf)wajrds 





M. V. Frunze 
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Chapayev Lcudinft a Charge. Frum n yaiuintij fnt P Vttngtljiev 


l>^t8 ^from Kronstadt tin the canals of the Mariinsky (ystem. Under 
Kirov s jH rsoiial direction, tiie combined tiotilla, numbering about 
fi>rty vessels, crossed the dangerous shallotvs to the Caspian Sea 
where the British were in control. By a sudden raid Kirov captured 
the ra<lio station by which Uenikin maintained communication with 
Kolchak, and firom Denikin’s reports he learned that one of Denikin's 
generals had bon sent to Kolchak with the plans of future operations. 
This general was captured together with the plaas. 

Fierce liehting rag«-d around Astrakhan. Kirov mobilized all 
forces to resist the enemy. At a conference of Party members that was 
held on August 3, 1911), he .saidt “As lonff oa ikere Is ct single Communist 
AAirakhaii Region the mouth of the Volga vcill a’ ways remain 
,%vhi." At this juncture Trotsky sent an order from General Heail- 
ijuarnTr. to eyiwuate A'^trl^khan for the jiur^wse of ’"straightening out 
the front.” Kirov appeah'd directly to Lenin and urged that'jV.st- 
rakhan mu'.t be held at all cost.^. Lenin sent the following rejilv: 
"Deft nd Astrakhan to the last." Kirov carried out Lenin's order 


Mn.n\in run <un 27 

It, f^i4].4^i al-o --iirr a itl Utm »i]hH(*r|iif*rit Jv 

rnmniHl i*»*n*<lnvoi « A‘!vanr**fl/. 

rii*' liriti'-h rum<* to 44>>i'>»lfUi<;a, It ,i,ttv.'i 3 (iptt'<l 

to attark Kron^t*»tlt. liTit It ijjot with h* luia r»‘Nistanre, 

lilt* UmI fonM\> 1 h iraii pii^h hai'k tb** Wbitis all ali»tiur thr line. 
Stalm r**}i*»rt* d to l^*iun that tli»‘ olb‘n"*i\t, u.4>« ]irf»4*o4'iliiiir .^^fullv 
ami that th»* \\bit< N wm* in liijht. In Anjii-t lldH, YudenkhV armv 
'w.i’i and it^ noniMiit'i rrlr*'«fct*d to KMoiiia. 


45. THE DEFEAT OF DENIKIN 

Denikin Launches an Offensive. The dt^frat iif Kolchak did 
not dwcoura;!e the I»*adt‘r- «•£ the Entente. Th y pr pared a “cam- 
I^aign of fourtmi eon^ltrle^’* au'.dn^t Soviet to l>e J]i in the 

autumn of IJIlfk A, uit from the Entente ('ountrh>, Poland, Finland, 
Lithuania, Litvia, Estonia, the Trari-eam^ift>i*ni bourjfi^ois govern- 
ments and the Wliitoguard Screes in ltuN.-.ia and in tlie tliraine w. re 
to b>- ia* lud d in tht* cam}ai:/n. But tin- guveriuuents of tiie border 
(liiititropl.i ) UmrjieoH s-tat ‘h did not trust the tsarist generals who 
dreamed of restoring “Russia, united and indivisible.” Tae contra- 
dictions within the camp of the bourgeoisie, and above all the resistance 
offered by the Red Army, resulted in the campaiju felling through. 
The Entente concentrated all its attention on assisting General 
Denikin, their last hope in the struggle against Soviet Russia, Thus 
w'as parted the Entente's second campaign. 

Ai Comrade Stalin wrote: “The Entente’s second campaign was 
launched in the autumu of 1910. This was also a combined campaign, 
for it involved a simultaneous attack by Denikin, Poland and 
Yudenich (Kolchak had been struck out of account). This tune the 
pivot of the campaign is the South, in Denikin’s region” (J. Stalin, 
Articles and Speeches on the Ukraine, Kiev, 1936, Russ, ed., p. 91), 

On July 3, Denikin ordered an offensive on Moscow. His forces 
advanced in three columns: one, mrdor the command of Wrangel 
moved along the line of the Volga; the csentro was formed by the 
army of the Don, and the left flank was formed of Denikin’s picked 
troops, ti e Bo-calk d Volunteer Army, Tu hasten the capture of Moscow, 
Denikin sent into actioji a eavalrj' force under the command of Mamon-* 
tov. It oienited in the rear of the Rod armies of t’le Southern 
Front, and raided the towns of Tambov, Kozlov and Elets. On 
October 6, the Whites captured Voronezh. On October 13, Denikin 
captured Orel and marched on TuU. At this juncture A'udenich 
launched another offensive against Petrograd. 

The landlords and capitalLts felt certain that the fall of Moscow 
\^as only a matter of days. The capitalists of the Donetz Region offered 
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J. V, Stalia^OreeU the Fiwt Cavalry Army. From a painting bg Amloe 


“Thirdly, by this advance we will out Denikin’s army in two. 
<Jne part, the Voluntw Army, we shall leave for Makhno to de- 
vour, while the other, the Co-^iack army, we shall threaten with an 
attack in the rear. au 

“l^urthly.we shall be in a position to set the Cossacks quarrellimr 
with Denikra, who, if our advance is successful, will trv to moTO 
the CosMok units to the West, to which the majority of the Cossacks 
Will not agree. ... 

“PiMly we shall secure coal, while Denikin will be left with- 
19^T^23)^’ ^ ^ Moscow. 

^^Lrain approved of Stalin’s plan and conceded hie demand 

o should not bo allowed to have any say in the affairs of the 
Southern Front. 

To carp’ out Stalin’s plan a ^cial group of shock troops was 
formed and placed under the command of Stalin’s colleague, Serco 
Orjonikidze. An extremely important place in the plan was assitmad 
to the operations of Budvonnv’s cavalry. ^ 

n P’"®- ^ troops, on 

October 20. 191SI, liberated Orel from the Whites. On Oet.iliCT 24. 

Budyonny '.s Cavalry Corps, which had only just defeated Denikin’s 
cavalry under tb« command of Mamontov, liberated Voronezh bv 
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tho brctinninL" fif Jiunwry tho First Cavalry Army, 

in pursuit (*f tho Whites, oreiipusl R(j-»tov-on-I>iIiK and on Marob 
27, X<*y»frojssnsk, the Whitt\s' last ?tronghohl on the Black 8ea 

r*s‘ist, fell. The second ranipainn of thi* Entente, who l\atl organized 
iKnikinV f^ffen^^ve, was flf fcritid as thoroughly as the tirst ha<l been. 
In his "'Lf-ttf-r to the Workers andlVasants of the Ukraine in Connec- 
tion with the \ jetoriefi ovt*r Denikin,"' Lit‘ii in wrote: ‘‘Df^nikin must 
he vanqiii^^hed anrl destr^^iyed, and sui-U ineursioiis as his not allowed 
to recur. That is to tht* fuiidaniental iiitere'st of Iwjth the Grcat-Rus- 
Fian and the Ukrainian work<*rs and jK^asams. The ticrht will be a long 
and hard one. for the ca]>ita1i^ts of the whole world are helping Deni- 
kin and ill hf‘Jp Ikaiikins of every kind” (V. T. Unin, Stlected Works, 
Two-Vol. ed.* Vf>l II, Mtiscow, 1*.>47, p. TmD. 

The organizfT of tlu^ Red Arniv's victory over Denikin waa 
d.V. Stalin. 

In Nov<*mbf'r Ihlt* the AlhlUi-^ian Central Executive fV>mmittt*e, 
in recognition of Utn.r.ide Stnln/v tremeiidons stTvioes on the 
diiferent frfruts durinu the Civil War, conferred ii})on him the wuiitry's 
highe*'t award — the Order of the Red Banner. 

The Rout of Yudenicti. At tho time when Denikin was at 
the height of success Yudenich launched another attack upon Petrc>- 
grad. The Whiteguards were supplied with tanks by the British, 
and the entire VVest-European press confidently prophesied the early 
captiiie of Petrograd. Lenin Fent the workers of Pet: ograd an order 
not to surrender the capital. The Communists and Young Communist 
Leaguers of Pefrograd were mobilized to defend the city. Women and 



Fortiticatiuii Asiaiu-^t Yudenich at tup of Prospect Octobv'r zlj, P^trugrad 
lb* 
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th(‘ peAMAHtH v>trv fihlitr*‘d to delivtT to th#* at iixM prieea all 
Btfirkri <rf fiiciil ijv<T And their own n^quiremf^nts. exj)Iamei] 
the need for t]ie nviisim* as follow**: “If y<m, the p'a-ant, otlera loan 
t(» the *>tHte and pive your prain, the worker will Iji* aide to rest ort* 
iiidu-tr\ .... T1 h*i<‘ is no othf*r way fuit (V, I. Ix*iiin, ColUcffd Worka, 
Vol. XXIV, Mo*ieow% lli37, linss. ed., jj|i. 4iirt-410.) 

P'rH'fl wA^ rationnl on a strictly eU-v, ha'*i<. The IxiuruooiMe re- 
eeivetl one-four? h of the W’orkers' ration, hnt (hildren received 
rations at a hiu'her rate. 

I he Sovi(*t State intTfsluci^i eomjails^oiy* lalnrur Sf^rvice for all 
<*UsM*s. In dr.iwinjr the iHnirjitsiisio int<i w’ork the Sc»viet State applied 
the ] principle: “He who d^K*N not W4»rk^ ueitlier shall he eat/’ 
Military methods, iron discipline hail to l>e estahlished in all Soviet, 
economic and tnide union orirauizations; comrni.'*< 4 r.s w’i*n* ajipointefi 
or political departments set \\y in place of ele(!ted le;i(h rs.Inthe 
war area and aiea^ hbruited fioin the WTiite^, Rovolutionaiy^ Com- 
mittees wea* ->et up in jilace o{ eh^^ted Soviets. The w'hole of this 
sy*‘tein of nieahures, measures evoked by the **oiiflition8 resulting 
from tlie^ country’s defence, was designated by the term “War Com- 
muni*<m." 

The Civil War made it neoessaiy to put the whole life of the ooxmtty 
on & war footing. Only such a policy could guarantee the proletariat 
a fim rear and an invincible front. Only the strictest discipline, organ- 
ization and centralization enabled the working class and the peasantry 
to organise victory over an immeasurably more powerful enemy. 

Economic and Cultural Development in the Period of the 
Civil War. During the Civil War and foreign intervention the entire 
life of the country was subordinated to the interests of the war fronts; 
but even when conditioUf^ were nio«t severe, when hunger, cold, 
epidemics, counter-revolutionary conspiracies and revolts and the 
hardships and dangers of war prevailed , the working class of the Land of 
Soviets continued the work of reorganizing all aspects of social life. 

In the very first months after the establishment of Soviet 
power Lenin devoted considerable attention to the problem of elec- 
trifying the country. On his recommendation preparations wwre 
commenced in 1918 for the erection of a powerful hydroelectric plant 
on the river Volkhov, known as the Volkhovstroy project. In 1919, the 
erection of an electric power plant at Kashira, near Moscow, wag start* 
ed. At the same time work was commenced on the erection of the 
Shatura power plant, which was to use as fuel the peat available in the 
district. Thanks to the invention of a Russian engineer, the problem 
of utilizing jjeat fuel was solvtHl, and in 1920 the temporary’ Shatura 
power plant began to produce power. From 1018 to 1920" a fairly 
large number of small power plants was built. In 1920^ the output ca- 
pacity of tlu" electric jK)wer plants in Russia was even higher than 
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w ooming to u htancl^till. Wh >ay: ‘Comrades, all our attt^ntion must be 
doYobnl to this prohlenu Kitlu r the liee triumph over S<»eialjsm, or 
S<K‘mlism will triumph over the Ixcn*!’'” (\M. Lenin, S*^kcif4 Works, 
Vol. VIII, Moscow, lltf'lB, p. 7:2.) 

To combat ephlcmii n, the Soviet v'ovemment mohilized alK>ut a 
thoiisimd (lo(‘t4»rs, who worked with stdf-sacriiicing devotion to save 
tht* working jK'Ojile. Frn^ medical assistance wa^ introduc<»d for the 
working jK'oplc and many rich man'^ions were converted into haspi- 
tals, dis|Kmsiwios, crt*chc^ and consultation c^‘atres. 

During the Civi War year^ masses of workers w^cre given apart* 
m* nts in liourgeois hous<*s, in ia«jst ca^<*s rent free. Electric light and 
other muniei{)al ec^rvic'es w^ere aLo fret‘. 

Even during the most difficult jKTiofls of the Civil War the Soviet 
Stat*' continued its cultural activity among the workers and peasants. 
At this time about children attended school iii Soviet 

Russia, whereas in Russia, which covertMl a fir larger area, 

only about 8,<XHi,0<)0 children attendeil st*h<3<d. The Soviet school- 
teachers remained faithful to thepeo])le and vigorously set to work to 
reorganize the hchools and adapt them to the nmls and intereste of 
the working people, Not infrequently they worked on empty stomachs 
and in freezing scl oolrooms, and taught both children and adults 
in spite of the shortage of paper, books and writing materials. 

An enormously important part in the cultural awakening of the 
people was played by the Party and Soviet newspapers, which reached 
the most remote comers of the country. In the towns, theatres and work- 
ers* clubs were opened, which provided free entertainment for masses 
of jHH)ple who had never gone to theatres before. 

Public dining rooms were opened to relieve workingwomen of the 
drudgery of the kitchen. 

Particular attention was jaid by the Soviet goveinment to the 
struggle u::ainst child vagrancy, which became a mass pln iiomenon. 
On Lanin’s recommendation, the All-Russian Extraordinary Commis- 
sion, under the direction of Felix Dzerzhinsky, organized children’s 
colonies where homelcbs waifs were trained in industrious habits. 

During the jieriod of the Civil War the working class set splendid 
examples of new forms of Communist labour. Communist subbotniks 
the voluntary tuin-out of of workers to pt^rform work 

of public importance— becu me a regular sight. The first Commu- 
nist subbotnik was orgaiiizt*d on May 10, IU19, by the workers on 
the Moscow-Kazau'^k lya Railw'ay, Lt*nin called it ‘“a great initiative^** 
seeing in these subbotniks the begmning of the new. Communist 
form of w’ork, and the embryo of the new labour discipline of social^ 
ist society. 

The Respite in the Spring of 1920. After Kolchak and Denikin 
wert‘ defeated the Soviet Republic received a brief respite. The Red 




Lenin Taking Part in a Subbotnik m the Kremlin, May I. From a tifunUuy h/ M. F,dot„,^ 
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iailit4irizi^ labour which hat I been called f(»rth by the exigencies of the 
Civil War and economic chacN. into a ]H*niianeiit system of leading; the 
workinf? elasis and the ix-asantry. In particular, lie pr<>iwM*d that the 
Labour Armies should lie juude pTmancnt institutions, for he 
reiranlisl cfK*reioii as the iiatiintl luethod by tvhich the working class 
should lead the pea<antrj’. 

The Party, which durinsi the t'ivil War hud done its utmost to 
strengthen the military and pnliti«*al allimce between the working 
class and the middle peasants, rejected all these prujtosaLs which 
could only have led to disaster. 


47. THE DEFEAT OF THE WHITE PQLES AND WRANGEL 

War with Gentry-ridden Poland. The resjute whidi the Soviet 
Republic enjoyed came to an end in the spring of when the Entente 

launched another campaign against the country. This time thw Entente 
chose for its tools gentry.ridden Poland and the \Miitcgaard General 
Wrangcl, W'ho had mustered the remnants of Denikin s army in the 
Crimea. 

Describing this third Entente campaign against Soviet Russia, 
Comrade Stalin wrote: “ . . . The campaign which gentry. ridden 
Poland has launched against workers’ and peasants’ Russia is in fact 

an Entente campa^n The point is, first, that Poland could not 

have organizeil her attack on Russia without the assistance of the En- 
tente; that primarily France, and then Great Britain and America, 
are '.iving every supiwrt to Poland’s offensive with arms, 
equipment, money and instructors” (J. Stalin, Articles and Speeches on 
the Ukraine, Kiev, 1936, Russ, ed., p. 90). 

The Polish imperialists had taken an active part in all the En- 
tente's campaigns against Soviet Russia, and in obedience to the 
French imperialists, Pilsudski, the head of the Polish state, had an- 
swered the Soviet government’s repeated peace offers by proposing 
terms that were nothing more than the provocation of another war. 

In April 1920, the Whiteguard Poles, believing that Soviet 
Russia was not ready for another war and that the Red Army was 
war-woarv , invaded the LTiiaine without declaring war. Their aim was to 
seize the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Lithuania, and by annexing these 
lioviet Republics to form a “Great Poland” that was to stretch from 
the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea. The Polish gentry hoped to ijain 
control of Ukrainian grain and Donetz coal. They received the 
help of those betrayers of the Ukrauiian people, the Petliura-ite^, 
who promised to grant estates to the Polish landlords if their 
government recognized Petliura as head of the Ukrainian (countei- 
revolutionary) government. 
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Comrade Stalin deacribed him. 

In the l>e:rinning of 1918, Kotov- 
eky ortianized a partisan detach- 
ment to tight the Rumanian in- 
vaders. Later hife detachment 
incorporated in the Rt'd Army 
and rt^mained with it throughout 
the Civil \\ ar. He became a terror 
to the White Poles, and ltd the 
cavalry brigade which he com- 
manded, in the boldest attacks. 

About the middle of Au- 
gust 1920, the Rtd Army com- 
menced a drive on Warsaw and 
Lvov. Alarmed by the vict<»ries 
of the Red Army, the Entente 
hastened to the aid of the Polish 
gentry. Thousands of machine 
guns and artillery pieces and hun- 
dreds of aeroplanes and motor 
trucks were sent to Warsaw 
from France, and the French 
General Weygand arrived in Warsaw to organize the defence of Poland. 

Earlier, Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, had called 
u|^n the Soviet government to stop the oflfensive and conclude an armi* 
atice with Poland, threatening to declare war in the event of a refus* 
aL Curzon’s aim was to secure a respite for the Poles, and conse- 
quently, the Soviet government rejected this note. 

The Red Army continued its offensive, but the Soviet government 
declared that it was willing to open peace negotiations with Poland, 
but without intermediaries. 

On July 22, the Polish government sent a request for the opening 
of peace negotiations. The Soviet government agreed. Negotiations 
were opened, but were broken off several days later by Poland. The 
Red Army reaumed its offensive. 

At this time the First Cavalry Army laid siege to Lvov. In a 
telegram to Red Army General Headquarters dated August 21 , Comrade 
\oro3hilov urged the necessity of capturing Lvov in order to inflict 
a crushing defeat upon the Poles. The High Command, however, which 
was headed by the traitor Trotsky, ordered the siege of Lvov to bt* 
raised, oErtensibly for the purpose of reinforcinc the drive against War- 
saw. This was dowimight treachery, for Trotsk^^’s orders deprived 
the Southwestern Front of its major striking force. The capture of 
Lvov and the further advance of the First R^ Cavalry Army to the 
]*rincipal industrial centres of Poland would liave btn-n the bt st assist - 
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S. M. Budyonny, M. V. Frunze, and K. E. Vorobhilov at Headquarters 
of Southern Front 

were the two hands of international imperialism which wanted to 
strangle the Land of Soviets. With the assistance of the Entente, Wran- 
gel reorganized the remnants of Denikin’s army which had been trans- 
ported to the Crimea in Entente ships from ports in the Ukraine 
and Cancasia. The remnants of the Russian forces which had fought 
in Prance during the imperialist war were also sent to the Crimea to 
reinforce Wrangel's army. That was bow Wrangel’s army was formed. 
The Entente also supplied him with arms, ammunition and provisions. 

Lenin saw the danger looming in the Crimea, and as early as March 
1920 demanded of the Revolutionary' Military Council of the Republic 
that it prevent the concentration of a White army, there. “Pay 
close attention to the obvious blunder which fm been committed in con- 
nection with the Crimea (failure to dis|)atch suiRcient forces in iime)i 
concentrate all efforts on rectifying this blunder, ...” he wrote. But 
the War Department feiUMi to carry out Lenin’s instructions. 

I^nin 8 warning was j)artieularly justified because when the 
WhiteLTiard Poles Launched their attack the Entente increased its 
pressure upon Soviet Ruasia, British naval forces were concentrated off 
the coasts of the Black and Baltic Sea'. On April 4and5, l920,,Tapan 
renewed her intervention in the Far East. France and Great Britain were 
supplj'ing Wrangel with arms and helping him to prepare for an offen- 
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hy the Turk wh Wall , which wa« twenty metrcd high* In front of this wall 
there was a deep ditch stretching frrim the Black Sea on the one aide 
to the swampy Siva>h (or Putrid Sear-an inlet of the Azov Rea) on the 
otljer. On the w'all mounted about ilUO guns. The whole I^thmu^n 
was cM^vered with a denae network of barbed-wire entanglements. Near 
tile villace of Yushun, south fif the Idthmus, a second line of strong 
fortifications had b<*en built. Tlie Isthmus of Chongar, east of Ferekop, 
w'tis fortified no less strongly than Perckop, and a Whiteguard wa^ 
i'tationed there. With the aid of French army engmeers Perekop was 
tratisfonnod into a first-class fortress. The only way to attack it was 
across a completely <»]>en and level terrain, or by wading across the 
Rivash. It ]»roved impossible to make an outflanking movement wd the 
Tongue of Arabat, as this need(*<i the support of the Red Fleet, which, 
however, was iceliound in Taganrf)g Bay- Consequently, Frunze, ignor- 
ing the advioc of high military experts who regarded this as an 
absolutely^ hopeless undertaking, issued thi*. order to storm Perekoj). 
In the biting cold, in threadbare cloth(‘,s, half starv^.d, and lacking 
the necA^ii.sary teehniciil implements, the Red Army me.i proceeded 
with the ]»r(*parations for bR*aking through the Perekop fortifications. 

Ihe Red Army was burning with desire to put an end to Wrangel 
as spvdily as possible. One night the forward unite of the 15th and 
52nd Divisions, taking advantage of the fact that the wind had driv- 
en back the water of the Sivaah} waded knee-deep across the muddy 
bed of the Rotten Sea to get into the rear of the Perekop fortifioa- 
tions, dragging artillerj’’ and machine guns through the briny and ioy 
water. When they reached the opposite shore, which was covered 
with barbed-wire entanglements, the wind changed, drove the water 
baf^k into th** Sivash, and cut off their retreat. The enemy opened a tvr- 
rifie fire. Thu heroic Red Army men rushed at the entauLdumente, 
threw their greatcoats over them and climbed over the barbed-wire 
* obstacles. On November 8, the Soviet troops entrenched themselves on 
the shore of Litovsky Peninsula, threatening the rear of Perekop. 

At alx)ut midday on November 8, the Slst Division launched a 
frontal attack airainst Perekop, but the first attempt to capture the 
Turkish Wall fiiilcd. Reinforcements were needed for a second assault, 
but by this time the water was returning to the Sivash, threatening to 
cut off the forces that were fighting on the Litovsky Peninsula. Galling 
in the assistance of the local Revolutionaty Committees, Frunze mobi- 
lized tlie peasants of the surrounding villages to fight the incoming wa- 
ter. The ]M?asant6 came out tn brought alonu straw, dug ditch- 

es, and within a few hours built a dam which held up the incoming 
water. In this way, fresh reinforcements, ammunition and provisions 
W’ere su^iit across the Sivash. At 2 a. m. the Slst Division made another 
assault on the Turkish Wall, and this time aucoeeded in capturing it. 

After the capture of Perekop the last fortifications in the hands 
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"This at;* oniitfd for tb«* intrinsh- weakness ttf tht* Kolchak. 
kin iHul Wraijofl rew, and thcriforc for the weakne-f? of tln-ir fronts, 
that U, in the hma run, for their defeat” (J. Stalin, Marwim and the 
Sntioml and Colonial QurMinn, M».s«ovv, Ut4<», j,}i. IO.j-HhJi. 

The Liberation of Kazakhstan. At the t mi of IhlS, Soriet rule 
prevailed over the greater part tif Kazakhstan. The People’s fuin- 
iui--y*riat of Nationalities >et the Ihds* eviks in Kazakhstan the 
task <.f estaVilis’..inu' an Autonomous Soviet Repni>lie. Hr»wev< r, s„ine 
of the h!!..dii<j meiul«Ts of the Party and Soviet iiodies hin- 
dered tlie ].wn;l<imatio:i of il e autonomy of Kuzakhstuii. The Kazakh 
nationalists took mlvantage of thi.s, and in the spring of 1919, ivhilo 
Kolclittk was <leveloping his offensive, they airried out, -vrit'i the 
assistance of Kolcuak's .a.-eiits, a counter-revolutionary coup in the 
Turgai Region and eairturtnl ami shot tho Soviet leaders, including 
Araangeldy Iijjianov, the national hero of Kazakltstan. 

Continuing its drive against the forces of Kolchak and Dutov, 
the Red Army went to the aid of the KazJikh people. Comrade Fninze^ 
who was in command of the Turkestan army that wa.s fighting Butov, 
i'-sueil an apiHHil to the working people of Kazakhstan to set up Soviets 
ami hU)i])ort tho Red Army that was bringing the Kazakh people free- 
dom and independence. In July 1919, a Revolutionary Committee was 
set up to administer the Kirghiz territory (now Kazakhstan). This 
committee set up organs of Soviet imwer'in Kazakhstan, 

The Liberation of Central Asia. The counter-revolutionary re- 
v«dts of the Urals, Orenburg and Semirechenak Cossacks cut off Tur- 
kestan from Soviet Russia. Turkestan itself saw the development of 
a couutcr-revolutioimrv' movement of native feudalwts and kiiliiki, 
known a.s the Ba.smachi. The British imperialists and Russian White- 
guards who hod occupied the Transcaspian Region tried to li.ik up with 
the White Cossacks and Kolchak's forces and seize Soviet Turkestan. 
The situation in Turkestan during tho Civil War was veiy grave. ’ rb« 
region was cut off firom its grain supplies and the population and the 
cattle dierl of starvation. The Basmachi plundered and wrecked the vil- 
lages. The Red Army men were almost in rags and were badly arm<d; 
shells i.nd small-anns ammunition for the Turkestan Red Army were 
manufactured in a prhnitive way in the railway worksho])s. Ijenin and 
Stalin paid speehtl attention to the struggle to maintain Soviet rule in 
Turkestan and seot Red Army units, munitions and provisions to 
help the workiii'j leoJe of Turkestan, 

The fighting in Central Asia proceeded mainly along the railways. 
Trains of an muwual appearance could be seen creeping along the dilap- 
idated tracks. In front of a worn-out locomotive there was a flat oar, 
“fortified” with hales of cotton; behind tlic locomotive were freight 
wagons carrying Red Army men, war materhd and supplie.s and a first- 
aid station. On the Hat ear carrying the cotton bales iiiaehlue guna 
19 * 
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f that viere attacking; bVivi*-t Turki-btan. Bokhara wa^ riilrd bv 
an Kmir who invitr«l British officers to organize Iiis army. In tho 
ix*iritniin^of 1918, the working people of Bokhara rose in ri‘V('>lt against 
flit* Kmir, Init the revolt was siij^jnvsaed with grifat crueltv. In Feb- 
ruary 1920, a revolt broke out in Kliiva asainst the Khanl and Khi- 
va was jiroclaimed the Khoresm People's Republic, In August 1920, 
another revolt broke out against the Emir of Bokhara. Thu Pved Armv 
eamo to the aid of the refuels and finally lUierated Bokhara. The 
Emir lied to Afghanistan under the protection of the British, Bokhara 
\^as also proclaimed a People’s Republic. 

The Turkestan Commission headed by Frunze and, Kuibyshev 
flitl a groat deal to reatoro confidence* and fricnrlsbip among the peoples 
f»f Central Asia and alsso to strengthen their economic and oultitral 
ties with the Russian and other p<*o]>U\s of Soviet Russia. Thanks 
to the work of Comrad< s Krutiz * a^d Kuibyslu'v, the working people 
of Central Asia began better to imderstand that the Soviet State is 
the friend of the toiling and oppressed peoples. 

The corr ct policy on the national qut.‘stio.i pursued bv the 
Bolshevik Party, the policy of Lenin and Stalin, helped the jRoplt^s 
of Central Asia to outlive national strife, and resulted in tlie consoli- 
dation of the Central-Asian Soviet Bepublice. This iacilitated the 
defeat of the Basmachi bands. An era of peace set in for the peoples of 
Central Asia. 

49. SOVIET POWER IS ESTABLISHED IN TRANSCAUCASIA 

The Victory of the Soviet Regime in Azerbaijan. In the 
spring of 1920, after Denikin was defeated, the Red Army on the Cau- 
casian Front, led by G, K. Orjonikidze and S. M. Kirov, drew near to 
the borders of Transcaucasia. 

The masses of the working people of the Caucasus appealed to 
the Red Army for assistance in fighting the counter-revolutionaries. 
In their appeal they wrot^: “We do not wish to remain slaves, particu- 
larly now, when by our side stands the emanmpated proletariat of 
Russia, with whom we want to form a single proletarian international 
family.” 

The conditions of the workers and peasants in all the Traoaoau> 
casian Republics were extremely hanl. Powtr bad been stdzrd bv 
the respective nationalist counter-revolutionary parties — the Menshe- 
viks in Georgia, the Mussavatists in Azerbaijan and the Dashnacks in 
Armenia— who were in the acTvic.* of the foreign imperialists and did 
all in their power to help the Russian counter-revolutionaries, la Jan- 
uary 1020, the Transcaucasian Republics, govtmtd as they were* by 
tin- coiinti r-n voliitioiiary nationalist j>arti< were officially recog- 
nized by the Supreme Council of the Entente. The workers and peasants 
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^‘X[»IoU‘*rs. TliP Daslmaeks Rucc*r<ii'd in crmhi'.ir this n volt 
a ul dealt rutlil«NMly with tho rebels. Tne days of the Dashnaek 
re^imo wrro iiUTnbortMl, hnwt^ver. The revo’iitio itiry niov "lue d jrew 
month after month. Another rebcMhm broke out in t e autumti 
ot The Armenian Hevolnt ionary rhjmmittef% wJiieh directed this 
rebellion, ap^K^aled to the Red Army frir asHihtanec, and with itn aid 
the Dtashnacks wore o\’erthrijwn. On Novemln^r Hi:20, Ameuia 
eame a Soviet Rrf^puhlie. 

The Fight to Establish Soviet Power In Georgia. The Genruian 
ilensheviks pursued the same anti-popuiur jMdiey as was pursutsi by 
the Mussavatis»ts in Azerbaijan and the Dashruieks in Armenia. Iti 
•J anuary 1019, the Menshevik liovemnient of (ieor^da j>asdeda law for 
the sale of ‘‘surplus'* laud by landlords to ];rivat.‘ jiUrchastTs. As 
a result of tliis ‘hiL^rarian nform"’ all the b-^t land was taktii by 
the landlords and kulakr. In dividiuir t’- la‘*d tl.e landlord was 
uiven on* sliare of tin.- laud, aaoth* r share W“!it to bi^* wif**, a tliird 
to his sifter. Thus, all the land w.u distributed betw eu the land- 
lord's iiiare>t rt'Kitivis. Ti^at meant tie restoration of the lauded 
proprietorship ia existence before the i»roTUul'jatio]i of the law of 
1019. Dej rived of the land, the peasants rose in revolt, seized the 
land by force and divided it among themselves. The Menshevik rulers 
sent punitive expeditions against the peasants and set up field courts- 
martial. The Georgian Mensheviks claimed that theirs was democratic 
rule, but actually there was no democracy in Georgia. The Mensheviks 
would not lermit free elections to tlie Constituent Assembly. There 
was not a single worker or peasant in the Georgian government. All 
the laws that were passed were in the interests of the landlords, 
kulaks an<l capitalists. Trade unions and workers* newspapers were 
suppressed, strikes were banned, Bolsheviks were flung into prison. 
The Mensheviks pursued a chauvinist great -power policy » persecuting 
the national minorities in Georgia. 

In December 1918. the Mensheviks launched a fratricidal war 
against Armenia with the object of annexing villages on the 
Armenian-Georgian border with mixed Georgian and Armenian 
lK)pulations. Taking advantage of Georgia “'s advantageous geograph- 
ical situation, the Georgian Mensheviks prevented the transit of 
goods over the Georgian railways by imposing exorbitant transit 
dues. 

In vii^w of the fact tliat the Red Army was drawing near, the 
Georgian Mensheviks, in the spring of 1920, offered to conclude peace 
with Soviet Russia, and in May 1920, a peace treaty wras signed. 
S. M. Kirov w’as sent to Georgia as the Soviet plenipotentiary repre- 
.sentative. vigorously ex| o<ed the refusal of the Georgian Menshe- 
viks honestly to earr>’ out the terms of the treaty they had signed 
with the Soviet government. 
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pifTsei Lazo Addrpfl«inR a Meeting in VlftdlVf>^tok on the Day the i*«ty w-'i 
Liberated from the Kolchak Forces, January 31, *1920 


to Blagoveshchensk, Chita and the Transbaikalia, The prmci;)al 
area of activity of the Japanese imperialists was the Amur and the 
Slaritime Regions. 

At the same time the Japanese imperialists betian to supply 
Kolchak's army lavi^^hly with arms, ammunition and mo’i< y, anil 
to form Whiteguard detachments on their own account. Their tools 
were the Whiteguard bandits Ataman Semyonov and Ataman Kaljn\ - 
kov, who were notorious for the incredible atrocities they |x*rpetrat- 
ed. In August 1918, Si^myonov's bandit forces, supplied with Japa- 
nese artillery, captured Chita; in September, Kalmykov’s bands cap- 
tured Khabarovi^. On September 18, the Whiteguards captured the 
last stronghold of Soviet iiower in the Far East, namely, Blago- 
veshchensk. 

After the fall of the Soviet*^, power ] a?std into the hands of coun- 
ter-revolutionary governments--^myonov’a government in Trans- 
baikalia, and i^lmykov’s government in Khabarovsk The Japanef^r* 
seized the Soviet tieet on the Amur, robbed the Russian fiahennen 
of their catch and the peasants of their grain stocks and cattle. They 
si ipped to Japan huge quantities of provisions and timber. 

Tlie Japanese imperialists cruelly suppressed the slightest attemj^t 
at resLNtanre. The village of Ivanovka, for example, was fubjer tnl 
to n iM^ated raids by the Jsk^nQ^\ One day the Japanese biir^^t mra 
tlie village, drove 300 peasants onto the village green, liruil them 
up in row's, and mowed them down with machine-gun tin*, row afttr 
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thiit tjifir iMwitioii in tin* Fur East was 
tnrl more imtunablfs thp imjH-rialHts madi* iS'in-atfsl efforts 

to erfate prett'xts for continuhi'T tlieir intf‘r\cntiitn. In .laniiJirjr 1!I20, 
after a sucffs'fni revolt Vladivo'tnfc liml jtasstsl umler the eontrol <jf !i 
Revolutionary Committis* heailislby .Sergei Lazo. On April 4 and 
the Japanese attacked Vladivostok, arrested Lazo. Lut-ky and .'<ilnr- 
t'cv, the Bolshevik loaders in the F.ir Ea-t. anil handisl them over 
to the TlTiiti'cniard bandits who burnt them alive in a loeonmtive 
iiirnaee. The Jap,anese committed similar atrocities in other towns 
in the Far East. 

The savage cruelty of the .Taiwncse imiierulists in the Par East 
gave rise to univer.«sil indi.motion. A revolt Ijeean in Transiiaikalia. In 
(h-tober the partisans and the People’s Ilwolntionary .\rmy of the Par 
Eastern Republic captured Chita. Pcaring th.4t J.ip,tn would become 
too strong in the Far Rast, the United States hrouzht ytrcsiure to lusir 
upon her to open negotiations with tho government of the Far E.i.sreru 
Republic for the evafiiation of the Jap.inesj troops. The m .lotiathins 
were conducted in Dairen, where tho Japanese iinia^rialists prescntid 
seventeen demands, which, if acceptwl, would have transformed the 
Russian Far East into a Japanese colony. They demanded that 
Vladivostok be placed under foreign control, that they lie granted 
unlimited fishing, mining and navigation rights, that all fortresses in 
the Russian Par East be razed, that the Soviet Pacific Fleet be de- 
stroyed and that the northern half of Sakhalin bo leased to Japan 
for eighty years. Finally they demanded a guarantee that a (’ommu- 
nist regime would be b.wred “for aU time” from the Far Ristem 
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The r«ople*fi Revolutiouwy Army Entera Vladjvofttok, October 25, 1922 


At the end of 1918, the Japanese ordered the White^ruard Ataman 
Semyonov to fona a “Great Mongolian State,” to consist of Outer Mon- 
golia and the i)res»-nt Buryat-Mongolia, which is inhabited bv Bur vats 
kinsmen of the Mongols. 

Wlii-ii the Red Army defeated Ataman, Serai’onov, the liitfa-r'-i 
p^ner, the ^Vhiteguard General Baron Ungem, retreated, in 1920, 
with his hordes of bandits into Mongolia. In Februaiy 1021, Ungern 
captured U^, the capital of Mongolia. The Mongolian people tr»„k 
V* ^ tight the Whit^guard Ungem and the Japanese imperiaiist'i. 
At the ho,id of this struggle was the Mongolian People’s Efivolution- 
aty Party, the leader of which was Sukhe-Bator, a printer by trade, 
who organized the partisan movement. In March 1921 , a Mongolian Pro- 
visional People ’s Revolutionary Government was set up and it appealed 
to Soviet Russia for assistance. The combined forew of the Soviet Beil 
Armvand the Mongolian People's Army lanncht'd an attack upon Uiva. 

The whole of Mongolia was cleared of Whiteguards. Urga was lii*. 
crated and renamed Ulau-Bator-Hoto, which means “City of the 
Ited Warrior." 

In 1924, the first Great Hural, or Assembly, proclaimetl Mon^'di i 
an independent People’s Republic. It concluded a treaty of friend- 
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riii^ Ivf'cl Army in t]*** f'ivil War Irfrau'*' tia- J{r‘»l 

Army wti nn#ii‘r^tooa tliP ainw ami piiriK»^i'S of tlio war ami n * 
tlu'ir jii-f i»'i . 

‘ Tlit^ Uoil Arioy vii*tori<.u- it '4 L*a<lin'r « , liotli at 

llif» fr*tnt un»l in the* n-ar, \tas tin* lioInlK^vik P.irty. ^init*^l in it*, 
fiarity <li^cipline, stmnjx in it'» n M»liitioiKiry npirit ami r»'a<lni» fVir 
any iti tliL* cominfui eaii'-o, xin^l iilulitvti* or- 

IL'Xinize millitm^; and to had them projK^rly in <*<»mpiex '^Stuat jrjiK**. . . . 

“The lied Army was vJetorioiir4 i>f*i'aiivi* the Soviet Kejmhlie wa^v 
jH*t alniii* in it^ Ktnij^irh; ai^ain.-tt WJiil* ^nard ^■'onnT»•^-^ev<^^llthJ^l uii»l 
f«>n‘i^rn intervention, h* exiuse the of the Soviet Cf>vemnient 

and if^ rtue<*es.ses eiiliste<l The syni|Kithy and Hnjj|w»rt «»f th<* jiroletariana 
of the vtlukle M'orld" {llintury of tfip Comm of thf Sorifi Union 

{BoWif vil:9] ^ Short Course^ Mo:r*eow. iJIto, pp. :i4o-::4tj; 

The Bolshevik Party trained !:*j>leiulid eonnn tUders ami x-emmirf- 
-who le<l the lied divdshms and anniC'^ intoh itt'e. The li* n »ii' strntjr- 
>tle of the Soviet |*eople and of the Red Army w.m din eted hy the 
greatest goniUj?es in the history of mankind — Lt-niii and Stalhi, 

Th.' XJulrflRvik Party, hvx.in ard Staliti err at d a l>«Mly of 
Tuilitary commissars w2;o 'jrave political truiniiig to tin Rt*d Army 
men, « htabliamd indissoluble bonds b tween tlie K* d Army men and 
their ( ommauderH and imbued them "with the spirit of discipline 
revolutionary courage and military ardour. 
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oil* ru^otiiMlly r^mp out in cL f^nro of tho So\ Un ^ 

thc*ir witolmonl briru! ‘‘Hands off So\if-t HiissU!’’ 

Uiiflor those cirouiustancoH, the ^'4iVf‘rnni«‘nu f>f tho oa}»itaU-t 
coimtnosH* n*o!ihV(ltomMijriiizeSuviot but thi^duliiMr nn-.m 

that they IkwI ahandoiiod tlio stru^^'jrl** the SfA'ii-t .; thi^ 

st^u^^clo mf roly u^sumod difFeront form-*. In tho ondtsivour to caii.-s* 


the utmost nun in tho countn* the furoJirn im]H'riulidtrt and the Kiisr^ian 
efmntiT-rovolutionarioH sent spitvs and sahotour?* into the et>iinirv and 
plotttsi new revolts agaiu'.t the Soviet Stato. 

Hurinct the whole of 1921, the fonii'n iiafHTialists oontinucsl to 
aend bandit gangs into Soviet territory. by hmdiords 

of Polrtiid Petliura’s bands operated in to** Ukraiii *. Thi^ bandits 
led by Makhno found rt^fuge inliumania and from tht^re they were sent 
back to work aMn>X Soviet Ukraiiw*. In Byelorussia the lianda of 
the Polish agent Bulak-Baltikhovieh were uimp.int. Jn Kurtdia, Wiiite 
Finnish army **flicers, directed by the Finnish Biiron Mannerht'im, 
organized a count er-revolut binary revolt. In the Far Ea^t, tho Jajsi- 
neae imperialists, jointly with the Rus?.ian Whitoguardi, terrorized 
the inhabitants of Transbaikalia and the Maritime Region, in the heart 
of Soviet Russia, the agents of imperialism — ^the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries— organized a kulak bandit movement. In the Tambov Gu- 
bernia its ringleader w'as that bandit, the Sooialist-Revolutioimiy 
Antonov, and in the^ Saratov Gubernia just the same sort of 
Whiteguard, the Socialist-Revolutionary Sapozbkov. In the‘ Urals and 
in Siberia, the kulaks, o^anized by the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
incited the iieasants to resist the Soviet authorities, disrupted the 
supply of grain to the industrial centres, buried the grain in pits and 
let it rot, wrecked railways, and killed Soviet officials. 

Economic Ruin in Soviet Russia* The seven years of w— the impe- 
rialist and civil wars — caused economic ruin in Soviet Russia to a 
degree that no other belligerent country experienced. 

During the period of the Civil War only a ninth part of the terri- 
tory of Russia remairnd under Soviet rule; the rest was under the 
heel of the different foreign interventionists who succeeded each other. 
The productive forces of the country were in a state of ruin. In the 
course of the Civil War a large part of the railway tracks and ov« 
7,000 bridges, of which 3,500 were railway bridges, were wrecked. 
The damage resulting from the wrecking of industrial plants and the 
flooding of mines amounted to hundreds of millions of rublea, and the 
loss inflicted upon the entire national economy of the Ziand of Soviets 
was estimated at tens of billions of rubles. The total output of agri- 
culture in 1920 was only a half of the pre-war amount, while th * pre** 
war h*vel itself wa^* that of the }>overty-stricken rural districts of 
tsarist Russia. In many guliemias the crop failed, and throughout the 
country about 20,000,000 hectares of land remained unsown. Peasant 
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boiiW‘OJS-natfonaIiftt'^ - n*vivr<I, non-jurtv ^ thrv 

dropp'd thi'ir ff>rniiT sloiian of “Down w ith tbf SoviH and a nrw 

ono “For tJio Soviet??, hut without rommimist-.:" Thf -** nt w of 

tho oiiHiuy found luo'-t vivifl f'xpn'>.>i4m <liirin^' tho «’ountrr-revo- 
Intionary mutiny that hr</k(' out in Kronstadt in March Ihiil. 

Kron4adt was the chief hii-^o of the Biiltic Fleet. During tin* rcvidii- 
tim and the Civil War, the RUtie Fk'fd f^ iit many tholl^and, of devot- 
ed revolutionary lijjhters to the different fnmts. Amoui thr new* 
reeruit.s f(»r the navy at tluit Tim»* wt-re ca-ual indiviflu.iD. fn - 
ipiently de(dahS('deleiuf*ut'>, wdio had not iM*en sh eled hy the rt*volution. 
Hu* work ^»f political education w“a>» at that time hiwliy organized in 
the Baltic' Fleet, and the* TrcdskyitCrt, wh<« marimircsl to p*t intcj lea(lin>^ 
positions in the* tleet, taused tlu* dt*j:*'iu ratio i of a ^toufv, u small 
onoa ^f ('oinmuniftt nailor-. lV(>in:i ,i,s “non-jwrty*' peiu-l" the* ^Srteial- 
iftt-Revolulionaries, Menshevik'* and Anandikt'* inteii'-ilied tljc*ir cli<- 
ruptive activities in the lhc*t and at a meetlncr of sailc»r> laid on 
March 1. they 'succeeded in scenrinif the adc»pti<»n c»f a c'ouiiter-n^vcj* 
lutionary reM>lution, Krfm.tudt fell into the hands <»f a bunch ot 
White^uard auents. 

The military opTatioiis of the Kronstadt mutim^er.s were direct- 
ed by Whiteguard military- experts, headed by General Kozlovsky. 
The mutinetTs had the hupport of all the counter-revolutionaiy forces 
at home and abroad. The Whiteguard emigres in Paris organized col- 
lections of money and provisions for the mutineers* and the American 
Bed eVoss sent food supplies to Kronstadt under its hag. The Con- 
stitutimial-Domocrat, AXilj-ukov^ supplied the Kronstadt counter- 
revolutionaries witli the w'atchword “^vieth without r*ommunlstB/' 

In an txi)osuie of the manoeuvres of the class enemy Comrade 
Stalin said bu)>sequently: ""SovietB without Communists — such was 
then the watchword of the chitT of the Bussian count ct- re volution, 
Milyufeov* The counter-revolutionaries uzidcr^tood tfiat it was not 
only a matter of the Soviets tht^msclvi'S, but, and foremost, 
of w*ho would direct them. ’ (tT. Stalin, Articles and Mokjow, 

1934, Buss, eil., ]>. 217). 

Kronstadt remained in the hands of the Whitegiiards for seven- 
days. The Committee of Defence of the Petrograd Fortified 
Area to crush the mutiny at its birth. Zinoviev negotiated 

with the traitors for .«iovcn whole days, thf*reby giving them time to 
fortify themselves. Picked units of the Red Army w*ere sent to crush 
the Kronstadt counter-revolution. The Tenth Congrt*ss of the Party, 
which was in so'^sion at that time, sent 300 of its delegates, headtsl 
hy K, E. Voroshilov, to reinforce them. On March 10, the nwolut ion- 
ary soldiers, 4*amoutlagc<l in wiiitc coveralls, commenced an U'^ult 
upon the main forts of Kronstadt, rudiiiig forw'ard in spite of con- 
tinuous machint'-gun iire and the Imrsting shells w'hieh broke thn 
20 * 
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V. I. L<<nin at the Testing of the First ElectPii- Plough 

of administration, a M-hool of eronomie inanaceiiuart , asehnol of Cora, 
munism. The trade tmiona .should work by methods of juTsuasion. for 
in that way they would succeed in drawing the workers into so- 
cialist construction, in mobilizing them for the speediest iiqaidatiwi 
of the economic chaos in the countiy. The Party supported Lenin; the 
oppositionists were utterly routed. 

Comrade Stalin has described the situation in Soviet Russia on 
the termination of the Civil War in the following words: “Ruined by 
four years of imperialist war, and ruined again by three years of civil 
war, a country with a semi-literate population, with a low technical 
level, with isolated industrial oases lost in a sea of dwarf peasant 
farms— such was the country we inherited from the past. The tjjfV 
was to transfer this countrj’ from mediaeval darkness to modem industry 
and mechanized agriculture” (J. Stalin, Pwblemn of Leninim, Moscow, 
IW7, p. 620). This was a task of unprecedented difScultv. 

The Eighth Congress of Soviets and the GOELRO ‘Plan. The 
Soviet State exerted all efforts to remove as speedily as possible 
the grave domestic difficulties being experienced by the country after 
the tennination of the Civil War. 

The Eighth Congress of Soviets, which met in December 1820, 
drew up a whole series of measures to bring about the eoooomie 
revival of the country. The congress was held in the Bolshoi Theatn. 
in Moscow; owing to the lack of fuel the theatre was and 

the delegates were obliged to sit in their felt boots and overcoats. 
On the stage hung a huge maj* of the future electrification of the Land 
of Soviets. Small shining cJeotric lamps indicab-d wher.* electrio 
power plants were to be built in the future. Lenin explained the 
im^K)rtance of the plan for the electrification of the country as a 
means of passing from poverty and min to socialist co.istruction. 



TK-iNhlTIILN TO PF\<Ei-lL VKjKK ol- (C.oNoMlf IlF^TrjKMION U3 

liUt conM iior at tl» f* tim** hi* (ipfMlfil owhiir tn th»* <iiithr<*iik uf the 
Civil War. ]-rf*nin prupuNMl a r.*1ura **» th • tax in kiiifl arid that 
tax >In*ul<l U- lo\U‘r tkoi thr MJqdiis uiiitrouriatioiw had 

h»'eu. 

Undi*r llu\ law the jj^^aviut ronld ''»'ll nii th ' iniirk»t fill 
was left ovir afi;.r a * n.td m<wl • }iin t.»x d^div to l .-tate* 
Tens, li»' secured coiHMh t * efnitnd uf hi. Mir’.iu> food --^nek^ Til 
permit fre * trade ra.'ant a rert:.iu rev^iv.il uf t-apitali"!!! m tin* i ouiitrji . 
Leiiin emphasized, however, that Jis polith'ivl ]Mn\t*rv\a^ in the hands uf 
the workintr tda is . wliieh al^o oeeupin 1 1 ho et < nu hi) it* ke\' jm « sit ii ins in the 
country the land, lar'ie-.soale £^jciali>t iudii'^trv, the tra^•^]K)rt system, 
and the monopoly of foroiirn trade — there w^is nti datitrer in perniittint; 
capitalism within certain limits, and unrier the oontrul of tlio Soviet 
8*ate. TMien ir fJteiired a loudiu.' position iu trade, the Soviet St i.t>* 
would succeed in linkiiiL^ U}i socialist industry ^\^th pea^sint farmim: 
and create the condithm^ lor IhpiidatiiiL' eajjitali>»!») in the eoiintrv. 

In March lh2l, the Tenth Con,OT*.>s of the lioldievik Party 
held. This coiit;re>^ adujdi d the historic decision to almlidi the siirjdu^- 
iqipropriations system and to introduce the tax in kind iii.stovl. This 
mt*ant the adoption by the proletarian state of a new economic jiol ic* v 
wh ni the war was over. The Jfew Economic Policy (NEP)— a prod- 
uct of Luiiijp.s jkuAvl < — Triad conceivetl by him lU a plan for the 
transition to Sociali>m. The main significance and point of this 
plan, in his opinion, was that it fully ensured the building of the 
foundation uf socialist economy- Th * struggle between Socialism and 
<*apitalism transf rrcd to t’n* economic arena. Here, «aid Lenin, 
a tierce stnigirle lay ahead, Imt the country' jictsseased all that was 
lidded to ensure that in this struggle Socialism achievc<l complete 
victory over capitalism. 

The enemies of Sucialh,m maliciously distorted Lenin s the- 
ory of the Xew' Economic Policy. The ^otskyites and Bukharin- 
ites argued that it w'as nothing but a retreat; it was in their interestb 
to argue in tliis w^ay because their line was to restore capitalism in 
Rusdia. While Lenin regarded the Xew Economic Policy as the road 
to Socialism, tlic Trotskyites and Bukharinites regarded it as the road 
to capitalism. Comrade Stalin upheld and developed Lenin’s theory 
of the New Economic Policy as the only correct ocononiie policy the 
victorious proletariat could adopt for the purpose of buildhm Socialism. 
He gave the New Economic Policy the following classical detinition: 
“NEPis a special policy of the xjroletarian state calculated on permit - 
ting capitalism while the key positions are held by the proletarian state, 
calculated Oxi a struggle between the elements of capitalism and the 
elements of Socialism, calculated on an increase in the role ^jf ih * 
socialist elements to the detriment of the capitalist elements, calculat- 
ed on the victory' of the socialist elements over the capitalist elements, 
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letariat in force, trade, and therefore capitalism, which was per- 
mitted within certain limits, must be controlled and regulated by the 
proletarian state. 

Lenin set the proletarian state the following task: it ‘*must be- 
come a cautious, assiduous and shrewd ‘businessman,’ a punctilious 
in6Tchctut — otherwise it will never succeed in putting this 
gmall-peasant country economically on its feet” (V. I. Lenin, Selected 
Works, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. II, Moscow, 1947, p. 762). 

Trade, to use Lenin’s expression, was— in 1921-1922 — the 
‘‘link” which had to be grasped in order to pull up the whole 
“chain,” i. e., to ensure the successful building of Socialism, “Com- 
munists,” said Lenin, “must learn to trade.” Some Communists said: 
“We were not taught to trade when we were in prison.” To this Lenin 
answered: “There were lots of things we were not taught in prison 
which we were obliged to learn after the revolution, but we learned 
them and learned them very well” (V, I. Lenin, Collected Worksy 
Vol. XXVn, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 76). 

At first, economic development proceeded slowly on the basis 
of the New Economic Policy, for the oonsequenoes of the Civil War, 
the blockade and the general state of ruin made themselves severely 
felt. In 1921, there was a grave failure of the harvest and 20,000,000 
people starved. The Volga Region, which had been devastated by 
the Whiteguards, was particularly hard hit. 

The Soviet govermneut mobilized resources to assist the famine- 
stricken; voluntary contributions were ooUeoted all over the oountiy, 
the slogan being “Ten persons who have food must feed one starving 
person.” 

The capita list world tried to take advantage of these new difficulties, 
and saboteurs and spies set fire to and blew up Soviet enterprises. The 
American Relief Administration adapted its operations to this hostile, 
subversive work. 

The New Economic Policy, however, strengthened the alliance 
between the workers and peasants. Agriculture began to revive, and 
the autumn sowi^ in 1921 was carried out successfully. Even the 
famine-stricken districts sowed 76 per cent of their winter crop area. 
Xulak banditism was wiped out, the peasants assisting; the Red Army 
in this. Industry and transport began to be restored. 

The first results of the New Economic Policy were summed up 
at the Ninth Congress of Soviets, which opened at the end of December 
1921. The congress took a number of decisions which were to adjust 
the entire work of Soviet bodies and the whole of Soviet lerisla- 
tion to the new conditions. It proclaimed the raising of agriculture 
as the most important task of the period immediately ahead; it 
called upon industry to supply the peasants with larger quantities 
of manufactured goods. To demonstrate the first achievements of 




V, X« XiOmii and J, V* Stalin in tlia Smmiiar of 1922 


delegation upheld the economic independence of the Soviet Bepublics 
as vigorously as it had done in Genoa. After the Genoa and Hague 
Conferences the Soviet Eepublic’s international position was greatly 
strengthened. Its prestige was raised particularly by the fact that the 
Soviet delegation at the Genoa Conference had demanded a universal 
reduction of armaments. 

The Offensive Undertaken on the Basis of N^P. In his report 
at the Eleventh Congress of the Party that was held in March 1922, 
Lenin stated that the transition &om War Communism to the Hew 
Economic Policy had been, in the main, completed. “The retreat has 
ended,” he said, and called for the regrouping of all the forces of 
the Party and the Soviet State for the puipose of launching an offen- 
sive upon private capital. 

Building the foundation of socialist economy meant building up 
a highly developed industry, for that is the foundation of Socialism; 
but the start had to he made with agriculture. As Comrade Stalin 
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trade gradually developed and established itself in opposition to the 
private trader. Effect was given to Lenin’s watchword of “Leam 
to trade!” The Party, led by Lenin, perseveringly and methodically 
waged the offensive against private capital within the framework 
of the Ifew Economic Policy. 

The Struggle Against Counter-Revolution in the Period of Res- 
toration. The fact that capital had been permitted to function within 
certain limits gave a new impetus to the class struggle in the U.S.S.R. 
As lenm wrote: “The enemy is the petty-bourgeois element which 
surrounc^ us like the air, and penetrates deep into the ranks of the 
proletariat. . . The petty-bourgeois element in the country is backed 
by the whole international bourgeoisie, which is still world-powerful” 
(V. I. Lenin, Selected) Worlca, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. IE, Moscow, 1947, 
p. 740). 

Having lost all hope of overthrowing Soviet rule by force of 
ams, the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie began to base their 
hopes on its degeneration under NEP conditions. 

Por example, the bourgeois ideologist. Professor Ustryalov in 
a symposium entitled S-mrui Vekh, called upon the bourgeois intel- 
Iigentsia to go into the service of the Soviet State, with a view to 
gaining control of the entire economic and cultural life of the country 
and accelerating the degeneration of the Soviet State into a hour- 
geois stete. Dealing with the class basis of this trend, Lenin 
sa-d: ^he Smem Fekh-ites express the sentiments of thousands and 
tCM of thousands of all sorts of bourgeois people, or of Soviet empbyees 
who are paftioipating in the operation of our new economic policv 

Collected Worha, 

vol. XXVII, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., p. 243). 

^e Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries had utterly ex- 
posed ^eir true character while the CivU War was still goi4 on 
Now they disguised themselves as non-party people and conducted 
a furious campaign against the New Economic Policy, speaking often 
at conferences of non-party workers. ° 

Abroad there was a Socialist-Revolutionary terrorist organization 
which received funds from foreign governments for the purpose of 
orpnizing revolts m the Land of Soviets and of oonduotiug espionage 
TObotege and terrorist aotiyities. The G.P.U. (State Pohtioal Adminl 
istretion) discovered an underground Socialist-Revolutionary organ- 
ization. The members of this organization were arrested and brought 
up for trial brfore the Supreme Reyolutionary Tribunal on ^e 
fjTf comter-reyolutionary terroristic activities against 

Second International sent lawyers to Moscow 
to defend ^ese conspirators. The workers of Moscow met these 

a^r with a mighty demonstration of 

ng and derision. The Soviet court proved iacontrovertibly the 
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the Central Exeontive Committee of the Tatar Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic issued a decree making the Tatar language the official 
lai^age of the Republic on a par with Russian. Under the tsar there 
were only 70 Russian village schools in the area of the Tatar Republic, 
hut not a single Tatar school, except for the Mohammedan religious 
schools; in 1924, however, there were already in the Republio 1,700 
elementary schools, conducted in the Tatar language. 

In October 1920, the First Congress of Soviets of 
proclaimed the formation of the Kirghiz Autonomous Republic on 
the tOTitory of Kazakhstan. One of the first decrees issued by the 
Kirghiz Soviet government was that d soontinuing further migration 
from Central Russia to Kazakhstan. This ensured security of tenure for 
the Kirghiz inhabitants and eased the task of converting the K-n. 7 ;«.irRp 
to a settled agricultural life. The Central Executive Committee and 
the Council^ of People s Commissars of the Kirghiz Republio also 
issued a series of decrees ooacermng marriage law and abolished a 
number of ancient laws and customs which had perpetuated the 
snrvivals of the patriarchal-tribal system among the working people 
of Kazakhstan. o t- t- 


The Soviet State conducted similar activities in North Caucasu.s 
and m Daghestan aimed at tie national emancipation of the peonies 
forming part of the R.S.P.S.R. ^ ^ 

The Daghestan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republio was pro- 
olaimed at the First Daghestan Congress of Soviets, held immedi- 
ately after the termination of the Civil War. The specific feature 
of Daghestan is that its population is divided up into numerous 
feibes speaking six different languages and thirty-two dialects. Before 
Soviet 2 ower was established many of the peoples of Daghestan had 
no alphabet. By 1924, however, there were already over a thousand 
schools in the Republic. Shortly after the establishment of Soviet 
power mdustry and agriculture began to develop in Daghestan. Irri- 
gation canals were dug to faciUtate the further development of 
agrioulture. ^ 


rm. Karelian Soviet Republio was formed in the summer of 1920. 

mite Finns exerted all efforts to destroy the Karelian Republic, 
m the autumn of 1921, White Finnish hands invaded Karelia. 
This invMion had been organized by the heads of the Vyborg Bank 
and the big Finnish lumber companies. 

In Feb:^ry 1922, the White Finns were driven out of Karelia 
Dy the ^d ^my with the active assistance of the Karelian iieas- 
ants. ^r firmly establishing itself in Karelia the Soviet State 
m. umnense power resources of the Karelian 

of a hydroeleotrio power plant was soon begun 
fliA ® Konda. Education made great strides; a large number of 
elementary and secondary schools, conducted in the native language. 
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0k.S.S.E- and the E.S.F.S.E. establishing a military and economic 
alliance. Some of the People’s Commissariats, such as the Commis- 
sariats of War and the Navy, Finance, Railways, Foreign Trade, etc., 
vere amalgamated. Similar treaty relations were established between 
the B.S JF.S.R. and the other Soviet Socialist Republics — ^Byelorussia, 
Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia. 

Experience showed, however, that these ties were not enough. 
Economic development called primarily for the further strengthen- 
ing of the alliance between the peoples. Their meagre economic resources 
hfld to be combined in order that the best use could be made of them. 
The economic division of labour between the different regions made 
the separate existence of the national republics impossible. For example, 
the Donetz Basin, i. e., the Ukraine, was then the centre of the coal 
and iron and steel indust:^. Baku, in Azerbaijan, was the centre of the 
oil mdustry. Chiatuiy, m Georgia, was the centre of the manganese 
industry. Central Asia, i, e., Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, was the 
ootton Rowing region. The Moscow Region was the centre of the cotton 
textile industry and Petrograd of the engineering industry, and these 
are in the R.S.F.S.R, With such a division of labour, the 
building of Socialism was possible only if the national republics 
were economically and politically united. Unification was also dictated 
by the interests of defending the Soviet land. The successful activ- 
ities of the joint Soviet delegation in Genoa and The Hague had 
proved the necessity of conducting a joint foreign policy. Unity was 
also prompted by the necessity of ensuring the all-round develop- 
ment of all the nationalities in the Soviet State, where power is based 
not upon the exploitation of man by man but upon uniting all the 
peoples to form one socialist family. 

Thus, life itself dictated closer and more expedient forms of collabo- 
ration between the Soviet Republics. In March 1922, the three Trans- 
caucasian Soviet Republics concluded among themselves a treaty of 
milita^, political and economic alliance. Thus was formed the Trans- 
caucasian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. The First Transcauca- 
sian Congress of Soviets ratified the formation of the Transcaucasian 
S.P.S.R., set up a Transcaucasian Central Executive Committee and 
Council of People’s Commissars, and sent a proposal to the Presidium 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee to call a joint Congress 
of Soviets of the four republics— R.S.F.S.R., Transcaucasian S.F.S.R., 
Uk.S.S.R. and B.S S.R. — ^to discuss the formation of a Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Similar decisions were adopted by the 
All-Ukrainian and All-Byelorussian Congresses of Soviets. 

On December 26, 1922, the Tenth All-Russian Congress of So- 
viets unanimously supported the proposal of the non-Russian repub- 
lics. The speeches delivered at this congress by the representatives of 
the fraternal Soviet Republics were a mighty demonstration of peo- 
21--14U 
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only to an infinitesimal degree in democratic republics. We are settling 
them, and. we need somebody to whom the representative of any na- 
tion can go and give a detailed account of whatt is wanted. Where 
can we find such a man?. . He went on to say that the only suitable 
man for this job was Comrade Stalin who, as People *s Commissar of 
Nationalities, had without interruption directed the work of formint^ 
the fraternal union of Soviet Republics. “Kobody/’ he added, 
could name a candidate other than Comrade Stalin’* (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. XXVII, Moscow, 1937, Russ, ed., pp. 263-264). 

Comrade Stalin rendered enormous service in bringing about the 
formation of the U.S.S.R. and in drawing up the first Constitution of 
the Soviet Union. 

The First Constitution of the U.S.S.R. The structure of the 
Soviet State and of its organs, and the rights and duties of Soviet 
citizens were defined in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. The Consti- 
tution was finally ratified by the Second Congress of Soviets in Janu- 
ary 1924. Every Union Republic had its own Constitution. The Con- 
stitution of the R.S.P.S.R., like the Constitutions of the other Union 
Republics, set itself the task of “guaranteeing the dictatorship of 
the proletariat with the object of suppressing the bourgeoisie, of 
abolishing the exploitation of man by man and of bringing abouu 
Communism ” 

According to the Union Constitution, the supreme organ of the 
U.S.S.R. was the Congress of Soviets of the Union. In the intervals 
between congresses, the supreme organ of Soviet power waa the 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.B. The Central Executive 
Committee consisted of two Chambers— the Soviet of the Union and 
the Soviet of Nationalities. All the republics, irrespective of the num- 
ber of their inhabitants, were given the right to send an equal number 
of representatives to the Soviet of Nationalities. 

The Union and Autonomous Republics set up their own Councils 
of People’s Commissars. 

According to the 1924 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. the right 
to elect and be elected to Soviets was granted to all citizens of 
both Mxes who had reached the age of eighteen on election day, irre- 
Bpeotive of religion, race, nationality or domicile. Only those citizens 
were deprived of eleotoral r.'ghts who exploited hired labour, private 
traders, ministers of religion, former police officers and gendarmes 
and also those sentenced by a court to deprivation of political 
rights. . 

fhe Union of Soviet Socialist Republics constituted an en- 
tkely new type of state, one which ensures the unity and friendship of 
the peoples inhabiting it in the work of building Socialism and of de- 
fendmg the state against the imperialists, ensures the free national 
development of the peoples, their independence and constructive ini- 
21 * 
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article "How We Should Eeorganize the Workers’ and Peasants’ In- 
speotion” he urged the necessity of preserving and strengthening the 
unity of the Party, as the vital condition for the further success 
of the proletarian dictatorship. In his last article, “Better Fewer, but 
Better,” he urged the necessity of strengthening the alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry and of achieving the utmost 
development of large-scale machine industry, the basis of Socialism. 
As he put it figuratively, it was necessary to change “from the peas- 
ant, muzhik horse of poverty ... to the horse of large-scale machine 
industry, of electrification, of Volkhovstroy, etc.” (V. I. T^^nin 
Selected Works, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. II, Moscow, 1947, p. 856.) In all 
his last articles and speeches Lenin gave concrete directions as to how 
tills was to be accomplished. 

He was of the opinion that Socialism cou’dbe achieved in agricul- 
tore by miting the individual peasant farms to form co-opeWive 
ferms, and by reorganizing agriculture on the basis of machine industry 
and electrification. In his article “On Co-operation” he showed that 
the Land of Soviets possessed all that was needed to build complete 
Booialist society. Amplifying his co-operative plan, Lenin showed 
that the medium through which the peasants were to be drawn 
into aooialist construction was co-operation; but complete co-oper- 
ation and the tramition to Socialism could not bo achieved without 
a cultural revolution, for the cultural backwardness of the peasants 
was the most serious obstacle to the socialist re-orgaaizatioa of 
agrioulture. 


Lenin called for the raising of cultural standards in the U S S E 
and in this regard urged that a start should be made by abolishing that 
^meful survival of tsarism— illiteracy. The standard of literacy in 
Rusm was still far below that of the more cultured countries in West- 
ern Europe. In 1920, the rate of literacy in Eussia was 319 per 1,000 
md m some distriots it was even lower. Lenin demanded that school- 
teachers should be placed on a level on which they had never stood 
nor ever could stand in bourgeois society. 

The main points of Lenin’s great plan for the building of Socialism 
enumerated as follows: having seized i,ower. 
told the key positions in the economic I fe of the country; place 
the county s economy on the basis of modem advanced tech- 
nique; build socialist industry and by means cf it technically re-equip 
agrimlture, org^ize the peasants in co-operative societies and convert 
smil mdividual backward agrioulture into large-scale colleotive so- 
^lut agriculture; secure the economic independence of the T.B.T.rI of 
^lete and build up its defences; strengthen the U.S.S.E. as the 
struggle for Socialism all over the world. 

Twelfth Congress of the Bolshevik Party. InMajch 1923, Lenin 
ere a severe relapse. He was taken to the village of Gorki near 
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Foreign spies developed eii^nsive espionage and sabotage activities 
in the U.S.S.R. The Soviet government had a number of British 
spies arrested and deported them. Lord Ourzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, sent the Soviet government an ultimatum 
“damages” for the arrest of the spies, that the Soviet plenipoten- 
tiary representatives be recalled from Persia and Afghanistan because of 
their alleged anti-British activities, and that British -fiflhftT Tnn Ti be per- 
mitted to fish off the Soviet ooasts. The ultimatum was accompanied 
by a threat of new intervention. 

The bourgeois press in Great Britain and France launched a fierce 
anti-Soviet campaign. Encouraged by Ourzon ’s ultimatum, the dregs 
of the various Whiteguard gangs abroad became active again. In May 
1923, V. V. Vorovsky, the Soviet representative in Italy, a most prom- 
inent Bolshevik and outstanding Soviet diplomat, was assassinated 
while in Switzerland, by a Whiteguard. 

The working people of the U.S.S.B. answered Ourzon ’s ultimatum 
and the assassination of Vorovsky with huge protest demonstrations 
in which they expressed their determination to resist. All over the 
country funds were collected for the construction of an aircraft squadron 
which was named “Ultimatum.” At that time also the society known 
as the Friends of the Air Fleet was inaugurated. 

In answer to all acts of provocation the Soviet government sent 
a note containing the categorical warning that “the position of 
the Soviet Republic has not, cannot have, nor will have anything 
in common with dependence upon the will of a foreign government.” 

Ourzon ’s act of provocation roused a storm of protest and indigna- 
tion among the British workers, and the Conservative government was 
forced^ to resign. At the end of 1923, the so-oaUed “Labour govern- 
ment, headed by Ramsay MacDonald, came into ofiB.ce in Great Brit- 
am, and in February 1924, yielding to the demands of the British 
workers, the MacDonald government recognized the Soviet government 
and established diplomatic relations with it. 

The Difficulties of Restoring the National Economy. International 
oomplioations were aggravated by the difBoulties of restoring the na- 
tional economy. The growth of indnstry lagged behind the country’s 
requimments. At the end of 1923, there were about a million unem- 
ployed m the country. In July 1923, the Supreme Ckiuncil of National 
wnomy, which was headed by the Ikotskyite Pyatakov, issued an 
omer to the State Trusts to make the highest possible profit by raising 
the prices of manufactured goods. The price paid for grain, on the 
Other hand, was kept at a low level. 

^6 result was that the peasants found it difiBcult to buy manufec- 
ed goo^ and the factories had no market for their products. Co-oper- 
a ive and state trade lacked working capital. The Soviet ouirenoy 
became unstable. This affected the economic position of the workera 
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wrking people in the most remote parts of the country sent delega- 
tions to Moscow to attend Lenin’s funeral. The peasants in the VoLa 
Region oolleeted grain for a fund to build a monument to Len^ 
The workers and peasants named towns, streets, factories and villages 
after Lenin. At tte request of the workers, Petrograd, where Lenin 
had commenced his revolutionary activities as the leader of the 
proletariat and where he had led the working class in a victorious 
insurrection and to the capture of power, was named in his hon- 
our, Leningrad. 

On January 23, the peasants from the villages surrounding Gorki 
where Lenin died, accompanied their friend and teacher on his last 
journey to Moscow. The workers of Moscow took their last leave of 
Lenin. For ^e days and nights a continuous stream of people flowed 
through the Column HaU of the House of Trade Unions, where Lenin 
lay in state. Millions of working people waited their turn to bid their 
leader a last farewell. 

Sfalln s Vow. On the death of our beloved leader, Comrade Stalin 
in the name of the Party and of the whole Soviet people, took a great 
vow to carry out Lenin’s behests. 

At the Second Congress of Soviets of the U.g.S.E. on January 26 
1924, Comrade Stalin said: * 


T)epartmg from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to hold high and 
guard the purity of the great title of member of the Party. We vow 
to you, Oom^e Lenin, that we will fulfil your behest with credit! 

**D^arting from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to guard the unity 
^our Party as the apple of our eye. We vow to you, Comrade Lenin, 
that this behest too, we will fulfil with credit!. 

Departii^ from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to guard and 
a^gthen the dictatorship of the proletariat. We vow to you 

Comade Lenin, that we will spare no efforts to fulfil this behest too' 
with credit! ... ’ 

Departing from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to strengthen with 
all our might the alliance of the workers and the peasants. We vow to 

you,j^mrade Lenin, that this behest too, we will fulfil with credit! . . . 

eparti^ from us, Comrade Lenin adjured us to consolidate and 
e^nd the Union of Republics. We vow to you. Comrade Lenin, that 
this behest, too, we will fulfil with credit! . . . 

f *0 tlie strengthening 

Cl the Bed Army and the improvement of its condition is one of the 
mos important tasks of onr Party. , , . Let us vow then, comrades, 
^We will spare no eflort to strengthen our Red Army and our Red 

4 - Comrade Lenin twijured us to remain faithful 

TO the prmoiples of the Communist Intemational. We vow to you, 
wttniade Lenin, that we will not spare our lives to strengthen and 
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flrrarmftcr, Zoye ancZ sZudy Xenin, our ZeacAfr and Under, 

Fight and vanquish the cnemieSt internal and foreign — a« Lentn taught as. 
fimZd fhe ncci; life, the new existence, the new culturr-^as Lenin taught at, 

hiever refuse to do the little things, for from little things are built the 
big things — this is one of Lenin’* important behests, 

/. STALIN 


Facsimile of the Letter J. V. Stalin Wrote to ft^ihociMpa UazeUt 
Urging the JiToed to Study Leninism 
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^ar CommtmiBm" tliat persisted in some parts of the rural distrh ts. 
the ku*aks tried to organize revolts. 

Hho elections to the Soviets which took place at this time revealed 
that m a number of districts tho middle peasants were inclined U, 
swing over to the side of the kulaks. Comrade Stalin ^..t the ta^k of 
rallying the middle peasants around the proletariat and of enlNtinir 
the masses of the peasants in the work of building Uf» the Soviets 
At a plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the 1‘artv held 
on October 26. 1924. he said: «A11 tho.se who arc active, honeSSl 
initiative and are politically conscious, esjieoially former lied Armv 
men, who are politically the most conscious and poRsc.'.s most initiative 
among the peasants, must be drawn into the work of the Soviets ” 

The Soviets are bodies which establi.sh a bond between the work- 
ing class and peasantry, with the proletariat plaviii r the leading 
role. Hence, enlivening and strengthening tho Soviets meant strength- 
ening the alliance between the proletariat and the peasantr\' in the 
joint struggle for Socialism. 


Strengthening the Alliance Between the Proletariat of the 
U.SaS.R. and the Peasants of the Non-Russian Republics* After the 
TJ.S.S.II. was formed, the Russian proletariat increased its assistance 
to the peoples of the U.S.S.R, and thereby strengthened its allianoe 
with the peasants in the non^Russian regions. The task of tmiting the 
peoples in a single, fraternal union of state was hindered byWire# 
fetors, viz., the actual inequality existing between the different na- 
tionalities, the dominant-nation chauvinism of a section of the Russian 
Communists, and local nationalism. The Tenth and Twelfth 
Congresses of the Party, after hearing reports by Comrade Stalin, 
adopted a program of measures for combating the still existing ac- 
tual inequality between the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

Ui’der the New Economic Policy there was a revival and growth 
of dominant-nation chauvinism, a reflection of the former privil^ed 
position of the Great-Russians. This chauvinism found expression in 
tl e neglect shown by certain Soviet and Party ofiSoials towards the 
needs and requirements of the non-Russian republics, andtheatanedto 
undermi e the confidence of the peasant masses of the non-Ruasian 
areas )n the XJ.S.S.R- towards the proletariat, which was exercising 
its dictatorship. 


At the same time, there was a revival of local n at ioualism among 
the peoples who hed not yet forgotten the national oppression they 
had suffered from Russian tsarism and the Russian bourgeoisie. The 
local nationalists sowed distrust in everything Russian, and tried to 
disrupt the alliance between the peasants of the non-Russian republics 
and the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. which was leading the struggle 
or Socialism in all the Soviet Republics. 

In June 1923, the Central Committee of the Party held a Joint 
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S.S.E., of which it had till then been a jjart, as an autonomous 
republic. Two autonomous tSoviet Republic.-* wore also firmed 
namely, the Kirghiz and the Kara-Kaliiak Republic.-*. The iiart of 
STortheaatern Turkestan inhabited by Kazakhs was inenniorati-d 
in Kazakhstan. In the autumn of 1924, the Confra'sscs of Soviet .s of 
Bokhara and Khiva resolved to rename their People’s Republics 
Socialist Republics. The Second Session of the Central Executive 
Committee of the IT.S.S.R. ratified the decision of the* jH-oph-s of 
Central Asia regarding national delimitation. The Uzht'k and Turk- 
men Republics joined the XJ.S.S.R. as Union Republics. 

In an estimation of the importance of national delimitation. 
Comrade Stalin wrote: “The time has now come when these scattered 
fragments can be reunited into independent states, so that the toil- 
ing masses of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan can be united and welded 
with the organs of government. The delimitation of frontiers in Tur- 
kestan is primarily the reunion of the scattered iiarts of these coun- 
tries into independent states. The fact that these states then desired 
to join the Soviet Union as equal members thereof, merely signifies 
that the Bolsheviks have found the key to the profound aspirations 
of the masses of the East, and that the Soviet Union is the only volun- 
tary union of the toiling masses of various nationalities in the world" 
(J. Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, Moscow' 
1940, pp. 182-183). 

Thus, for the first time in their history', the Uzbek, Turkmen and 
Tajik peoples were able to unite in their national states. This they 
did on the basis of Soviet power, which is cherished and understood 
by the masses. National delimitation strengthened the alliance be- 
tween the proletariat of the U.S.S R. and the toiling ijcasantry of 
Central Asia and stimulated the economic and cultural development 
of the peoples of Soviet Central Asia. 


Chapter XIV 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SOCIALIST 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 
(1926-1929) 

57. STEERING A COURSE FOR INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The Soviet Republic’s International Position Is Strengthened. 

After the prolonged post-war revolutionary crisis, world capit.alism 
entered a phase of temporary, partial stabilization. As a result of 
the defeat of the revolutionary movement in 1923, countt-r-revolu- 
tionary coups were carried out in Germany, Italy, Bulgaria and Po- 

22—1414 
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ne^ed to bmld complete socialist aooietj; tlie working class, which 
had established its pobtioal dictatorship and had converted the land 
factories, mills, banks and means of communication into iiublic nronl 
erty, coiild now further socialist construction and, reiving on its 
albance with the ■peasantry, economically rout capitalism within the 
country. 


^ But there was ako an international aspect to the question of the 
victory of Socialism. For the time being the U.S.S.R. was the onlv 
sociahst country in the world; it still existed in a capitalist encirck- 
ment and this was fraught with the danger of capitahst intervention 
Complete guarantees against intervention could be provided only by 
the victory of Socialism on an international scale. Hence, the final 
victory of Sooiali^, meaning that it was guaranteed against inter- 
vention, was possible only if the proletarian revolution was victo- 
rious in a m^ber of countries. If the world revolution was delayed 
the proletariat of the TJ.S.S.R. could overcome the economic and 
technical^ backwardness of the country and ensure its independenoo 
only by its own internal forces and resources, by creating the indus- 
trial basis for Socialism and reconstructing the national economy on 
socialist lines. 


The Fourteenth Conference of the Farty emphatioally oondemned 
^tskyk theory that the victory 9 f Socialism in the U.SJ8.R, was 
impossible, and called upon the working class to work with the ut- 
most strain to ensure this victory. In May 1926, Comrade Stalin de- 
livered a report in which, summing up the proceedings of thia confer- 
ence, he substantiated and amplified Lenin's teachings regarding 
the possibility of the victory of Socialism, and formulated the pro- 
gram for the building of Socialism in the following few words; ‘‘We 
need from fifteen to twenty million industrial proletairiani^ we need 
the electrification of the principal regions of our country; we need 
the organization of agriculture on a oo-operative basis; we need » 
highly developed metal industry. Then we need fear no danger. Then 
we shall he victorious on an intenrational scale’* (Lenin and Stalin, 
Selected Works, Vol. HI, Russ, ed., p. 27). 

The decisions of the Fourteenth Party Conference served as the 
baMs for the proceedings of the Third AU-XJnion Congress of Soviets 
which opened on May 13, 1925. The congress discussed the following 
reports; the state of industry; measures to raise and streirgthen peas- 
ant fanning; agricultural co-operative societies; building up the So- 
viets, and the Red Army. The congress passed a series of measures to 
improve the work of the Soviets. It also ratified the admission into 
the U.S.SJR, of the two new Union Republics — ^the Turkmen S.S.B. 
and the Uzbek S.S.R. and in doing so emphasized that “the entry of 
the afore-mentioned republics into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is fresh proof that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


22 * 
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In iiB report to the congress. Comrade StaUn set the Party the 
inmediate task of transforming our country from an agrarian into an 
industrial state. The congress approved of the le.ider's proia.aal and 
It resolved: To the TJ.S.S.R. economic inile .-ndenc.., 

which will safeguard the U.S.S.R. against becoming an apnenda-re o f 
capitalist world economy, and for this purpose to ^twr a cour«" to- 
wards the industrialization of the country, the d(*velo])m<‘nt oftb»‘ 
production of means of production. 

The Fourteenth Party Congress has gone into the history of tL»* 
Party and of our country as the Industrialization Ckingrt^ss.'ln view 
of the formation of the IJ S.S.R. the congreas decided to rename the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks). 

In deciding firmly to steer a course towards industrialization, 
the congress denounced the bourgeois views of the so-i*alled "new f)i»- 
position’’ which sought to drag the Party and the working class haek-- 
to the path of restoring capitalism. The Zmovievites had secu»-e I elec- 
tion as delegates to the congress by downright fraud (at the Party 
Conference in Leningrad that was held before the congress, they h^'po- 
critically voted for the Party line). The congress decided to send to 
Leningrad a group of its delegates, consisting of Ccimrades Molotov, 
Kirov, Voroshilov, Kalinin, Andreyev and others, to explain to the 
members of the Leningrad Party organization the duplicity which 
had been practised by their delegates at ^he Party Congress. 

An E^raordinary Conference of the Leningrad Party organiza- 
tion unanimously condemned the hypocritical Zinovievites and elected 
a new Regional Committee of the Party, headed by S. M. Kirov, 
under whose leadership the I^ningrad BoIiievikB launched a struggle 
for socialist industrialization. 


58. THE DIFFICULTIES AND SUCCESSES OF SOCIALIST 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The U.S.SaR, Becomes an Industrial Country* During the 
period of restoration the task had been to put agriculture on its feet 
and to restore the existing mills and factories. But these were old 
enterprises equipped with obsolete machinery. The task now was to 
re-equip these old plants with up-to-date machinery. 

During the period of restoration it was mainly light industry' 
that was developed. The task now w'as to expand and strengthen heav>' 
industry, without which neither light industry nor agriculture could 
grow . It was necessary to build a number of new' plants and to create 
new branches of industry that had not existed at all in tsarist Rus- 
sia, Le., to build plants for the manufacture of machines, machiin* 
tools, automobiles, chemicals, aircraft and tractors, a new defence 
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■ Urals Tpas started. Ih the beginning of Bect mber 1026 

the Shatura ^steiot power plant near Moscow, the largest ixat-fuel 
world, was opened. During the Maf Dav festival 
m 1®28, two large hydroelectric power stations were oix-ned, one in 
Tashkent and on© in Erevan. 

.L Sq ^ railway in 

the U.S.S.B.. that connecting Baku with the oil fields and the town- 
ship of babmohi; and the foundation stone was officially laid of the 
Stalii^rad Tractor Plant. 

The enormous increase, under the leadership of the Party, in the 
activities and constructive initiative of the masses resulted in rapid 
economic suo^sses. In September 1926, the output of Soviet industry 
for the first time exceeded the pre-wwr level. Beginning with the new 
economic y^r of 1926-1927, the industries of the U.S.S.R. produced 
more than in tsarist Russia at the peak of her economic development, 
Piz., in 1913. Agricultural output and the national income of the T^^y i 
of Soviets reached the pre-war level. 

When the first decade of the existence of the Soviet State was 
reached the results of socialist industrialization were already palpable. 
Over a billion rubles had been invested in capital oonstmotion and 
a number of new large plants had been put into operation. The btfild- 
ing of new giants of socialist industry was oonmienoed. In December 
1926, the Volkhov Electric Power Plant, the first-bom of Soviet 
electrification, was officially opened. The building of this plant was 
begun on Lenin’s proposal as far back as 1918. In 1927, the Trans- 
caucasian district hydroelectric plant, which provided power for Tbi 
lisi, the capital of &viet Georgia, was opened, the Red Putilov Pbuit 
turned out its first twenty-one tractors, and the AMO Automobile 
Plant (now the Stalin Plant) in Moscow turned out its first ten motor 
trucks. In the same year the construction was begun of the Ttuksib 
Railway which, running through the waterless desert of 
was to unite Siberia with Central Asia. Thus, all over the countiy 
intense work was in progress in building new factories, mills, mines, 
power stations and railways. 

The proportion of industry to the entire national economy toss 
to 42 per cent and reached the pre-war level. Still more rapid was the 
growth of large-scale socialist industry, the output of which was 18 
per cent higher than the preceding year. This was a record in- 
crease, such as the large-scale industry of the most advanced capitalist 
countries never reached even in the period of their highest develop-* 
ment, ^ 

The jubilee session of the Central Executive Committee of the 
U,S.S Jt. held on the occasion of the Tenth Anniversary of the victory 
of the October Revolution took a decision to introduce a 7-hour 
day in industry. 
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J. V. Stalin, S. M. Kirov and X. M. Shvemik in Lentngrad m 1926 


trade agreement, the Soviet government stopped sending new orders 
for goods to England. Chamberlain broke off diplomat io relations 
with the U.S.S.R. in the expectation that this would be followed bv 
a rupture of relations between other capitalist countries and the 
U.S.S.R., and the isolation of the latter. 

In answer to this act of war provocation and attempt to institute 
an economic bloolsade against the U.S.S.R., the workers appealeii to 
the Soviet government to issue a loan. The first Industrialization 
Iioan in the sum of 200,000,000 rubles, W'as subscribed in a vt-ry &hurt 
space of time. 
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Uig class demonstrated its readiness to defend its sociaUst home- 
land. In the capitaHst countries of Europe mass demonstrations and 
meetings of working people were also held to protest against the threat- 
filing intervention. 

While exposing the hostile designs of the imperialists, the Soviet 
government firmly pursued a peace policy and strcjve to improve 
relations with a number of capitalist coimtries. In the autumn of 1U27 
a trade agreement was concluded with Latvia, a treaty of neutialitv 
and a trade agreement were concluded with Iran, and a convention 
permitting Japanese to fish in Soviet watcr.s, and several concessions 
agreements were concluded with Japan, The economic ties between 
the U.S.S.R. and capitalist countries were strengthened in 1927. 

Amid continuous acts of provocation and threats of war, the So^ 
viet government remained calm and determined to fight for the cause 
of peace to the end. 

59. THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

Steering a Course Towards the Collectivixation of Agriculture. 

The Tenth Anniversary of the existence of the proletarian dictator- 
ship was marked by the aohieveiuent of considerable success in the 
socialist industrialization of the country; but agriculture, and gntm 
forming in particular, still lagged very much behind. Individual peas- 
ant farming could not achieve high productivity as it was unable 
to employ machines, fertilizers and the achievements of science and 
technique. 

The raising of the entire national economy of the waa 

hindered by the scattered character and backwardness of agriculture. 
The amount of grain available for the market was lower than ►before 
the war, the landlords, the former big suppliers of grain, having been 
liquidated. The breakup of peasant farms into small farms whi<fo 
began in 1918, continued through all the years of the revolution. The 
small peasant farms became hardly more than self-supplying. Al- 
though the output of grain in 1927 was almost on the level of 1913^ 
the amount of grain that reached the market was only a third of tbs 
pre-war quantity of marketable grain. The kulaks, whom the Boriet 
govenment was restricting and dislodging, sold only 2,060,000 tons 
of ^in as against 10,400,000 tons which they sold before the revo- 
lution, In 1927, the collective farms and state farms placed only about 
560,000 tons of grain on the market. The grain problem facing the 
national economy was one of the utmost acuteness. To solve lids prob- 
lem it was necessary to eliminate the backwardness of agriculture, 
to supply it with machines and organize it on the basis of forge-scale 
production; but this could be done only on the basis of the collective 
cultivation of the soil. 
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party Or^fl'nizatious all the "workers to learn the lesiv>n of thi* 
Sbakhty case and to develop self-cnticiani on a wid* scale in order to 
reveal the deficiencies in the work of economii* and Soviet IkkIIch ami 
organizations. At the same time Comrade vStalin pointed cmt that 
Bolshevik business executives must themselves become exjK-rts in 
loatters of production so that wreckers from amoiijr the old iMuiruefu^ 
specialists should not be able to deceive them. The Party and the 
Soviet government took measures to improve the training of young 
specialists, and thousands of capable and devoted men and women 
the ranks of the working class were sent to study, 

T le Party’s offensive against the kulaks evoked the o])en defi noe 
of them by the Bukhann-Rykov group. The Bukharmites demanded 
the repeal of the emergency laws against the kulaks and mo^t strongly 
opposed the course taken by the Party aimed at the colh^ctivization 
of the countryside. 

They also opposed industrialization, and the creation of heavy 
induatxy in particular, and demanded that the funds assigned ft»r 
heavy industry should be transferred to light industry. 

The Party sternly rebuffed the Rights and denounced them as 
agents of the kulaks in the Party • Comrade Stalin said: . .The 
triumph of the Right deviation in our Party would unleash the 
forces of capitalism, undermine the revolutionary positions of the pro- 
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tod conceakd just tolow the surface of the ground enormous depciflits 
of high-grade ore which could now be utilized by the vu,^t new Soviet 
plant. In the Donetz Basin work was commenced on the erection 
of the Kramatorsk and Gorlovka Steel Plants and on the 
recon^ruction of the Lugansk Locomotive Works. ZSTew uoUieries were 
opened and new blast furnaces were erected. The Ural-, Machine- 
Building Works and the Bcrezniki and SoUkamsk Chemical Works 
were under construction; work was developed on the erection of large 
automobile plants in Moscow and Gorky and of gigantic tractor plants 
and harvester-combine plants in the Volga Region and in the Ukraine, 
In the course of eleven months a huge tractor plant rose up in th© 
steppe near Stahngrad. In building the Dnieper Power Station and the 
Stalingrad Tractor Works the workers beat world records in productiv- 
ity of labour. The enormous scope of the new industrial construction, 
and the heroism displayed by the millions of the working class, were 
without parallel in human history. 

The work of building up heavy industry was directed by tlu" vet- 
eran Bolshevik and pupil of Lenin and Stalin, G. K. Orjonikidze 
(1836-1937), During the Civil War, Sergo Orjonikidze was one of 
the creators and organizers of the Red Army, and during the years of 
the upbuilding of Socialism he became one of the greatest organizers 
of victory on the front of socialist construction. His tmcomproiniaiiig 
hogtilily towards all the enemies of Socialism, his strict adherence 
to principle and pursuit of lofty ideals, his straightforwardness and 
sterling honesty and his cordial, plain and solicitous attitude to- 
TOrds people, won for him the profound love and respect of all work- 
ing people. The First Five-Year Plan and its execution cannot b© 
separated from the enormous work performed by Sergo Orjonikidze, 
whom the workers and business executives called the “oommond- 
er-in-chief of heavy industiy.” 

The wave of labour enthusiasm among the masses of the workers 
was followed by a wave of enthusiasm in th© building of oollectivo 
farms. An important part in swinging the masses of the peosonta 
over to collective farming was played the state forms and the ma- 
chine and tractor stations. 

In the spring of 1929, the Council of Labour and Defence adopted 
a decision to set up machine and tractor stations on a mass scale and 
vigorous measures were taken to cany out this decision. Peasants 
came to the state forms and machine and tractor stations, and after 
seeing the tractors at work asked for assistance in uniting in collective 
forms so as to be able to cultivate the soil with the aid of up-to-date 
machinery. This started the mass collective-farm movement. 

Whereas in 1928, the area cultivated by colkotive forms amounted 
to 1,390,000 hectares, in 1929, it amounted to 4,262,000 hectares. 
That year the state forms and collective forms produced over 6,400,000 
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Chapter XT' 

THE U.S.S.R m THE PERIOD OE THE STRUGGLE 
TO COLLECTIVIZE AGRICULTURE ( 19 :i 0 - 193 t) 

60, THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SOCIALIST REORGANIZATION 
OF PEASANT FARMING 

Further Provocation of War. The successes achieved in .so- 
cialist industrialisation facilitated the Soviet government’s struggle 
for peace and against new acts of war provocation. The fact that the 
capitalist countries which encircled the Soviet Union continued active- 
ly to prepare for war against the Land of Socialism made it nigentlv 
necessary still further to develop large-scale industry and to strength- 
en the military might and defensive capacity of the U.S.S.R. 

In 1920 an acute world economic crisis broke out, as a result of 
i^hich 24,000,000 workers were thrown out of work. The industrial 
crisis was interwoven with an agrarian crisis, which gravely affected 
tens of millions of peasants. The bourgeoisie sought a way out of the 
crisis by suppressing the working class, on the one hand, and by driv- 
ing towards another imperialist war for the redivision of the world, 
on the other. 

Again the bourgeois press all over the world raised a howl that 
"Bolshevism is the enemy of civilization,” The columns of the venal 
newspapers were filled with scurrilous legends about “Soviet dump- 
ing,” and “forced labour in the U.S.S.R.” The Pope proclaimed an- 
other ’"crusade” against the Soviet Union. The imperialists again tried 
to organize an economic boycott of the proletarian state. Tl» govern- 
ments of the United States, France, and Rumania passed laws impos- 
ing a ban on imports from the Soviet Union, A new series of provoc- 
ative anti-Soviet acts was perpetrated, one of the gravest of which 
waa the conflict on the Chinese Eastern Railway, organised by the 
counter-revolutionary groups in Manchuria in obedience to the or- 
ders of the imperialist countries. On July 10, 1929, Whiteguard ('hi- 
neise forces seized the Chinese Eastern Railway, and shelled and ma- 
chine-gunned Soviet frontier villages. The Soviet government railed 
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Thi* \vatrli\s«n-il I'tiurriiiing tlu^ rliiiiiu.it iuii i)t‘ ihr kulaks .i-. a i 
on tile banis ui^solifl collectivization. \vd< iwird l,\ (;ajiraflr St^jm 
m Dcoemher :!7, 10:10, itiwl iuror|ioriitt*ii m a -|irciai le^fluTir^n of the 
antral Committee of tlu* C P.S.C,(Bj ikited .kmiuiry r>, ti- 

tled: "The JRate of Collectivization and State .\rra->ui» n to A^^sint 
The Development of Collective Tannvt.'* Takinir into acrinnit the dijfTrr- 
ent de^eeri of rijieiiesrf lUi* eo licet ivizat ion in thr variou.-t iruitai'., t}ij> 
re.-;olutioii provided for three {iroup-s of ^e^lun^ to earry thnaijii colU »*t i- 
vizationat dififereiit speeds. The fir^t uri»!i]> included tjienio-.t hiijiorlaiit 
jrrain re^dons— Xorth Canca^us and tin* Middle ami Lowt-r Volga 
Kegions— where the larireat mimher of tractors were available, t^he’re 
there wert^ the largest immlxT of static funiiH, aiwl t^herr most exjieriener 
had been gained in fighting the kulaks. This group wan to i^ompletr 
the process of eollcetivization m the >pring of lli:u . The sfssmd irroujo 
which iuoluiled the gram regions of the Uknilue, tlif‘ Ciutnil Black- 
Earth Region, Siberia, the Urals and Kazakhstan, was to loniph^tr 
the process of collect ivizat ion in the spring of lh;}:l. For the otla x 
regions — ^the Moscow Region, Transcaucasia, Cimtrul Asia and others, 
the completion of the process of collec tivizcation was put off until 
?.e., to the end of the Five-Year Plan period. On the basis of this 
resolution the Central Committee of the C.P,S.U.(B.) and the Council 
of People's Commissars of the U.S.S.R., in February 1930, adopted 
a decision to prohibit the employment of hired labour in individual 
peasant farms and to grant the local Soviets in the districts where solid 
collectivization Iiad been accompli^hod the right to take all measures 
necessary to combat the kulaks, including that of confiscating kulak 
lauds and of deporting the kulaks from the given districts. 

In a decision it ado]»t<*d on January 5, 193u, the ( Vntral Commit W 
of the C.P.S.U.lB.) laid it d(jwm that the main tyjie of collective farm 
to be established was to be the agricultural artel, in which the prin- 
cipal means of x>roduction are collectivized. 

At the same time the Central Ct>mmittee of the C.P. S.U.(B,) 
deemed it necessary to accelerate the erection of plants for the maim- 
facture of traetorsjiarvester combines ami other agricultural machin- 
ery required for large-scale farming. To cover expenditure on surveying 
of the land and on other farm measures, tlie government, in 1929-1930, 
advanced the collective farms crtalits to the amount of 5U0 ,000 ,00(1 
rubles. The kulaks were exprojiriated in tin* same way as the capitalist'- 
in industry had been expropriated in 1018, but the means prtKluctiori 
owned by the kulaks jiashed not to the state, but to the collective 
farms. This was a most }irofound revolution. 

''The distinguishing feature <»f this revuliitiou is that it w'as uc- 
eomplished front above, on the initiative of tiu* state, and ilir^'Cth. 
supported from hi lotc by the millions of poa'iuut'-, wb.i wtre fi^rliTiu:: lo 
throw off kulak bondage and to live in fiiedcmi in tlie ei Jlcctiv’ f irn,* . 

20 * 
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line in colleLtive-larm development and the importance o£ the collective 
farms for the working peasantry. He emphasized that the establish- 
ment of collective farms must he on a purely voluntary basis, and 
reminded hi.s readers that the main link in the colleetive-fann move- 
ment was the agricultural artel. After this, the peasants who bad left 
the collective fawns as a result of the pigheaded distortions of the 
Party hue began to join them again. 

The Successes of the Socialist Offensive. On June 26, 1930, 
the Sixteenth Congress of the C.P S.TJ.(B ) was opened. This congress 
lias gone into history as the congress of the sweeping offensive of So- 
cialism along the whole front. In the preceding stages of the struggle 
for Socialism the Party had conducted the sociahst offensive on sep- 
■ arate sectors (trade, industry, collective-farm development). How 
a general socialist offensive was launched for the purpose of tearing 
up the very deepest-grown roots of capitalism. As the resolution of 
the Sixteenth Party Congress stated: “The task set by Lenin of convert- 
ing ‘HEP Russia’ into ‘Sociahst Russia’ is being carried out.” 

The Sixteenth Party Congress summed up the first results of the 
ijocialist offensive. Industry had reached a level nearly twice as high 
as the pre-war level. For the first time in the history of our country 
industrial output constituted more than half and agricultural output 
less than half of the total output of the country. The collectivization, 
plan was overfulfilled. On May 1, 1930, collectivization in the prin- 
cipal grain regions already embraced 40 to 50 per cent of the peasant 
farms and the total sown area of the collective farms amounted to 
36,000.000 hectares. During the three years the amount of produce 
available for the market from collective farms increased more than 
40-fold. 

The collective-ferni peasantry had been converted into a genuine 
and firm bulwark of the Soviet State, The U.S.S.R. had entered the 
period of Socialism, Socialism had triumphed not only in industry 
but also in agriculture. 

The successes of the socialist offensive were achieved in a struggle 
against the furious resistance of the moribund classes- In their struggle 
against the collective farms the kulaks resorted to new tactics in the 
effort to disrupt the collective farms from within. They wormed theii* 
way into the collective farms, some even got themselves elected to the 
management boards, or obtained jobs as business managers, team lead- 
ers, boo^eepers, stablemen, etc. Employing the tactics of ‘'quiet 
sapping ^ they tried to undermine labour disciphne in the collec- 
tive farms, spoiled tractors and agricultural machinerj^ infected the 
horses with glanders, mange and other diseases, pilfered the col- 
lective-farm cropsand so forth. By these means they wanted to fright- 
en the peasants and undermine tlieir confidence in the collective farms . 

But the best of the collective farmers staunchly defended the cause 
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nient. After the victory of the October Eevolution, Vyacheslav Mikhai- 
lovich Molotov — faithful disciple of Lenin, and Stalin’s close collab- 
orator — became one of the foremost organizers and builders of the 
Soviet State. He was unswerving and uncompromising in carrying out 
the Leninist political line, strengthening the Soviet State and ensur- 
ing the successful building of Socialism. 

The Five-Year Plan in Four Years. The next task that faced 
the Party and the Soviet State after heavy industry, and the machine- 
building industry in particular, had been built up, was to reorganize 
all branches of the national economy on the basis of new, up-to-date 
Technique acquired decisive importance, but many busi- 
ness executives underrated its role in the period of reconstruction and 
did not concern themselves with problems of the technique of production 
as they regarded this as the business of the es5)erts. 

In a speech he delivered at the First All-Union Conference of Man- 
agers of Socialist Industry in February 1931 , Comrade Stalin condemned 
this pernicious underrating of technique. “We are fifty or a hundred 
years behind the advanced countries,'" he said. “We must make good this 
distance in ten years. Either we do it, or they will cru^ us” (J. Stalin, 
Prohhma of Leninism, Moscow, 1947, p. 356). He went on to say that 
the Bolsheviks must master technique, that in the period of recon- 
struction technique decides everything. In answer to the objection 
that it was difl&cult to master technique, Comrade Stalin said: “There 
are no fortresses which Bolsheviks caimot capture.” 

Following Comrade Stalin’s advice, the Party and the working 
class began to promote and train new, Soviet experts. Gradually 
a new, Soviet industrial-technical intelligentsia came into being, 
drawn from the ranks of the working class and the peasantry, an in- 
telligentsia that was vitally interested in achieving success in socialist 
construction. 

The First Five-Year Plan for the development of the national 
economy was to have been carried out in the period from 1928 to 
1933, but the workers advanced the watchword: “The Five-Year 
Plan in Four Years.” The workers in the factories and the peasants 
in the collective farms examined the possibilities of speeding np the 
fulfilment of their plans, of cutting down expenditure and of inoreas- 
ing productivity of labour. Factory challenged factory, work team 
challenged work team, and workers challenged one another individu- 
3'Wy» to engage in sooiahst emulation. Teams and individuals under- 
took to Work like shock workers. The first ** shook brigades” came 
from the ranks of the Young Communist League, The workers and 
collective farmers began to work in a new way and steadily increased 
the productivity of labour. 

An enormous role in placing the whole of economic activity on 
•a new footing was played by the six conditions for success in industry 
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hloomiiig mill wa^ built at the Izhevsk Plant, and the Rod Piitilov 
Workp? completed its five-year tractor program in three rears. The 
AMO (now the Stalin) Automobile Plant, built on the site of the old 
automobileassembly workshops, started production, and the erection 
of the Gorky Automobile Plant was also completed. In tliat year the 
harvester-combine plant in Saratov also started production. 

A new iron and steel centre had sprung up in the eastern pail) of the 
Land of Soviets. The first mine was already in operation at Mt. Magnit- 
iiaya, preparations were being made to start new blast furnaces, and 
the socialist city of Magnitogorsk was rapidly taking shape and grow- 
ing. The first section of the huge Kuznetsk Iron and Steel Plant began 
to operate. 

New large-scale building projects were put into oijeration, suck 
as the White Sea-Baltic Sea Canal in Kareha, and in Moscow plans 
were being drawn np for the construction of an underground railway. 

The “third decisive year"' also witnessed an unprecedented growtli 
of the collective farms. In the principal grain regions, the collective 
farms already united four-fifths, and in the other gram regions more 
than half, of the peasant farms; 200,000 collective farms and 4,000 
state farms sowed two-thirds of the total sown area in the country. The 
number of tractors in operation in 1931 rose to 126,000. The collective 
farms and state farms became the principal producers of grain and 
agricultural raw materials. This wutS an enormous victory for Socialism 
in tho rural districts. 

The fourth year of the Five-Year Plan was called the “fourth,, 
.culminating year.” It gave an unprecedented impetus to socialist 
emulation. In May 1932, Nikita Izotov, a coal hewer at Gorlovka, 
havmg mastered to perfection the technique of coal production, ful- 
filled his plan 10-fold. Izotov shared his experience with the best 
miners in the Donetz Basin and soon the Izotov movement spread 
over the whole countiy. 

In the fourth, culminating year ' the gigantic Bnieiier Power 
Plant project was completed and in October of that year, 1932, the 
entire country celebrated the birth of this giant first-born of the Five- 
Year Plan. 

Ill 1932, vigorous construction work wag carried on in the remote 
tai^, on the banks of the river Amur. Here came many thousands 
of \oui^ Communist Leaguers who, under the most difficult conditions, 
set to work with tremendous enthusiasm to build a shipyard and 
a new socialist city that was named Komsomolsk (Young Communist 
League City). 

Thus, enthusiastic, intense and tireless building activities were 
proceeding all over the countiy\ During the years of the fulfilment 
of the Five-Year Plan 2,400 new plants were built . A number of extreme- 
ly important branches of industry that were created, such as tractor 
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otan, and m the remote 
northern regions — factories, 
mills, power plants^ machine 
and tractor stations and 
-tate farms arose. 

The victory of the 
First Five-Year Plan was 
a world-liistorio victory of 
the working class and peas- 
antn" of the Tj.S.S.R.a a 
victory which signified their 
liberation from tlie yoke 
of exploitation and opened 
for all the working people 
of the U.S.S.Ki, the road 
to a life of happiness and 
prosperity. 

The victory of Stahn's 
Five-Year Plan showed the 
superiority of the social- 
ist economic system. 

As Comrade StaKn said 
-in his report to the Joint 
Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee and the Central 
Control Commission of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) that was held 
in January 1933: 

The results of the Five-Year Plan have shown that it is quite 
possible to build a Socialist society in one country; for the economic 
foundations of such a society have already been laid in the XJ.S.S.R,” 
(J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 1947, p. 426). 

In summing up the international significance of the Five-Year 
said that the plan wa.s not the private afiair 
ot the Soviet Umon but the affair of the entire mternaiional proletariat 
that the successes of the Five-Year Plan are mobilizing the revolutiormr^] 
to)te8 of the toorking class of all countries against capitalism'' (Ibid.,v - 397 ) . 

Seventeenth Congress of the Bolshevik Part v 

held This congress summed up the results of the instorie vutorV 
oi oociahsm in our country. 

As early as 1918, and later, when the New Economic Poher was 
introduced, Lemn pointed out that there were the el-meiits of five 
social-economic formations in our countrj'. These were: 1) patriarchal 
economy; 2) small-commodity production. 3) private capitalism; 
4) state capitalism; and 6) the sociaUst formation. 
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Chapter XVI 

THE STRUGGLE TO COAIPLETE THE BUILDING 
OF SOCIALISM 
THE STALIN CONSTITUTION 

61. THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR THE BUILDING OF SOCIALISM 

Beginning of the Second World War and the U.S.S.R/s 
Peace Policy. IVom the end of 1933 to the latter half of 1937, the 
capitalist countries were in a state of economic depression. In the 
latter half of 1937, a new economic crisis broke out, first in the United 
States and then in Great Britain, France and other countries. 

This new crisis broke out at a time when the Second World War 
had in fact commenced. In 1935, Italy attacked Abyssinia without 
declaring war upon her and annexed that country. In the summer 
of 1936, the imperialists organized military" intervention in Spam. 
In 1937, Japan, after seizing Manchuria, invaded North and Central 
China. In 1938, Germany annexed Austria and Czechoslovakia. Europe, 
Africa and Asia were being forcibly changed. The entire system of 
the post-war, so-called Versailles, peace settlement, was shaken. 

The new economic crisis led to the furtlier intensification of the 
struggle among the imperialist powers. The question of making a new 
redivision of the world, of spheres of influence and colonies, was now 
being settled by war. Japan justified her aggressive action on the ground 
that when the Nine-Power Pact was concluded in 1922, she was not 
allowed to enlarge her territories at the expense of China, Italy demand- 
ed that the losses she had sustained in the First World War should 
be made up out of the colonial acquisitions of Great Britain and France. 
Hitler Germany, on the pretext of wanting to regain the colonies she 
had lost by the Treaty of Versailles and of acquiring territories inhabit- 
ed by Germans, was openly preparing for a war to establish her world 
domination. All the capitalist countries, big and small, began feverishly 
to arm and prepare to take part in a new world war. 

The Soviet Union was the only country that undeviatingly upheld 
the cause of peace. But while pursuing its peace policy, the Land of 
Soviets strengthened to the utmost its defensive capacity and its 
international position. At the end of 1934, at the request of thirty- 
four comitries, the Soviet Union joined the League of Nations in the 
endeavour to utilize even this feeble organization as a means of hinder- 
ing the unleashing of war. 

With the object of maintaining peace, the Soviet government 
concluded a scries of pacts for mutual assistance in the event of aggres- 
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In tlie U.S.S.B. the building of Socialism was successfully nearing 
compleTiion. Operations were begun by new industiial giants like the 
I^ivoi Bog Steel Plant and the Stalin Machine^-Building Plant in 
Kramatorsk, the first section of the Moscow subway, and the Moscow- 
Volga Canal, 128 kilometi’es long, w^hich connected the Soviet capital 
Avith the Volga. 

In industry the Second Five-Year Plan was completed by April 1 , 
1937 , that is to say, in four years and three months. With the execution 
of the First Five-\ear Plan the U.S.S.R. had already outstripped 
France in volume of industrial production. After executing the Second 
Five-\ ear P ian it outstripped Great Britain and Germany, and remained 
second only to the United States. In 1936, the Dnieper Power Plant 
alone produced more electric power than all the pow'er stations in 
tsarist Russian put together. The Magnitogorsk plant smelted two 
and a half times as much pig iron as did all the blast furnaces in Poland. 
Exceptionally rapid during the Second Five-Year Plan period was 
the growth of industiy in the non-Russian national Soviet Republics. 
The effect of the wise and farsighted policy pursued by the Party of 
Lenin and Stalin was that a new centre of heavy industry, coal and 
oil production, new centres of the maohino-building and defence 
industries, were created in the Eastern regions of the Land of Soviets > 
out of the range of the enemy. 

The main task of the Second Five-Year Plan, namely, to complete 
the technical reconstruction of the whole of the national economy 
of the U.S.S.R,, was accomplished. The machine-building industry 
increased its output almost 3-foid. In 1913, the output of machinery 
in tsarist Russia was only one-tenth of the amount produced in Great 
Britain, one-eighteenth of that produced in Germany and one-twenty- 
third of that produced in the United States. At the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan period the United States was the only country with 
an output of twice the amount of machinerv produced in the 
U.S.S.R. 

As regards the production of electric power, the U.S.S.R. moved 
up from fifteenth to second place in Europe, and to third place in 
the world. In output of tractors the U.S.S.R. reached first place in 
Europe, and in output of harvester combines it reached first place 
in the world. 

During the period of the two Stalin Five-Year Plans the transport 
system of the Soviet Union was entirely reconstructed. The production 
of locomotives, of the most up-to-date types, increased 4-fold compared 
Avitli 1913. The output of automobiles increased 8-fold in five years. 
In 1932, the Stalin (formerly AMO) plant turned out 50 cars a day; 
in 193/, it turned out 205 a day. The number of motor buses in the 
streets of Moscow and other towns increased and trolley buses were 
introduced. In 1935, after the heroic Arctic voyages of the icebreaker 
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of output, to raise productivity of labour to a higher level. In honour 
of its initiator, this movement is known as the Stakhanov movement. 

Stakhanov’s example was followed by workers in other branches 
of industry, for example, by drop-hammer man Busygin at the Gtorky 
Automobile Plant, the locomotive driver Krivonos in the Donetz 
Basin, the weavers Vinogradova at the Vichuga Textile hlills, and 
by many others. 

At the First All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites that was held 
in the Kremlin, Moscow, in November 1935, Comrade Stalin showed 
that the Stakhanov movement had sprung up on the basis of the success- 
es achieved by Socialism in our country. It bore within itself, ho 
said, the rudiments of the transition from Socialism to Communism, 
and of the elimination of the distinction between physical and mental 
labour, and it marked the beginning of a tremendous cultural and 
technical development of the working class, “The basis for the Stakha- 
nov movement,” he said, “was first and foremost the radical improve- 
ment in the material welfare of the workers. Life has improved, 
comrades. Life has become more joyous. And when life is joyous, 
work goes well. Hence the high rates of output. Hence the heroes and 
heroines of labour” (J. Stalin, Problems of Leniriism, Moscow, 1947, 
pp, 531-532). Comrade Stalin called the Stakhanovites innovators 
in our industry. 

The Stakhanov movement spread all over the country, first in 
the towns and then in the rural districts. 

In the period of the Second Five-Year Plan the collective-farm 
system became fully consolidated. Of exceptional importance for the 
development and prosperity of the collective farms were the rules 
for agricultural artels drawn up under Comrade Stalin ’s direction 
and adopted at the Second Congress of Collective-Farm Shock Workers 
held in February 1935. Another extremely important factor was the 
securing to the collective farms in jierpetuity of the land they occu- 
pied. Basing their activities on the rules promoted by Stalin, the collec- 
tive farms made rapid progress towards a prosperous and cultured 
existence. 

In the winter of 1935-36 a series of conferences was held of out- 
standing workers in the various branches of agriculture and leading 
members of the Party and of the government. These conferences re- 
vealid what splendid people the collective-farm system had produced. 
The conferences showed the whole country the new heroines of labour 
produced by the collective-farm system, such splendid women as 
Maria Demchenko, Pasha Angelina, and many others. 

Liquidation of the Remnants of the Trotskyite-Bukharinite 
Spies I Wreckers and Traitors* In their preparation for war against 
the U.S.iS.R, the impenahst governments utilized the services of 
those traitors to their country, the Trotskyites and Bukharmites. 
24—1414 
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On December 5, 1936, the Extraordinary Eighth All-Union Congrej 3 S 
of Soviets adopted the first Constitution of victorious Socialism in 
history. 

In his report on the draft Constitution, Comrade Stalin summed 
up the magnificent results achieved in the building of Socialism in 
the U.S.8.R. During the preceding twelve years (from 1924 when 
the first Constitution was adopted, to 1936) immense changes had 
taken place in the economj^ and class structure of society, he said. 
The socialist system had fully triumphed, the exploiting classes had 
been liquidated. The landlord class and the big imperialist bourgeoisie 
had already been utterly routed during the Civil War. During the period 
of socialist construction, all the exploiting e lenient a-^apitalists, 
merchants, kulaks, and profiteers — ^were liquidated. 

Under the Soviet system the workers, peasants and intelligentsia 
had undergone a profound change. The working class had ceased 
to be a proletariat in the strict sense of the term, had ceased 
to be an exploited class. It has been converted into a new working 
class, a class which had abohshed the capitalist economic system 
and had established the socialist ownership of the means and instm 
ments of production. An entirely new peasantry, a collective-farm 
£)easantry, had grown up in the U.8.S.R., for collective forming was 
based not on private, but on socialist property, the product of collective 
labour. 

The intelligentsia in the L.S.S.R. had also undergone a radical 
change. Having sprung in the main from the ranks of the workers 
and peasants they had become active builders of socialist society. 

^ regards the different nationalities in the U.S.S.R Comrade 
Stalin said: . .their feeling of mutual distrust has disappeared, 

a feeling of mutual friendship has developed among them, and thus 
real fraternal co-operation among the peoples has been established 
within the system of a single federated state” (J. Stalin, JProhlefms 
of Leninism, Moscow, 1947, p. 647). 

Soviet society consists of two friendly olasses— the workers and 
the peasant**, between whom there is no antagonism, although some 
class distinction*, still remain between them. The Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. recorded the fact that the Soviet Union is a socialist state 
of workers and peasants. 

The poHtical fomdation of the U.S.S.R. is the Soviets of Work- 
ing People B Deputies which grew and became strong as a result of 
the overthrow of the power of the landlords and capitalists and the 
conquest of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the socialist system 
of economy and the socialist ownership of the means of production. 

U.S.S.R. is a voluntary, fraternal union of equal nations. 
Each of the sixteen republics eompriaing the Union independently 
24 * 
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either entirely deprive women of electoral rights, or restrict those 
rights for women. 

In the U.S.S.R. women enjoy equal rights with men in all spheres 
of the economic, governmental, cultural and public and political 
life of the country. The most distinguished daughters of the Soviet 
people are members of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., of the 
Supreme Soviets of Umon and Autonomous Republics, and of local 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. 

Thanks to the victory of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., the dream 
of the best representatives of human society has come true ^ eveiybody 
is ensmed the right to work, to rest and recreation, to education and 
to maintenance in old age and m the event of disablement. 

The Constitution guarantees for the citizensof theU.S.S.R. freedom 
of speech, press, assembly and meetings, street processions and demon- 
strations, and safeguards the right of citizens to unit© in public organi- 
zations (trade unions, co-operative societies, etc., and for the most 
active and politically conscious citizens the right to unite in the Com- 
munist Party). 

The Stalin Constitution not only proclaims all the rights of the 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. (as the Constitutions of bourgeois countries 
do in relation to the rights of citizens), but also eusures the material 
conditions for enjoying these rights. 

The Soviet system, while guaranteeing great rights to the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. imposes upon them a number of lofty and honourable 
duties. Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty and a matter of honour for 
every able-bodied citizen. It is the duty of citizens of the U.S.S.B.. 
to abide by the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., observe the laws, main- 
tain labour discipline, honestly perform public duties and respect 
the rules of socialist intercourse. It is the duty of every citizen of 
the U,S.S.R. to safeguard and fortify socialist property. It is a duty 
of honour for citizens of the U.S.S JR . to serve in the ranks of the armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. 

The Land of Soviets received a new Constitution, the Constitution of 
victorious Socialism. The adoption of the Constitution of the U.S S.R. 
caused tremendous rejoicing among the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

During the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. which 
were held on December 12, 1937, the Communist Party put forward can- 
didates in a bloc with non-party people. The Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. (B.) called for votes to be cast for the candidates of this 
bloc. It was a call addressed to all those who wanted our country to 
remain mighty, cultured and free, the working people to be free from 
exploitation forever, our industry to continue to develop and outstrip 
the capitalist countries, our collective farms and state farms to con- 
tinue to flourish and provide our country with an abundance of agri- 
cultural produce; it was addressed to all who wanted our working 
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63. THE U.S.S.R. ENTERS THE PHASE OF COMPLETING THE 
BUILDING OF SOCIALISM 

The Third Five-Year Plan. The Great Stalin Constitution leg- 
islatively enacted the 'vvorld-histoncal fact that the U S S.R. had 
entered a new phase of development, the phase of the comple- 
tion of the building of socialist society and of the gradual transition 
to Communism. 

The Stalin Constitution records the main pillars of Socialism 
as follows: the absence of exploitation of man by man, the conversion 
of the means of production into socialist x^roperty, the fulfilment of 
the fundamental principle of Socialism: ‘Trom each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.” 

In the U.S.S.R., Sociahsm — the lower jihase of Communism — 
has already been achieved. At this stage the distinctions between town 
and country and between mental and physical labour have not yet 
been abolished. Under Socialism, the survivals of capitalism still 
remain in the minds of men. 

lie victory of the two Stalin Five-Year Plans created all the 
conditions for the gradual transition from Socialism to Communism, 
under which the principle “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs” will be applied. The productive forces in our 
country are freed from the fetters of capitalism, the XJ.S.8 ,R,’b com- 
plete independence of capitalist countries is ensured, the socialist 
reconstruction of the entire national economy on the basis of new^ 
most up-to-date technique has been completed, the nation-wide Stakha- 
nov movement is steadily raising the productivity of labour, the 
material and cultural well-being of the entire Soviet j)eople is im 
proving and the borderlines between town and country and between 
mental and physical labour are gradually being obliterated. 

In March 1939, the Eighteenth Congress of the Party was held. 
In the historic report that he made at this congress, Comrade Stalin 
said that Communist society could not be built unless the fundamental 
condition was carried out of overtaking and outstripping the capitalist 
world not only as regards level of technical development but also 
economically. As regards the level of technical development the Soviet 
Union had outstripped the principal capitalist countries; but it still 
lagged behind them in respect to output per head of the population. 
As regards pig iron, for example, the U.S8.R. produced per head 
of the population less than half of that produced in Great Britain 
and France, and one-third of that produced in the United States. 
The electricity generated in our country per head of the popula- 
tion was half that of France, one-third that of Great Britain, two- 
sevenths that of Germany and one-fifth that of the United 
States, 
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Labour and Political Enthusiasm in the Land of Socialism. 

The decisions that were adopted by tlie Eighteciuli Congress ot the 
C.P.S.U, (B ) placed in the hands of the working people of onr country 
a powerful weapon for the achievement of further victories and roused 
them to uniirecedented heights of labour and political enthusiasm. 
Socialist emulation in honour of the Third Stalin Five-Year Plan 
developed on a wide scale throughout the country. The ranks of the 
heroes of labour grew with unprecedented rapidity. New names of 
workers and oolleo^ive farmers, men and women, of people working 
in the sphere of culture and technology, science and art, became famous 
throughout the country and roused thousands to perform new feats 
of valour. As the popular Soviet song says: “Any one of us can become 
a hero.” 

The title of Hero of Socialist Labour was instituted in the U.S .S.R. 

The government conferred the title of Hero of Socialist Labour 
on Cemrade Stalin on his sixtieth birthday. 

The high title of distinction — Hero of the Soviet Union — was 
also instituted. The first Heroes of the Soviet Union were the valiant 
airmen who rescued the passengers of the wrecked Chelyuskin from 
the 103 in the Arctic. The rescue of the “Chelyuskinites” was a model 
of the unexampled heroism and Bolshevik capacity for organization 
displayed by Soviet people. The roll of Heroes of the Soviet Union 
was augmented by the names of valiant commanders and men of the 
Eed Army who won fame for themselves and their Soviet Motherland 
by their unprecedented deeds. 

The first women to have the title of Hero of the Soviet Union con- 
ferred upon them were those splendid aviators Valentina Grizodubova,, 
Marina Raskova and Paulina Osipenko. *' 

The capitalist encirclement of the U.S.S.R. and the growing war 
danger arising from the fact that the capitalist coimtries were “creep- 
ing into the Second World War created the necessity of strengthen- 
ing the defences of the U.S.S.R., of reinforcing the Red Army, the 
Red Air Force and the Red Navy. 

The people surrounded their army with love and care. In the speech 
he delivered on the Tenth Anniversary of the Bed Army, Comrade Stalin 
said: “Nowhere in the world do the people treat the army with such 
love and soLcitude as our people do. . . . Our army is the only army 
m the'Vorld that enjoys the sympathy and support, of the workers and 
peasants. Herein lies its power, herein lies its strength” (J. Stahn, 
The Three S^ecifio Features of the Red Army, Moscow, 1940, Buss, ed.^ 
p. 5). The men, commanders and pobtical instructors of the Red Army 
and the Red Navy are the finest sons of the people, selflessly devoted 
to their great motherland. The army and the navj’^ live in unison with 
the whole country. 
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tadi is fulfilled in the sphere ot 
cultural development, namely, to 
raise the cultural and technical 
level of the entire ^rorking class to 
that of the engineer and technician. 

Exceptionally great is the role 
played in the Soviet Union by 
science, that progressive science 
which dQes not divorce itself from 
the iieople and which serves the 
cause of Socialism. Comrade Stalin 
referred to Papanin and Stakhanov 
as innovators in science, for they 
had set examples of how bold 
practice can be combined with 
serious scientific research. 

In the U.S.S.R. science is 
closely connected with the practi- 
cal work of building Socialism. 

Soviet science helps to build huge 
hydroelectric power stations, to 
carry out such gigantic projects as 
the Moscow- Volga Canal, the White 
Sea-Baltio Sea Canal, the Moscow Subway, the finest in the world, 
and others. Soviet designers have designed scores of new types of 
machines, machine tools and instruments. Exceptionally great are 
the successes which Soviet scientific and technical thought has 
achieved in the sphere of aviation. The excellent design and high 
technical equipment of Soviet aeroplanes, hydroplanes, etc., have 
enabled Soviet airmen to establish world records. 

In July 1936, that great airman of our time, Valeri Pavlovich 
Chkalov and his eomrades performed a tremendous circular flight over 
the Soviet North and East. In March 1937, an expedition flew to the 
North Pole. The aircraft which took part in this expedition were flown 
by our finest aviators, headed by Hero of the Soviet Union Vodopya- 
nov . In May the aircraft landed at the North Pole and left on 
the ice four vahant Soviet patriots, headed by Papanin. Papanin 
and his comrades drifted on the ice for 274 days and covered 2,600 
kilometres, conducting, under exceptionally difficult conditions, in- 
tense scientific research work which enriched world science with new 
data on the Arctic. 

On June 18-19, 1937, our hero aviators Clikalov, Baidukov and 
Belyatov, in spite of cyclones and ice crust, flew from Moscow to 
America across the North Pole; and a month later this flight was re- 
peated by Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin, who established a new 
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achievements in the study of 
the higher nervous activity of 
animals. This work tos able 


to assume the dimensions it 
deserved only under the Soviet 
system, a whole townlet of 
laboratories having been built 
for Pavlov and his assistants in 
Koltushi, near Leningrad. 

In the TJ.S S.Pi, not only 
scientific experimental work, 
but also scientific theoretical 
work is being developed as in 
no other country in the world. 
In the U.S.S.R. the great IVIarx- 
ist-Leninist theory has unlim- 
ited possibilities for develop- 
ment. The works of Marx and 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin are 
published in editions running 
into millions. Extremely popular 



among the broad masses of the V. v. Mayakovsky 

working people of our country 
are works on the history of 

motherland and of the Bolshevik Party. The year 1938 saw 

Communist 

of the Sonet Union [BoMeuite], Short Course. This splendid soi- 
entiflo work contains a concise and ^ vivid account of the lone and 
glorious historical road traversed by the Partv of Lenin and StaUn 
and of the fighting ejq)erience it gained, as well as an exposition of 
the foundations of the Marxist-Leninist theory. 

• been established treasure stores of 

scientific books that are of world importance. These are the Lenin Li- 
brary in Moscow, the Saltykov-Shohedrin Library in Leningrad n-nij 
others. ^ 


Enormoue scientific work is being conducted by the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and its numerous institutes, and also by such 

world-important scientific-researoh institutes as the Marx-Ensels-Lenin 
Institute, and others. "oxiiu 


Snoiahsm created fertile soil for the vigorous growth of the art 
of the peoples of the U.S.S R. The Great October Socialist Revolu- 
ion, which emancipated the peoples, gave the broad masses access 
to all the treasures of culture and art created by n»).T'irir.,i 

An enormous contribution to the development of revolutionary 
literature in the Soviet period was made by the great proletarian 
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fra How the Steel Was Teynpeied and 
Born of the Storm by Nikolai Ostrov- 
sky, whose life and work were im- 
bued with genuine revolutionary 
fervour. Although blind and para- 
lyzed as a consequence of the seveie 
wounds he received during the Civil 
War and the illness he suffered after 
it, this young Bolshevik writer found 
the courage and strength to continue 
to serve the Party and the revolution 
with his pen until he drew his last 
breath. 

Comrade Stalin described Soviet 
writers as the “engineers of human 
souls,*’ and called upon them to pro- 
duce works that harmonized with the* 
great epoch we are hving in. At a 
congress of writers, Comrade A. A. 

Zhdanov spoke of the tasks that con- 
fronted Soviet writers and said: “To 
be an engineer of human souls means 
standing with both feet on the ground 
of real life. . . . Soviet literature must be able to portray our heroes, 
must be able to see into our future.” 

The culture of the Land of Soviets, uniform in its socialist trend 
and heroic content, and with its rich variety of form, was built up 
as the sole, socialist culture of all the peoples who inhabit the U.S.S Jt, 
The culture of each people, national in form and socialist m content, 
develops in close alliance with the culture of all the other peojiles 
of the Union, and primarily with progressive Russian culture. Nation- 
al culture springs from the depths of the people. 

The most outstanding and oliaracteristic representative of this cul- 
ture was the aged popular p03t of Kazakhstan, the akyn (hard) JambuL 
He began to compose his beautiful songs while still a youth when wan- 
dering through the steppes of Kazakhstan; but his art seemed to have 
faded before he reached the age of fifty. The great proletarian revolu- 
tion, however, rejuvenated the heart of the seventy-year-old bard. 

The proletarian revolution performed the same miracle on the 
popular ashug (poet) of Daghestan, Suleiman Stalsky, The son of a 
poor Lezghian peasant, he grew up amidst great privation. His songs 
were composed in tones of grief and melancholy. When he composed 
songs that sounded the call to battle the tsarist authorities put a ban 
upon them. The art of Suleiman Stalsky, this Homer of the 20th cen- 
tury, as Maxim Gorky called him, revived and blossomed forth again 



The Daghestaix Poefc Suleiman 
Stalsky 
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V. I. Lenin 
SLul'ptu7B by Merkurov 


J. V. Stalin 
Sculpture by Merkurov 


Om of the creators of Armenian music -Bras the pre-revolution com- 
poser Komitas, who skihully utihzed Armenian foihlore and exercised 

subsequent development of Armenian 
“ developing the theatre and music in 

composer Spen- 

^tSL’. ^ ^ productions are the opera Almaat and his Unvan 

in ® auliieved by the theatre and music 

m Uzbekistan, where there had been no theatres at all before the revolu- 
26—1414 
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these countries maintain like relations with the Soviet Union, and 
as long as they make no attempt to trespass, directly or indirectly, 
on the integrity and inviolability of the frontiers of the Soviet State! 

“3. We stand for the support of nations which are the victims of 
aggression and are fighting for the independence of their country. 

“4. Vte are not afraid of the threats of aggressors, and are ready 
to deal two blows for eveiy blow delivered by instigators of war who 
attempt to violate the Soviet borders” (J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism 
Moscow, 1947, pp. 605-6). 

Comrade Stalin proposed that this peace policy be continued so 
as to prevent the provocators of war from dragging the U.S.S.R. into a 
conflict. 

Taking into account the growing danger of the outbreak of another 
world war and the direct menace of an attack upon the U.S.S.R., 
the Soviet government opened negotiations with the representatives 
of Great Britain and France for the conclusion of a pact of mutual 
assistance against fascist aggression in Europe; but these negotiations 
failed owing to the intrigues of the extreme reactionary circles in 
those countries who were hostile to the U.S.S.R., and who wanted, by 
striking a bargain with fascist Germany, to turn the latter *s aggression 
exclusively against the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, the German government offered to conclude a pact 
of non-aggression with the U.S.S.R. This pact estabhshed a basis 
for ensuring peace between the two biggest states in Europe, the re- 
lations between whom had been very strained since the fascists came 
into power in Germany. It also gave the Soviet Union the opportunity 
to prepareher forces appropriately for the contingency of fascist Germany 
attacking her. In view of this, the Soviet government consented to 
conclude the pact of non-aggression which Germany proposed. 

This pact, which was signed in Moscow on August 23, 1939, stat- 
ed: ‘^The two high contracting parties engage to refrain from all 
violence, from all aggressive actions, and ^m any attack upon each 
other either singly, or in conjunction with other powers.” 

In the radio address which he delivered on July 3, 1941, Comrade 
Stalin summed up the historic significance of the pact of non-aggression 
that was concluded between the Soviet Union and Germany in the 
following words: 

*Tt may be asked: How could the Soviet government have con- 
sented to conclude a non-aggression pact with such perfidious people, 
and such fiends as Hitler and Ribbentrop? ... A non-aggression pact 
is a pact of peace between two states. It was precisely such a pact that 
Germany proposed to us in 1939. Could the Soviet government decline 
such a proposal? I think that not a single peace-loving state could 
decKne a peace treaty with a neighbouring country even if that country 
is headed by such monsters and cannibals as Hitler and Ribbentrop* 
26* 
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the lives and property of the 
inhabitants of Western Ukraine 
and Western Byelorussia. 

The Byelorussians and 
Ukrainians living in Poland 
were bereft of rights. Their 
languages, culture and national 
customs were subjected to perse- 
cution. The Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian national schools 
h^ been suppressed and the 
majority of the inhabitants of 
Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelorussia were illiterate. 
Ukrainians and Byelorussians 
were barred &om posts in the 
service of the state. In the east- 
ern borderlands, called ‘Ttresy*" 
by the Polish government, 
almost the entire land belonged 
to Pohsh landlords and the 
peasants possessed tiny plots cf 
land which were barely enough 
to provide an existence of 



semi-starvation. Furthermore, 
the Polish government colo- 
nized these regions with "set- 
tlers, that is, Polish kulaks. 

More than once the peasants 
of Western Ukraine and West- 


Poster IllTistrating the Meeting Between 
the Bed Army and the Working People 
of Western Ukraine and Western Bydo- 

ruBBia 


em Byelorussia rose in revolt against the Polish gentry, but the 
Polish govemment sent punitive detachments into these regions and 
;^ere suppressed with great cruelty. 

gojernment prevented the development of industry 
1 4. ^ the immense natural wealth, in- 

dustry in Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia was cut down, 
as the Poh^ govemment regarded the "kresy” merely as an ^i- 
cultural and ra-^material base for the industry of Poland pr^r. 
The workers in Western Ukraine and Western Byelorussia suffered 
trom unemployment, and the wages they received were only a half 

or even a third of those paid to workers in the central and western 
regions of Poland. 


The conditions of the intelligentsia in these regions were also 
extremely hard. Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Jews were almost 
entirely barred from high schools and colleges, and even if some man- 
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The Mnmsh laiUtarists, who had long been in contact with the 
^man &8cists and were egged on by anti-Soviet quarters in certain 
imperiahat countries, commenced war against the Soviet Union. De- 
difficulties of the terrain and the temperature 
being 600 below zem Centigrade-the Red Army broke thro^h the 
fortifications of the Karehan Isthmus, which had been built i^ con- 

foimrfy With the ’most up-to-date rules of military engineering and 
had been regarded as impregnable. ® ^ 

The White Finmsh army was defeated, losing over half its man- 
power in killed and wounded. 


The Finnish government was obliged to sue for peace. 

On March 12, 1940, peace was signed with Finland. A new state 
frontier was dra^ between the U .S .S .R . and Finland which ensured the 
security of Leningrad and Murmansk. The whole of the Karelian Isth- 
o Vyborg and Gulf of Vyborg, were incorporated in 

the U.fa.S.R. The governments of Finland and the U.S.S.R. mutually 
engaged to refrain from aggression against each other and to take no 
parUn any alliance directed against either of the contracting parties. 

The peace treaty between the U.S.S.R and Finland once again 
demonstrated what poHoy the Soviet Union pursued in relation to small 
countries. After routing the Finnish army, the Red Army could have 
occupied the whole of Finland and the U.S.S.R. could have demanded 
an indemnity to cover war expenditure; hut the Soviet govemmept 
showed its magnanimity by restricting itself to the minimum nec- 


essary to ensure the security of Leningrad and Murmansk. 

On March 13, 194D, the Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. adopted a decision to transfer the incorporated territory 
to the Karelian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and to trans- 
form the latter into a Union Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic. 
Thus, auother Union Repuhlio was added to the family of fraternal 
Union Republics. This was another step towards strengthening the 
multi-national socialist Soviet State. 


The Peaceful Settlement of the Sovlet-Riunanian Conflict over 
Bessarabia. Another extremely important victory for Stalin’s peace 
policy was the peaceful settlement of the longstanding Soviet-Bumanian 
conflict over Bessarabia. 


The Soviet government had never resigned itself to the forcible 
annexation of Bessarabia by Rumania, who occupied that country 
in 1918, when Soviet Russia was hard pressed by her foreign enemies. 
For over two decades the Moldavian people had been forcibly divided; 
on one side of the Dniester Soviet Moldavia flourished, but on the other 
side, Bessarabia, inhabited by Moldavians and Ukrainians, groaned 
under the heel of the Rumanian boyars. Rmnania had converted Res- 
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Lithuania, like the other Baltic countries, acquired national state 
iadepcndence as a result of the victory of the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution. The Soviet government "was the first to recognize 
the Lithuanian Republic. On July 12, I92O, a peace treaty vas signed 
between the Russian Soviet Federative Sociahst Republic and Lithua- 
nia, by which a large part of the former Vilra Gubernia, with the city 
of Vilna, passed to Lithuania. Vilna became the capital of the Lithua'- 
Ilian Bepublic. 

From the moment it was formed, the Lithuanian Keiiublic became 
the object of the intrigues of the European governments and, in partic- 
ular, of the Polish government, which openly aimed at eeizmg Lithua- 
nia. In 1920, despite the signing of a PoHsh-Lithuanian tieaty, Poland 
seized Vilna and the Vilna Region. The League of Nations sanctioned 
this act of aggression. The Soviet government alone supported Lithua- 
nia's protest and refuted to recognize the legality of Poland's action. 

Soviet -Lithuanian relations were based on the mulual respect 
of the interests of the two countries. On September 28, 1926, a Soviet- 
Lithuanian pact of non-aggression and peaceful settlement of disputes 
was signed. In 1934, this pact was prolonged for another ten years. 

The Soviet Union had always strongly supported the Lithuanian 
Republic. lii 1927, it averted war between Poland and Lithuania 
which was being provoked by reactionary Polish circles. In 1937, 
Pohah troops were again concentrated on the Lithuanian frontier, and 
it was only the intervention of the U.S.S.R, which prevented this 
conflict from developing into a war between Poland and Lithuania* 

The policy of peace and friendship which the Soviet Union pur- 
sued met vnth the profound satisfaction and gratitude of the working 
people of Lithuania, but the foreign imperialists tried to convert 
Lithuania into a place d^arrnes for war against the U.S.S.R. During 
the Sejm elections in 1926, the reactionary nationalist party beaded 
by Smetona sustained utter defeat. After this, Smetona, backed by 
the landlords, the militarists and the Catholic clergy, carried out 
a military coup and established his dictatorship. The working people 
of Lithuania were subjected to a reign of tyranny and oppression. 
Smetona extended the landlord system and imposed an unbearable 
burden of taxation upon the small peasants. The Lithuanian people 
rose against Smetona 's bloody regime time and time again. After 
war broke out between Grermany and Poland the Soviet government, 
in October 1939, anxious to ensure the security of the Soviet and Lithua- 
nian frontiers, invited the Lithuanian government to conclude a 
treaty of mutual assistance, and without compensation transferred 
to Lithuania the city of Vilna and the Vilna Region which had been 
liberated by the Red Army. Instead, however, of honestly abiding by 
Lithuania ’s treaty obligations, the Smetona clique plotted new acts 
of provocation against the Soviet Union. 
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Estonian^Soviet relations were governed by the peace treaty signed 
in the beginning of 1920, which caused the first breach in the Entente ’s 
blockade of the U.S,S J8». The Estonian bourgeoisie, however, had con- 
nections with countries that were hostile to the U.S.S.R., and on 
their instigation it more than once supported anti-Soviet adventures. 
In May 1922, the Estonian authorities in Reval executed the Estonian 
popular hero Victor Kingisepp, a member of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, and even sent a protest to the government 
of the U.S.S.R. for changing the name of the town of Yambur, near 
the Estonian frontier, to that of Elingisepp. 

In 1924, the workers of Reval heroically rose in revolt against 
the reign of White terror in Estonia; the Estonian government used 
this as a pretext for launching another anti-Soviet campaign. 

In 1925, the Estonian bourgeoisie, on the direct orders of the for- 
eign imperialists, refused to conclude a trade agreement and guarantee 
treaty with the U.S.S.R. The Estonian government sabotaged the pact 
of mutual assistance that .was concluded between the U.S.S.R. and 
Estonia on September 28, 1939. The Estonian governing clique 
entered into a military alliance with the other Baltic countries and 
began to prepare for war against the U.S.S.R. The vigilance of the 
Soviet government, however, frustrated these designs. 

On June 21, 1940, the working people of Estonia swept away the 
warmongers and put a people’s government in power. The elections 
to the Estonian State Duma that took place on July 14-15 resulted 
in a sweeping victory for the democratic elements. At the very first 
meeting of the Duma a resolution was unanimously adopted to proclaim 
Estonia a Soviet Republic and to affiliate the republic to the U.S-S.R. 

At its meeting on August 6, 1940, the Seventh Session of the Su- 
preme Soviet heard the statement of the plenipotentiary delegation 
from the Estonian Soviet Republic and unanimously accepted the 
republic into the Soviet Union as a Union Republic possessing equal 
rights with the others. 


Chapter XVII 

THE GEEAT PATRIOTIC WAR OE THE SOVIET 

PEOPLE 

Hitler Germany’s Perfidious Attack upon the U.S.S.R. 

While carrying out the immense tasks of the Third Stalin Five-Year 
Plan and firmly and undeviating ly pursuing a peace policy, the So- 
viet government did not for a moment lose sight of the possibility of 
the imperialists making another attack upon our country. When fas- 
cist Germany began openly to unleash war in Europe, Comrade Stalin 
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ler expected to win the war in a matter of two or throe months. He 
based his calculations on the considerable numerical superiority of 
the German army, which had long been mobilized, was well armed 
and had already gained w^r experience. Hitler also calculated that 
the Soviet rear would prove unstable; he believed that the Soviet 
system would break down as a result of military reverses, that con- 
flicts would break out between the workers and the peasants, and that 
national strife would break out amoug the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The monstrous war machine of the Hitler imperialists began its 
devastating drive in the Baltic countries, Byelorussia and the Ukraine, 
and threatened the vital centres of the Lind of Soviets. 

The U.S.S.R.’s War Against Germany, a War of Liberation, 
The Land of Soviets was in mortal peril, and in his radio address of 
July 3, 1941, Comrade Stalin warned the Soviet people of this. He 
called upon them to abandon the complacency and carelessness of 
peacetime, to rise up in defence of their motherland and the gains of 
the October Revolution, and to wage a patriotic war against the fas- 
cist invaders. In this historic address, Comrade Stalin clearly defined 
the character of the Great Patriotic War which the Soviet Union was 
waging as a just war for liberation- On the other hand he showed that 
Hitler Germany, which had launched a perfidious and predatory 
attack upon our country, was waging an unjuet war of conquest. He 
closed the predatory designs of the Hitlerites and warned that a 
victory for Germany would mean enslavement and oppression for the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. “The enemy is cruel and implacable,’^ he 
said. “He is out to seize our lands which have been watered by the 
sweat of our brow, to seize our grain and oil which have been obtained 
by the labour of our hands. He is out to restore the rule of the land- 
lords, to restore tsarism, to destroy the national culture and the na- 
tional existence as states of the Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Uzbeks, Tatars, Moldavians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Azerbaijanians and the other free peoples of 
the Soviet Union, to Germanize them, to convert them into the slaves 
of German princes and barons. Tnus, the issue is one of life and 
death for the Soviet State, of life and death for the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., of whether the peoples of the Soviet Union shall be fime or 
fall into slavery” (J . Stalin, On th& Qreat Patriotic War of the Soviet 
Union, Moscow, 1946, p. 13). 

Comrade Stalin pointed out that the war against Hitler Gormany 
must not be regarded as an ordinary war. It was not only a war be- 
tween two armies, he said; it was a nation-wide patriotic war against 
the fascist oppressors, the object of which was not only to remove the 
danger that was hovering over our country, but also to help all the 
peoples of Europe who were groaning under the yoke of German fas- 
cism. 
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a parade of Gkjrman troops to be held on the Bed Square on KTorember 7. 
The Soviet Army, however, frustrated this insane plan of the Hitler- 
ites. 

At the very outset of the war a State Committee for Defence, head- 
ed by Comrade Stalin, was set up . Under the direction of this Commit- 
tee the entire comtry began actively to put itself on a war footing. 
A general mobilization and training of replenishments for the Soviet 
Army was undertaken. The armament industry was expanded. Whole 
plants were transported from the regions threatened by invasion east- 
wards to Siberia, the Urals and Central Asia. The inhabitants of Mos- 
cow formed people ’s volunteer units to repel the enemy. Over 120,000 
Moscow volunteers were formed into new divisions which constituted 
a powerful barrier against the enemy’s advance upon the capital. With- 
in a short space of time tens of thousands of Moscow citizens enoixoled 
the city with strong defence lines. A state of siege was proclaimed in 
Moscow. The defence of the capital was directed by Comrade Stalin 
in person. 

On November 6, 1941, at the moment when the enemy was fighting 
his way towards Moscow, Comrade Stalin delivered an address at a 
meeting of the Moscow Soviet on the occasion of the 24th Anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution. In his speech he enumerated 
the causes of the Soviet Army’s temporary reverses, showed how the 
evil designs of the enemy had collapsed and drew the conclusion that 
the defeat of the German imperialists and their armies was inevitable. 
He depicted the prospects of the war and pointed to the three TnA^j n 
factors which would lead to the inevitable defeat of the Hitlerite im- 
perialists. The first factor, he said, was tih.e instability of the Ruropean 
rear of imperialist Gtermany, against whom all the peoples of Europe 
enslaved by the Gennans would inevitably rise. The second factor 
was the instability of the Gferman rear itself, which would be more 
and more shaken as Hitler’s army sustained defeat. The third factor 
was the establishment and stren^ening of the fighting coalition of 
the U.S.S.R., Great Britain and the United States against the 
German fascist imperialists. 

Taking all these factors into account. Comrade Stalin forecast an 
inevitable turn in the whole course of the war in favour of the Soviet 
Union and its Alhes. 

Next day, November 7, 1941, Comrade Stalin spoke at the Soviet 
Army parade on the Red Square. Riecalling the fighting traditions 
of the great ancestors of the Russian people, he called upon the men and 
commanders of the Soviet Army and the Soviet Navy to follow their 
example in this heroic struggle for the freedom and independence of 
our Soviet Motherland. He said; “Let the heroic images of our great 
forebears — Alexander Nevsky, Dimitri Donskoi, Kuzma Minin, Dimitri 
Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov and Mikhail Kutuzov — inspire you 




Supremo Commander-m-Chief, 
Generalissimo of the Soviet Union, 
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in its struggle against BStler Germany, and at dragging out, at all 
costs, the military operations in progress on the Soviet^Geman Front, 

Taking advantage of the absence of a second front, the Hitlerites, 
in the beginning of May 1942, launched another offensive. Scores 
of German divisions were withdrawn from the Western Front and 
brought into action on the Soviet-German Front. After capturing 
Kerch, the Hitlerites resumed the assault on Sevastopol. The defence 
of Sevastopol lasted 250 days. The sailors of the Black Sea Fleet 
defended the city with unprecedented valour. 

When the battle of Sevastopol was at its height, Comrade Stalin 
sent greetings to its defenders in which he said: “The self-sacrificing 
struggle waged by the defenders of Sevastopol sets an example of 
, heroism to the entire Red Army and the Soviet people,” 

The Battle ol Stalingrad. In the summer of 1942, the Hitlerites, 
having established a considerable numerical superiority of forces on 
the southwestern direction of the Soviet-German Front, achieved 
important tactical successes and reached the region of Voronezh^ 
Stalingrad and Kovorossiisk. Hitler still regarded as his main 
objective the capture of Moscow, but this time his intention was to 
outfiank the capital on the east and cut it off from the rear areas 
of the Volga and the Urals. Especial importance in Hitler’s new plants 
was attached to the capture of Stalingrad, which was of enormous 
strategical significance. Situated at the junction of vital water and 
railway communications, it linked the centres of the country with 
the Caucasus and Transcaucasia, with Astrakhan and Baku and with 
the Volga area and the Eastern Regions of the U.S.S.R. Stalingrad 
was also a vital arsenal which supplied the Soviet Army with tanks 
and other weapons. 

The Hitler High Command hurled against Stalingrad their Sixth 
Army, under the command of General von Paulus, who had gained 
fame by his victories in Europe. Over 1,500 guns shelled the city 
from every side. Many thousands of aeroplanes dropped high-explosive 
and incendiary bombs on it every day. 

Stalingrad staunchly and bravely repelled the vicious onslaughts 
of the enemy. The workers at the Stalingrad Tractor Plant, and at 
the other plants in the city, continued to work under enemjfc fire, 
supplying the city’s defenders with tanka and ammunition. An active 
part in the defence of Stalingrad was played by heroes of the Civil 
War who had taken part in the valiant defence of Tsarit^n (as Sta- 
lingrad was then called) under the personal direction of Comrade 
Stalin. 

The entire country went to the aid of Stalingrad. Everybody was 
aware that the outcome of the battle of Stalingrad would determine 
the fate of our motherland. The heroic defence of the city enabled 
the Supreme Command of the Soviet Army to muster reserves and 
26 ^ 
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In tho spring of 1943, a temporary lull in military operations 
set in. Both sides made preparations for decisive battles. The Hitler- 
ites mustered forces for another big offensive . In Germany “total” 
mobilization was proclaimed, and the number of German divisions 
on the Soviet-German Front was brought up to 257, The industry of 
occupied Europe worked, at top speed manufacturing weapons for 
the Gorman army. 

At the beginning of the summer of 1943, the Germans launched 
an offensive against the salient that had been formed at Kursk as 
a result of the Soviet Army *s offensive during the preceding winter 
in the region of the Ore 1-Kursk-Be Igor od Railway. The Germans* 
plan was to strike from two directions — from their Orel place d'armea 
in the North, and the region of Belgorod in the South— sur- 
round and annihilate the Soviet troops that were concentrated inside 
the Kursk salient, and then commence a drive against Moscow. To 
carry out this plan, the Germans concentrated on a relatively short 
front seventeen tank and eighteen infantry divisions and a vast number 
of aircraft. Never before had such a huge quantity of the weapons 
of war been brought into action as in the battle of Kursk. The density 
of armaments amounted to 100 to 150 tanks and 100 to 200 guns per 
kilometre. Notwithstanding this, the Germans failed to pierce the 
Soviet Front. The Soviet Army had organized a deeply echeloned 
defence and the Soviet artillery exterminated the enemy *fl “Tigers” 
and “Ferdinands.” 

After wearing down the main forces of the German fascist army 
and bleeding them white, the Soviet Army undertook the offensive 
in its turn. On August 5, 1943, exactly a month after the Germans 
had launched their offensive, the Soviet Army captured Orel and 
Belgorod, thus liquidating the enemy’s fortified bridgehead at Orel, 
the most powerful and dangerous one for our country at that time, 
and which the Hitlerite High Command had anticipated using for 
another offensive against Moscow. 

The battles of Kursk, Orel and Belgorod marked the opening 
of the Red Army's powerful summer offensive. The Soviet troops 
made a drive for Kharkov, and on August 23, 1943, the city was liber- 
ated from the German invaders. At the same time operations were 
commenced for the liberation of the Donetz Basin. On September 
8, 1943, Stalino was liberated as the result of an impetuous assault. 
The German High Command attempted to halt the advance of the 
Soviet troops at the water’s edge at the River Desna, and particularly 
at the River Dnieper; but the Soviet Army successfully forced the 
Desna, and later the upper reaches of the Dnieper, and on September 
25, 1943, liberated Smolensk, a most important German strategical 
centre of defence in the western direction. 

The Soviet Army’s summer offensive culminated in stubborn 
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of the Kims, laid siege to the city. Completely blockaded, the inhab. 
itants of Leningrad suffered hunger and cold. Day after day the 
Oermans battered the residential quarters from the heavy long-range 
guns with which they had encircled the city. But neither starvation, 
artillery bombardment, nor daily bombing from the air could crush 
the heroic spirit of the defenders of the city of Lenin. 

In January 194:3, the Soviet troops on the Leningrad and Vol- 
khov iVonts broke throx^h the blockade. The food situation in the 
heroic city considerably improved. But the Germans, building several 
belts of strong fortifications around the city, continued the siege. On 
January 14, 1944, after thorough preparation, the troops on the Lenin- 
grad Front launched a determined offensive with the object of 
completely liberating Leningrad. The Germans were hurled into 
Estonia. The Soviet Army was thus enabled to commence a drive in 
the Baltic Regions and in Finland. 

At the end of January 1944, the Soviet Army undertook an offen- 
sive with the object of liberating Ukranian territory west of the Dnie- 
per, In the Korsun-Shevehenkovsky Region, Soviet troops surrounded 
and wiped out ten divisions and one brigade of the^enemy. Early in 
the spring of 1944, in spite of the spring thaw and tiie thick layer of 
sticky mud that covered the roads, the Soviet Army launched an 
offensive with the object of completely liberating the Ukraine west 
of the Dnieper. Pursuing the retreating Grermans the Soviet Army sur- 
rounded large and small enemy forces and wiped them out. The enemy 
lost a great deal of his manpower and materiel in this way. 

After forcing the Dniester, the Soviet Army entered Moldavia, 
and on March 26, 1944, after a swift drive, reached the river Pruth, 
the frontier between the U.S.S and Rumania. In the beginning of 
April the Soviet troops defeated the Germans in the foothills of the 
Carpathians and reached the frontier between the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia. Thus, the war was carried across the frontiers of our 
country. 

After routing the German troops in Right-Bank Ukraine, the 
Soviet Army proceeded to liberate the Crimea. The Germans had tried 
to keep the Crimea as a base for another drive into the Knban Region; 
moreover, their occupation of the Crimea imperiled the existence of 
the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. The Hitlerites had strongly fortified Per- 
ekop, the gate to the Crimea, and had transformed the region of 
Sevastopol into a powerful fortress. 

The fighting to liberate the Crimea began on April 8, 1944. After 
forcing the Sivash Shallows, the Soviet Army drove into the interior 
of the Crimea. The remnants of the defeated German fascist troops 
fortified themselves in Sevastopol. On May 7, the Soviet Amy launched 
an assault upon the Sevastopol fortress, and after three days of fierce 
fighting Sevastopol was liberated. The liberation of the Crimea changed 
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aggravated the military, economic and political situation for fascist 
Germany. 

The Anti-Hitler Coalition is Strengthened. Faced with dis- 
aster, Hitler Germany exerted all efforts to disrupt the united front 
of the Allies who were fighting against her. After the “blitzkrieg” 
failed the Hitlerites based all their strategy on the prolongation of 
the war and on preventing the cementation of the alliance and friend- 
ship between the U.S.S.E., Great Britain and the United States. The 
vital interests of all the freedom-loving peoples, however, called for 
the speedy and complete defeat of the armed forces of fascist Ger- 
many and of her fassals. 

For the purpose of discussing concrete measures to bring about 
the speedy ter mina tion of the war a conference of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union was held in Moscow in October 1943. This Moscow Conference 
drew up the measures necessary for shortening the war against Ger- 
many and her allies, and formulated the basic principles upon which 
a system of international co-operation and security was to be estab- 
lished. The conference expressed itself in favour of restoring the free- 
dom and independence of Austria, and stressed the necessity of creating 
a democratic government in Italy. It also adopted a declaration to 
the effect that the Hitlerites would be called to book for the atrocities 
they had committed. This declaration was pubhshed over the signa- 
tures of Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill. 

A month later, in November 1943, the leaders of the Three Pow- 
ers — J , V « Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People *s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.E., Franklin D, Roosevelt, President of the United States, 
and Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain— met in 
Teheran. The Teheran Conference adopted a “Declaration of the Three 
Powers” which expressed unanimous determination to crush Hitler 
Germany and ensure peace and security for the peoples. The leaders 
of the Three Powers who signed this declaration stated: “We express 
our determination that our nations shall work together in war and in 
the peace that will follow.” As regards the Allies’ war plans, the 
declaration emphasized their firm determination to strike Hitler 
Germany the final blow and demolish her armed forces on land, on 
sea, and in the air . The leaders of the Allied Powers reached complete 
agreement on the scope and timing of the operations to be undertaken 
against Hitler Germany. 

In the succeeding period, however, Churchill, bent on satisfying 
the mercenary interests of British imperialism, resorted to all sorts 
of devices to hold up the opening of the second front, and to inflict 
as much damage as possible on our state. 

The Soviet Army’s victories were a decisive factor in ensuring 
the Allies’ military successes in North Africa and in Italy; and the 
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to death, hanged and tortured Soviet people in thousands. The collec- 
tive farms in the occupied regions were broken up and the land was 
given to German landlords and kulaks. The collective farmers, driven 
off their land, were compelled to work for the new landlords, or else 
were driven off to Germany to work like galley slaves. Milhons per- 
ished as a result of the unbearable toil which the German conquerors 
forced upon them. The Germans destroyed the finest monuments of 
Russian national culture. They wrecked the estate of the great Russian 
author Leo Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyana, the home of the great Rus- 
sian composer Chaikovsky inElin, and the house of the famous Russian 
author Chekhov in Taganrog, all of which had been converted into 
museums. They also defiled great relics connected with the name of 
Pushkin, and so on. 

As early as 1941, Comrade Stalin had said that the “new order” 
in Europe was a volcano which was ready to erupt at any moment. 
The enslaved peoples of Europe were only waiting for the opportunity 
to rise up against their enslavers. It was the liberating mission of 
the Soviet Army to help the peoples of Europe in their struggle to 
free themselves from Hitler tyranny. As the Soviet Army neared the 
frontiers of the U.S.SJEt., the peoples of all the countries that were 
occupied by the Germans rose to wage a general struggle for liberation 
against the invaders. 

The Soviet Army came to their aid. As soon as it crossed the Ru- 
manian- Yugoslav frontier, it rendered substantial assistance to the 
People ’s Liberation Army of Yugoslavia, who had been heroically 
fighting the Germans from the very first day the latter invaded their 
country. On October 20, 1944, the Soviet Army, jointly with the 
People’s Liberation Army liberated Belgrade, the capital of Yugosla- 
via. In the beginning of 1945, the Soviet Army helped our ally Poland to 
liberate a number of important Polish towns, and on January 14, 
1945, Soviet troops, in conjunction with the First Polish Army, lib- 
erated Warsaw, the long-suffering capital of the Polish Republic. The 
Soviet Army also rendered considerable assistance to the freedom-lov- 
ing peoples of Czechoslovakia who had been resisting the German 
invaders all the time. Thus, the Soviet Army carried out its liberating 
mission in relation to all the peoples of Europe and helped them to 
throw off the yoke of the German tyrants. 

The Heroic Struggle Waged by the Soviet Partisans. An ex- 
tremely important part in the war against the Hitler robbers was 
played by the patriotic Soviet partisans who operated in all the Soviet 
regions that were temporarily occupied by the Germans. In the radio 
address he delivered on July 3, 1941, Comrade Stalin called upon all 
the Soviet people in the occupied regions to make conditions '‘unbearable 
for the enemy and all his accomplices.” “They must b© hounded and 
annihilated at every step, and all their measures must be frustrated,” 
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metres of railway lines, thus hindering the retreat of the Germans 
and facilitating their pursuit by the Soviet Army. They also saved 
Soviet civilians from extermination or from being driven off into 
slavery in fascist Germany. They liberated prisoners and restored 
to the civilian inhabitants the property which the Germans had plun- 
dered. 

During the course of the Great Patriotic War the partisan detach- 
ments wiped out hundreds of thousands of Hitlerites, wrecked innumer- 
able German trains, blew up thousands of railway and road bridges 
and destroyed thousands of tanks, armoured cars, guns, motor trucks 
and aircraft. 

The outstanding partisan leaders Sidor Kovpak, A. P. Fyodorov, 
P.Vershigora and others were awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet 
Union. 

Before the war S. A. Kovpak was the chairman of the Soviet of 
the small Ukrainian town of Putivl. When the Germans occupied the 
town, Kovpak and a comrade named Budnev organized a partisan 
detachment which became famous all over the Ukraine. In 1942, 
Kovpak and other partisan leaders were called to Moscow to see Stalin* 
and there it was decided to organize a partisan raid deep into the in- 
terior of the Ukraine west of the Dnieper for the purpose of rousing the 
people to fight the Germans and of striking at the enemy’s communica- 
tions. Kovpak ’s detachments conducted devastating warfare on a 
large scale in Carpathian Ukraine where, among other things, they 
destroyed several oil refining plants and over 60,000 tons of oil. To 
combat Kovpak ’s partisan detachments the Germans drew troops from 
Galicia and Hungary, but the partisans broke through the enemy 
euciroloment and returned to the Ukraine. 

All the Soviet people who had temporarily fallen under the fascist 
yoke waged a heroic struggle in the enemy’s rear. The Germans tried 
to break the spirit of resistance of the Soviet patriots by means of 
frightful atrocities, but to no avail. An example of this heroic re- 
sistance is provided by the struggle that was waged by the Young 
Communist Iieaguers in Krasnodon. In this small mining town an un- 
derground Young Communist League organization was formed which 
called itself the “Young Guard.” This organization, which was 
led by soventeen-yoar-old Oleg Koshevoi, set out to wage an imcompro- 
mising struggle against the German invaders. The “Young Guard” 
distributed leaflets, repeatedly destroyed lists of names of people 
who had been marked off for deportation to Germany, and liberated 
prisoners from concentration camps. Owing to treachery and trickery 
the Young Guard organization was discovered by the Gestapo and its 
members were arrested. The Germans subjected these young heroes 
of underground warfare to frightful torture, but not one of them be- 
trayed weakness or cowardice. Failing to break their spirit, the inliuman 
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of the wair, had achieved, decisive successes in the mass production 
of arms, ammunition, equipment and provisions for the Bed Army. 

Equally self-sacrificing was the effort exerted by the collective- 
farm peasantry to bring about victory over the German fascist invaders. 
During the Great Patriotic War collective farmers, men and women, 
displayed an understan^g of the “interests of the State that reached 
a high level. By their intense labours they ensured regular supplies 
of food and raw materials for the Soviet Army and the country as a 
whole. The women collective farmers proved to be a great force in the 
oountryside. Eor example^ in the Byazan Region, the women’s tractor 
team led by Darya Garmash showed record results all through the war of 
area covered per tractor. The All-Union contest between women ’s tractor 
teams begun on her initiative was of great benefit to her native land. 
The young people in the collective farms were pioneers in introducing 
new methods of labour into agriculture and thus increasing output. 

The Soviet intelligentsia too made a priceless contribution to 
the cause of victory, boldly resorting to innovations in the spheres 
of technology and culture, developing science, and applying its achieve- 
ments to the manufacture of weapons for the Soviet Army. Soviet 
physicists, chemists, mathematicians, medical men and other scien- 
tists achieved great sucoess in their respective spheres, and employed 
their achievements to help bring about the defeat of the enemy . Acad- 
emicians Burdenko, Abrikosov, Orbeli, Bogomolets and Lena Stem 
achieved wonderful results in the field of medicine and thus saved 
the lives of innumerable woimded fighters. Academicians Bardin and 
Baikov, by their researches in the field ofmetallurgy, helped to develop 
Sovi et industry still further . Academicians Lysenko , Tsitsin, Rcyanish- 
nikov and others, devised new methods of increasing agricultural 
oniput. The botanists. Academicians Komarov and Keller, and the 
geologists, Academicians Eersman, Obruchev and others, worked very 
hard during the Patriotic War to develop further the natural resources 
of the U.S.S.R. As a result of the labours of Soviet scientists immense 
deposits of ores and various other valuable minerals wer 3 discovered. 
The Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.E. and the Academies of Sci- 
ences of the Union Republics achieved great successes in all branches 
of science. 

The entire Soviet people displayed exceptional solicitude for the 
needs of the Soviet Army. One of the manifestations of this was the 
broad popular movement for the collection of contributions for the 
Soviet ^my Fund. At the end of 1942, when the battle of Stalingrad 
was at its height, the collective farmers in the Tambov Region with- 
in a few days collected a considerable sum of money to build tanks. 
The example of the Tambov collective farmers was followed by col- 
lective farmers all over the country. On the initiative of E, P. Gch 
lovaty, a collective farmer in the Saratov Region, many collective 
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The Crimea Conference also adopted a “Beclaration on Liberated 
Europe” which proclaimed the principle that the Three Power7 would 
co-ordiiiate their policies and adopt joint decisions on the major po- 
litical and economic questions concerning liberated Europe, 

The united action of the Allies ensured their victory over Germany. 
The military situation became catastrophic for the latter. As a result 
of the onslaughts of the Soviet Army, which had pushed into German 
Silesia in the south and into East Prussia and Pomerania in the 
east and north, the German forces retreated into the interior of 
Germany. The Soviet Army's uninterrupted offensive resulted in the 
defeat of the Koenigsberg group of German troops. On April 0, 1945, 
the Soviet Army stormed and captured the city of Koenigsberg. Sev' 
eral days later, on April 13, the Soviet Army liberated Vienna, the 
capital of Austria. 

The road to Berlin was open for the Soviet Army. The Germans 
hurled all their reserves against it. The Soviet assault on Berlin was 
launched simultaneously from different directions. On the night of 
April 19, tens of thousands of guns opened fire on the city. By order 
of Marshal Zhukov, the Soviet Army launched a sudden night attack, 
^er artillery preparation, thousands of tanks made a drive for Ber- 
lin; about 6,000 aircraft rained bombs on the German positions. On 
April 21, the Soviet troops, after breaking through the defences 
of Berlin, engaged the enemy in its suburbs. The ring closed tighter 
and tighter around the city. At last the forward xmits forced their 
way to the centre of Berlin and hoisted the Bed flag over the Gterman 
Beichstag. The Order of the Day of the Supreme Commaiader-in-Chief 
Comrade Stalin of May 2, 1946, contained the long-awaited announce- 
ment: "The Bed Army has captured Berlin.” 

While the Soviet Army’s assault on Berlin was at its height, the 
^lied troops were rapidly advancing through German territory, meet- 
ing with no resistance on the part of the Germans. In an endeavour 
to cause a spht in the ranks of the Allies the Germans offered to sur- 
render to the United States and Great Britain, but refused to ca- 
pitulate to the Soviet Union. 

But this time too the German fascist manoeuvre failed. The Allies 
demanded unconditional surrender from Germany. On iMay S, 1945, 
the leaders of Germany’s armed forces signed an act of unconditional 
surrender. The Germans reported the suicide of Hitler, Goehbels and 
of other of Hitler’s accomplices. The rest of the rulers of the fascist 
state, including Goering and Pield Marshal Keitel, were arrested and 
delivered up to an International Tribunal, which tried the major war 
criminals in Kuremburg. 

On May 9, 1945, Comrade Stalin issued an address to the people 
announcing that the great day of victory over Germany had arrived. 
In this address Comrade Stalin said: ‘‘"We now have full grounds for 
27—1414 
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Japan. On September 2, 1945, unable to continue the war any longer, 
the Japanese capitulated, and the Soviet people were able to present 
to the Japanese aggressors their just demand for retribution. 

Commenting on the capitulation of imperialist Japan, Comrade 
Stalin said* “We of the older generation waited for this day for forty 
years, and now this day has arrived. Today Japan admitted defeat 
and signed an act of unconditional surrender. 

‘This means that the southern part of Sakhalin and the Kuril 
Islands revert to the Soviet Union and henceforth will serve not as 
a barrier between the Soviet Union and the ocean and a base for Jap- 
anese attack upon our Par East, but as a direct means of communi- 
cation between the Soviet Union and the ocean and a base for the 
defence of our country against Japanese aggression. 

“Our Soviet people spared neither strength nor labour for the 
sake of victory. We experienced extremely hard years. But now eveij^ 
one of us can say: We have won. Henceforth we can regard our coun- 
try as being free from the menace of German invasion in the West and 
of Japanese invasion in the East. The long-awaited peace for the peo- 
ples of all the world has come” (J. Stalin, Om, the Qreat Pciirtotio War 
of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1946, pp, 209-10). 

The Causes and the Sources of the Victory of the Soviet 
Union* The victory of the Soviet Union in the Great Patriotic War 
roused the admiration of all progressive mankind. The whole world 
recognized the ^eat merits of the Soviet Army, which by its heroic 
and self-sacrificing struggle had saved world civilization from the 
German, fascist barbarians and the Japanese imperialists. The Soviet 
Army stood before the whole world as an army of liberation, and the 
Soviet Union as the saviour of civilization and progress in Europe 
and throughout the world. 

What was the source of the Soviet Army’s great victoiy? 

The Soviet Army was able successfully to perform its duty to 
its country and carry out its liberating mission in relation to the p-‘ 0 - 
ples of Eirope primarily because it received the devoted support of 
all the peoples of the Soviet Union; because its victory was ensured 
by the entire state and social system of our country. 

As Comrade Stalin emphasized in the speech he delivered on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946, the victory of the U.S.S.R. signifies first of all, that 
the Soviet social sj'stem was victorious and had successfully passed 
the test of the fire of war and proved that it is fully viable; secondly, 
the victor}^ of the U.S.S.R. signifies that our Soviet state system was 
victorious, that our multi-national Soviet State passed all the tests 
of the war and proved its viability; thirdly, the victory of the U.S.S.R. 
sigmfies that the Soviet armed forces, the Soviet Army, was victori- 
ous, the Soviet Army which had heroically withstood all the hard- 
ships of the war and had routed most powerful enemies. 

87 * 
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Soviet heroes have now become le^eidary. Such, for example, is 
the immortal name cf Captain Gistello, who in the first days of the 
war sent his burning aeroplane hurtling down upon an enemy supply 
column; such is the name of Hero of the Soviet Union, Guardsman 
Alexander Matrosov, who with his body blocked the embrasure of a 
pillbox, the continuous firing from which was hindering the advance 
of attacking Soviet Army forces; such are the names of the twenty- 
eight guardsmen of Panfilov’s Division, who gave their last drop of 
blood in defence of their positions near Moscow; such are the names of 
the sixteen guardsmen who at the cost of their lives repulsed the fierce 
attack of twelve enimy tanks at a decisive moment in the enemy’s 
offmsive at Stalingrad. The entire Soviet people reveres the memory 
of Heroes of the Soviet Union, members of the Young Communist 
Ljague, Zoya Kosmodemyanskaya, Liza Chaikina, Sasha Chekalin 
and Victor Talalikhin, of the girl snipers Natasha Kovshova and Maria 
Polivanova, of th© young Krasnodon heroes headed by Oleg Koshe- 
voi, and of many others like them. 

The victory of the Soviet armed forces was also ensured by the 
Soviet military art and the wise strategy of Stalin. Generalissimo of 
the Soviet Union, Comrade Stalin, trained splendid Generals of a 
new type like Zhukov, Konev, Vasilyevsky, Tolbukhin, Govorov, 
Vatutin, Antonov and others, who proved themselves outstanding 
front commanders and everywhere successfully applied the Stalinist 
science and art of war in all their strength and might. 

Lastly, the Soviet Army was victorious because the organizer 
and inspirer of its liberating struggle was the leader of the peoples, 
the greatest of strategists and generals. Comrade Stalin. It W8s with 
the name of Stalin on their lips that th© Soviet people want into battle, 
and With it they emerged victorious. 

Ttte Five-Year Plan for the Restoration and Development of 
the Jiaiional Economy of the U.S.S.R. The historic victories which 
the Soviet people achieved in the Great Patriotic War enabled the 
U.S.S.R. to pass back to peacetime socialist construction. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1946, the Soviet people, with splendid unanimity, elected 
new Deputies to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.II. which was to 
pass measures to promote the immense task of post-war restoration. 
The people’s first candidate, Oomrade Stalin, in the historic speech 
he delivered on February 9, 1346 at a meeting of voters in the Stalin 
District of Moscow, revealed to the Soviet people wide prospects of 
further development of the Land of Socialism, of a tremendous ad- 
vance in the economic and cultural development of our country, of 
the consolidation of the economic and military*' might of the Soviet 
State and of an increase in the well-being of the masses of the people. 

Stalin’s views on the post-war restoration and further develop- 
ment of the Soviet State were embodied m a new Five A^ear Plan which 
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leadership of Comrade Stalin 

1903, July-August . . The Second Congress of the R.S.PX.P. la held 

1904-1905 k . . . . Kusso-tTapanosQ War 

1905, January 9 (32). Bloody Sunday — The beginning of the revolution 
1905, April .... The Third. Congress of the Party is held 

J905, May Battle of Tsushima 

1905, Juno Revolt on the battleship PotenikUt 

1905, October .... The All-Ruasian general political strike taken place 
1905, October 17. . Xioholas II lasnos Manifesto 

1905, December . . . Armed insurrection in Moscow 

1906, April .... The Rourth Congress of the Party is held 

1906, April- July . , The Rirat State Duma meets 

1906, November . . . The Stol 3 »^in agrarian law is pasbed 

1907, Rebruary-June . The Second State Duma meets 

1907, May The Fifth Congress of the Party is held 

1907, July The Third of June coup d^itat is carried out 

1907, November . . . Opening of th© Third State Duma (1907-1012) 

1913 .... The Prague (Sixth) CouferenL-e of th©R-S.D,L.P.(B.) 

is held 

1913, April 4 (17), . The workers are hhot down in the Lena Gold Fields 

1913, April 32 . . . The Rirst ibdue of Pravda appear* 

(May 5) ^ 

1913, November . . Opening of Fourth State Duma (1912-1017) 

1914, August .... The First World War commences 

1914, November . . . The Bolshevik members of the Fourth State Duma 

axe arrested 
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1919, March , . . . 


1919, April-May. . . 

1919, May-Octobor . . 

1919, Jnno-July . . - 

1919, Oetober-Novem- 
her 

ir23, March- April . . 

1920, March -N ovember 

1020, November . . 

1921, March . . . . 


192S, March-Apnl . . 

1922, April . . , . 

1922, December 30. 

1922, February-Novem- 
her 

1923, April . . , 

1024, January 21 

1924, January . . . 

1924, April .... 

1924, May 

1925, April . , 


1925, December . 

1926, Ootober-Novem- 
ber 

1927, December , . 

1928- 1032. 

1929 , . 

1929, July. . 


The hijghth Oongi‘ea.b ol the K.C.P.(B.) is hold. 
Adopts program, Passfes resolution on the attitude* 
to be taken towards the middle peasants 
Kolchak cffmRive and its defeat Entente 

campaign) 

Denikin tffansive and its defeat in conformity with 
Comrade Stalin’s plan (second Entent? campaign) 
Stalin directs defence of Potrograd against Yude- 
nich 

Yudenich is defeated near Petrograd 

The Ninth Congro‘?s of the H.C,P.(B.) U held 
Period of the struggle against Wrangol 
The storming of Porekop and the rout of 'V\’'rangel 
Peace treaty with Poland is signed in Riga, 

The Tenth Congress of the IR C.P.(B.) is hdd. 
Adopts deciKion to go over to Kew Economic 
Policy 

The Eleventh Congress of the R.C.P.fB.) is held 

J. V. Stalin IS elected General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the R O.P.(B.) 

The D.S.S.R. is formed 

The Russian Far East is liberated from Jajianese 
interventionists 

The Twelfth Congress of the R.C.P,(B.) is held 
Death of V. I, Lenin 

The Second All-Union Congress of Sovieta adopts 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Comrade Stalin’s work The FouridaUons of 
Leninism appears 

Tie Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) is 
held 

The Fourteenth Ccaiforence of the C.P.S.'Cr,(B.) is 
held. The national economy of the U.S.S.R. 
reaches pre-war level 

The Fourteenth Congress of the C.P,S.tr,(B,), the 
Industrialization Congress, is held 
The Fifteenth Conference of the C.P.SX.(B.) is 
held 

The Fifteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.), the 
Collectivi 2 a:ion of Agriculture Congress, is held 
First Five-Year Plan period 
The Year of Great Change 
The conflict on the Chinese Eastern Railway 
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ld40> Augvist Ta. 

1940, Auguf-t O. 

1941, June 22. . 

1941, Deoembf^r . 

1942, Decembor. 

1943, Ju-ly- 

1946, May 2. . 

1945, May 8. , 

1 945, August 1*. 

1946, September 2 
1946, February 10, 


The ILatvian Soiriet Socialist Hepublic is accepted 
mto the XT.S.S.R. 

The Sstonian Soviet Socialist IRopublic ia accepted 
into the XJ.S.S.!Et. 

Germaby perfidiously attacks the XJ.S.S.K. 

The OexmaouB are defeated near Moscow 
The Gorman armies are defeated near Stalingrad 
The Battle of Kursk is fought 
The Hed Army captures Berlin 
Unoondlitional surrender of Germany 
The Soviet XJruoa declares war on Japan 
Unoonditional Burrender of Japan 
General election of the Supremo Soviet of the 
TJ.S.S.B., Second Convocation, takes place. 



